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LOS ANGELES GENERAL SESSIONS 





PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS—SCHOLARSHIP IN LIBRARY WORK 


By Anprew Keocu, Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


In Mr. Bostwick’s interesting and valuable 
book on The American public library, he tells 
us that until practically our own times books 
were collected for the use of a few scholars, 
and that every step in the progress of the 
American library was away from a merely 
scholarly institution to a widely popular one. 
In a recent article he enumerated the principal 
things to be found in the American public li- 
brary introduced within the past half century 
and not generally found in libraries elsewhere, 
and while it would be easy to find in Britain 
examples of libraries that are carrying out the 
same ideals on a much smaller income, we may 
accept his carefully worded statement as being 
correct. The public library as we know it is 
characteristically and typically an American 
institution, and is a contribution to popular 
education of which we may well be proud. 

The history of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is in keeping with the development of 
our libraries. Mr. Justin Winsor, who pre- 
sided over the first seven conferences, was one 
of the most learned librarians we have ever 
had. During the remainder of the nineteenth 
century, however, only two presidents—Mr. 
Putnam and Mr. Lane—stand out as primarily 
of the scholarly temperament, and while there 
have been half a dozen presidents since 1900 
who have carried cn the scholarly tradition, 
our choice has usually reflected the greater 
interest of the association in the popular 
movement. The emphasis is also shown in the 
papers and discussions at our meetings and in 
the character of our publications. 

I do not imply that this greater interest in 
popular libraries has been unwarranted or un- 
justified. On the contrary, I think it was in- 
evitable. The great majority of our members, 
whether institutional or personal, are from 
the public libraries, and most of the money 
that has been given to the Association was 
given primarily, if not wholly, for the better- 
ment of public library service. There is too 
much to be done in the starting of public 
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libraries in the great areas of our country 
that are still without them, and in the develop- 
ing of libraries that are inadequate, for any 
one to grudge one cent or one hour of effort 
now given to the public library. What I am 
venturing to do is to point out that there has 
been a shift in our civilization in recent years, 
and that instead of recounting our achieve- 
ments during the past half century we should, 
as Lord Elgin told the British Library Asso- 
ciation, think rather of the fifty years that are 
ahead. 

Since the great war there has been a quick- 
ening of the people in Europe and America, 
and, indeed, all over the world. There has 
never been so general a desire for knowledge, 
and in America the most startling evidence of 
the change is the unprecedented number of 
candidates for entrance to college. Before 
the Revolution no American college had more 
than a hundred students, and the colleges were 
what we would now call first-class high 
schools, graduating their students at seventeen 
or eighteen. A generation ago one in a thou- 
sand went to college; now one in every 150 of 
the population knocks at the college doors. 
There are now nearly eight hundred degree- 
conferring colleges and universities in the 
country, and in them are enrolled about a mil- 
lion students. Within the next decade there 
will probably be a million and a half. The 
accommodations and provisions of many col- 
leges are overtaxed, and attempts are made to 
stem the flood by limiting the number admitted 
by raising the standards of admission and 
graduation, by applying aptitude tests, by plac- 
ing freshmen and sophomores in junior col- 
leges, and in other ways. 

In addition to the schools of higher learning 
in the older sense there is an ever-increasing 
number of “institutes” or similar foundations 
for special purposes, sometimes connected with 
universities, sometimes with great business en- 
terprises, sometimes existing as separate organ- 
izations, intended to give a kind or quality of 
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training not hitherto given, or to accomplish 
results not hitherto attained. These labora- 
tories seek to control the insect pests that cost 
us a billion a year and the weeds that cost us 
three billions; to make a synthesis of cellulose, 
the world’s most abundant and most responsive 
base --material; to electro-weld tubes more 
speedily and, therefore, more cheaply ; to man- 
ufacture improved telephones and radios; to 
study transportation more scientifically ; to iso- 
late disease germs; to reduce iron ore direct 
without the conventional blast furnace; to 
broaden fields of commerce, expand earning 
power and supersede manual labor. No one 
can predict the additions to our wealth and 
comfort that will result from such research. 


Up to the present the majority of success- 
ful men and women have not been college 
graduates, but the majority of the successful 
men and women of 1950 will be. Of course, 
there will be Edisons and Fords who have 
never entered college halls; a genius is born, 
not made. Yet it is significant that men who 
achieve success by their own efforts send their 
sons to college, and endow universities and 
other research institutions that future genera- 
tions may not waste time and effort, but begin 
by standing on our shoulders. 

Are we fully aware of the transformation 
that is going on in the intellectual life of the 
nation, and are we consciously changing the 
functions and methods of our libraries to meet 
the new conditions ? 

Our professional function has not only 
changed quantitatively but qualitatively. Mr. 
Bostwick says that the number of books in all 
the public libraries of the country in 1800, 
including book clubs, social libraries and so 
on, was not more than 80,000, or about one 
volume to seventy inhabitants. In New York 
State there are now five hundred libraries of 
all kinds, with fifteen millions of volumes in 
them, in spite of the fact that there are only 
three county libraries in that state and that 
more than a million and a half people live 
there on farms and in rural communities with- 
out any sort of library service. Other statis- 
tics of the sort will occur readily to every 
one. 


It is the quality of the books, however, that 
should be our chief interest, and not the num- 
ber on our shelves or in our records of circu- 
lation. The most valuable reading is that 
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which quickens and guides creative minds. Mr. 
Hoover said recently in an article in the Yale 
News that the progress of the nation is the 
sum of the progress of its individuals, and that 
acts and ideas that lead to progress are born 
out of the individual mind, not out of the mind 
of the crowd. More concretely, Sir Michael 
Sadler said at Columbia three months ago that 
what most concerns humanity in the long run 
is the illumination of genius. “A thousand 
poetasters,” he said, “might well have been left 
to carry on their shoulders heavy burdens up 
the Italian hillsides rather than lose one Dante. 
Better that all the students in the mid-Victo- 
rian Mechanics’ Institutes should never have 
heard of science than lose one Darwin.” He- 
retical doctrine, you will say, in a democracy? 
Not so; Sir Michael added that ‘‘medieval and 
modern European history are full of instances 
of the rise of boys from humble station through 
exceptional opportunity to posts of eminence 
in the state.” To this I will add a saying by 
Melvil Dewey, the greatest democrat of us all, 
who has done more than any one to spread 
public libraries throughout our country and to 
make librarians into active missionaries of the 
book. He wanted, he said, the very best raw 
material as students in his library school, be- 
cause “you cannot polish a pumpkin.” 

It is my belief that the scholarly attitude is 
becoming more active and influential in the 
life of the country, and not less in library 
work than in other fields of activity. There 
are many evidences pointing in this direction. 
There is, for example, the paper by Mr. Dana 
to be read at this conference, advocating the 
restriction of fiction in public libraries, and 
the turning into more scholarly channels of the 
money and effort spent on it; the increasing 
call for librarians on advisory boards of all 
kinds; the greater number of honorary de- 
grees conferred each decade upon librarians; 
the tendency towards a college degree as a 
normal entrance requirement by library schools 
and towards higher degrees for advanced 
work; the building up of library school fac- 
ulties by adding teachers with a greater aca- 
demic background; the establishment of a 
journal of discussion comparable to those in 
other professions ; the scholarships and fellow- 
ships now available for higher study in bibli- 
ography and library science; the generous 
grants recently made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to college libraries; the appointment of 
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readers’ advisers not only in public libraries, 
but also in our national library. 


Mr. Bostwick says that our libraries are far 
closer to the people today than they were fifty 
years ago. It is because this is true that de- 
mands are now made that twenty-five years 
ago were unknown. The “man in the street” 
who goes into a public library for information 
is likely to be a college graduate or one who 
already has a good knowledge of the subject in 
which he is interested. The investigator in a 
university or in some other research founda- 
tion or in a special library of any kind expects 
to find a member of the library staff who 
speaks his language and knows the bibliogra- 
phy and methodology of his subject. Presi- 
dent Gilman, who was at one time librarian of 
Yale, said that “every person in charge of the 
University collections must be a_ student 
capable of teaching. His specialty must be 
bibliography, or, if the staff is large, some 
branch of bibliography, literary, historical, 
philosophical or scientific. He must know not 
only what his collection includes, but what it 
needs.” Hitherto the line of promotion in our 
profession has led to an administrative posi- 
tion; it will soon be necessary to combine 
scholarship with executive ability. 


The scholam I have in mind is not the one 
pictured in the comic papers, who has no com- 
mon sense; nor the pedant who is unduly for- 
mal or subtle; nor the specialist who learns 
“more and more about less and less,” and who, 
when he produces a dissertation showing a 
mastery of method and of the content of a 
small enclave of knowledge, thinks that he 
has made a contribution of moment to the 
world’s knowledge; nor the man who has 
learned all about a subject, and has become 
what is known as a “monument of erudition.” 
The true scholar is he who has learned 
thoroughly all that a school can teach him, but 
who still has the characteristics of a student; 
who has not only attained precise and accu- 
rate knowledge, but has had his judgment ma- 
tured and his taste corrected. Scholarship is 


not knowledge, said Mark Pattison, but disci- 
pline; not science, but scientific habit. 

At present, unfortunately, a librarian can 
seldom become a scholar in the true sense, if 
he be not one already. The word “school” 
originally meant leisure, and the man who de- 
voted his leisure to study became a scholar. 
No librarian, and especially no administrator 
(we are worse off even than the teachers), has 
leisure. In France the typical professor teaches 
three hours a week, and has about three days 
a week to himself for research and writing. 
Here even a great scholar has to do a large 
amount of routine work. Few teachers have 
more than one uninterrupted day in the week 
for writing and research; therefore, we can- 
not expect them to contribute as much to the 
thought of the world as do scholars beyond 
the sea with their more generous time sched- 
ules. The librarian is tied to his desk even 
more and has little opportunity for continued 
study. To develop himself to the point of his 
best contribution to society, to replace a recep- 
tive attitude by a constructive, he must have 
more leisure. Because I am a debtor to my 
profession and have the obligation to provide 
a better man as my successor, I commend to 
any individual or foundation willing to raise 
the standard of librarianship the following 
quotation from a letter of Mr. August Heck- 
scher, giving $500,000 to Cornell: 

As research in America suffers from the ex- 
haustion of professors by teaching and other 
duties, it is my desire that professors and in- 
structors possessing the talent and training 
necessary for research shall, under such con- 
ditions and for such periods as the university 
authorities may prescribe, be liberated par- 
tially or wholly from those duties and enabled 
to devote themselves in all the freshness and 


fulness of their energies to productive investi- 
gation and scholarship. 


Until the endowment comes, we who are 
administrative officers or trustees must do our 
best to raise the scale of salaries for scholarly 
members of our staffs, not only for the good 
of the individuals who benefit by such action, 
but to encourage others of the same sort to 
join our ranks. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By Orra E. Monnette, President, Board of Library Commissioners, Public Library, 
Los Angeles 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


I bid you welcome to the state of California, 
to the city of Los Angeles, and to her people. 

In their behalf, in the name of the Mayor 
of this great municipality, its government and 
authority, and in the name of a notable Cham- 
ber of Commerce, representing business, trade 
and industry; in the name of all betterment 
znd church organizations, civic and_ social 
groups, educational officials and associations, 
universities, schools, colleges, libraries,—city 
and county, public and private, and most par- 
ticularly, positively and fraternally in behalf 
of the municipal department of the Los An- 
geles Public Library, its official organization, 
Board of Library Commissioners, Librarian, 
officers, branch librarians, staff and organiza- 
tion, with cordiality and courtesy and with 
fellowship, I bid you thrice welcome! 

You constitute a group of two thousand and 
more of the professional book-guardians, pur- 
veyors of knowledge and personal educators 
of the world, England, European nations, Can- 
zda and Mexico, gathered in convention; the 
fifty-second annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

As _ usual, the predominant factors are 
women, with a yearly increasing proportion 
of men, whose minds will scintillate. When- 
ever I address librarians, I broaden the last 
syllable to library-Annes, because I think 
“Anne is a grand old name.” Ladies—and 
eminent gentlemen, I greet you! 

In your faces I see the reflection of Cali- 
fornia’s brilliant sunshine and glorious en- 
vironment; in your personalities, I see the ex- 
pression, in replica, of our favorite sons and 
daughters, and in your mental acumen and 
clever attainments, I see that goal of achieve- 
ment for which we are all striving on the 
Pacific Coast and under western skies. 

Your convincing attitudes bespeak for your 
advancement, progress and attainment, and in 
the days of your sessions, symposiums and 
meetings you will furnish us with a standard 
of excellence, growth toward perfection and 
glory of performance which will be fair and 
fine examples and standards which we shall 


worship and emulate, and which shall serve to 
be the fair beginning of a time, in fact, an 
epoch. 

In trying to phrase a sentiment befitting this 
great convention my muse created the follow- 
ing lines, a key-note, as it were, in epitome of 
your meeting and purposes: 


Books on the shelf, books in a row 
Are so and so, just so and so :— 


If on the shelf, and in a row! 
But, 


Books in the hand, books in the mind, 
Are wealth, and kind, richer and kind:— 
If in the hand, and in the mind! 


This is a vital principle, such as ether, oxy- 
gen; even, the breath of life, living. 

We know you come to bring us the spirit 
of learning, not its form and modes, merely, 
but its soul, life, itself. 

It will be the means of sustenance, refresh- 
ment and ultimate blessing! 

In humility and modesty we shall hope to 
furnish that rich soil base of culture, refine- 
ment and education in which the seeds of truth 
may fall to germinate, to grow, to bud and 
blossom, into the flowers of fragrance, beauty 
and adornment. You, who come, being so 
much wiser than we—much more skilled and 
experienced—will bring to us a new enrich- 
ment of the finest educational and social val- 
ues, whereby we shall profit to a greater extent 
than you. For, 





Books in the hand, books in the mind, 
Are wealth, and kind, richer and kind:— 
If in the hand, and in the mind! 


Therefore, as Bobbie Burns wrote that old 
sentiment years ago, 


Come in the evening 
Or, come in the morning, 
Come when you're sent for 
Or, come without warning. 
But, come! Oh, come! 
I do implore you, 
And the oftener you come, 
The more I'll adore you. 


We have endeavored in response to the 
demands of honored customs to prepare a 
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sacrifice in recognition of your mission. We 
are firm and loyal in our devotion. 

Anciently, the sacrificial pyre was erected 
to call the people to prayer and service. The 
best of the flock was supplied for a burnt of- 
fering. In honor of your coming, as a testi- 
monial of our service to you, we have sim- 
iliarly prepared a burnt offering. 


None but the best was worthy of this ob- 
jective. Our beautiful, classic and artistic 
central library building! You will forgive 
the seeming selfishness that led us not to 
destroy the main parts of the structure and 
furniture, in our burning zeal. We pre- 
served the exterior and important factors 
unharmed, because we could not wholly give 
up our pride and vanity in its perfect archi- 
tectural and artistic appeal, but we did indeed 
build a fire in your honor, in two rooms, 
newspaper and periodical, and in one corridor 
of our fine building, not seriously intending 
any loss or destruction, just a few days ago. 
The periodicals and magazines burned were 
old, dilapidated and worn from excessive use; 
the furniture was already cracked and broken, 
marred and scarred from daily wear and han- 
dling by thousands of satisfied and happy 
library patrons. The painting and decora- 
tions by a great artist were never entirely 
satisfactory to him, or to us, so that we are 
all glad to have a renewed opportunity to aim 
at the lofty pinnacle of our hopes and ideals, 
in replacement, refurnishing and redecora- 
tion, with more beautiful and more artistic 
embellishment. 

All this, we have thus done, and we shall do 
more, as a fitting honor and tribute to you! 

As to your entertainment: I should not be 
true to the constituency, which I represent, if 
I did not with dignity and propriety, speak 
concerning Los Angeles. 

In 1931, we shall celebrate the 150th an- 
niversary of her foundation. For Los An- 
geles was a founded city, literally true, by 
the Order of King Carlos, the III, of Spain, 
whose viceroy, under royal decree, gave com- 
mission to Don Felipe De Neve to proceed to 
Alta, California, as military chief and civil 
governor and there to found certain mis- 
sions and presidios. He founded, (as the 
Spanish name is correctly applied), a pueblo, 


then called Puebla de Nuestra Sefiora la 
Reina de los Angeles, City of Our Lady, 
the Queen of the Angels. It is neither the 
“Angel City” nor the “City of the Angels” in 
proper designation. 

September 4, 1781, according to a previous 
plan and ordered settlement, forty-four first 
residents comprised the first settlement. 

Don Felipe De Neve was a scholar, civ- 
ilian, soldier, general and statesman. He wrote 
the first Constitution of California. He was 
the first governor to administer its functions. 

Because he equaled in abilities, training, 
military attainments and high-minded state- 
craft, we have been pleased to call him the 
“George Washington of California.” 

Los Angeles is now, by the Federal Census 
of 1930, a city of 1,231,730, to which should 
be added a population in Los Angeles County 
of 967,827, a total of 2,199,557. It 
has an area of 442.65 square miles, but many 
acres of which extent are not populous to any 
important number of persons. It stands fifth 
in population of the cities of the United 
States. It is the eighth city in manufactur- 
ing and industry and represents every phase 
of religious education and civic undertaking, 
both useful and graceful. 

Her people are cordial,.kind and hospitable 
with a warmth of love and affection for the 
“stranger within her gates.” In the name 
of these millions, I welcome you! 

We know that you bring to us a wealth of 
knowledge, erudition, efficiency, personality, 
genius and skill that will enrich our people 
and multiply our blessings many fold. 

Some of you may be persuaded to remain 
with us and forever dwell in this prosperous 
and happy land. 


The People of the City Rejoice 


Open wide the entrance to her joys and 
delights, 

Let cheering and sweet singing proclaim a 
gala day. 

Entertain friend and stranger with feasts and 
gladsome sights, 

That the citizens may honor each and all 
with a happy stay. 


Ensemble 


California the golden, Los Angeles the Queen, 
Her form and face the rarest to be seen. 
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Prepare the guest-chamber and raise the voices 
in clearest song, 

With the thought of your coming and that 
your happiness may be long. 


At the close of this meeting, grand and 
fine, 


When the scent of flowers has filled the 
nostrils wide, 


And the flavor of fruit to plenteousness shall 
incline, 


May the lure of The City with these guests 
forever abide! 


Concerning your entertainment and diver- 
sion while here, I am bold enough to give 
you a few words of kind admonition. 

Far be it from my mind to forbid you ex- 
cursion to all places, charming, seductive and 
all embracing. 

As a matter of fact, I have no personal 
knowledge of what young women, and even 
those females of maturer charms, think, act 
and do, when disposed at long distances from 
home. I have learned at times just a little 
how the male portion of the human race dis- 
port themselves, when similarly on excursion 
far from residential spheres,—they sometimes 
lose all seriousness and become frivolously in- 
clined. I voice no restrictions nor inhibi- 
tions. I even recommend that you step out 
of your pose and character as librarians and 
enjoy yourselves to the full. 

Los Angeles is a city of whispered con- 
fidences; of mysterious allurements; of ec- 
static phenomena; of romantic divertisse- 
ments; of lavish iridescences, of thrilling 
episodes, of illusive fancies and dreams. We 
will furnish guides, entertainers and even 
philosophers. We will do our utmost to in- 
troduce you to the lovely, esthetic and beau- 
tiful. 

But concerning those innermost submerged 
desires, those personal intimacies, those fan- 
ciful sequestrations for which heart and soul 
sometimes hunger and thirst, we cannot pene- 
trate nor venture to give directions. 


We have in the upper hall of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, inside the general 
entrance, adorning the balustrade on either 
side, a beautifully carved Sphinx. We think 
this to be the finest example of the noble 
art in our city. If you have any deeper, 
uncommunicable questions to ask, any per- 
sonal, unrevealed confessions to make, we 


recommend that you ask, consult her. The 
Sphinx has been holding confidence for cen- 
turies over the “riddle of the ages,” and 
is wiser than any human individual. So go 
to her,—if only to admire her beauty and 
magnificence. 

Personally, I believe that the annual con- 
vention of the American Library Associa- 
tion represents the most advanced, most 
progressive and most scholarly symposium 
of knowledge, culture and understanding of 
all general meetings of specialized fields 
cf human activities, for the pertinent and 
forceful reason that there are no hide-bound, 
fettered restrictions of tradition, dogma, 
creed, sect, politics or partisanship to limit 
and to constrict its expression and creations. 

I recall that most delightful and impres- 
sive session at Toronto, Canada, where I 
bad the pleasure of representing Los Angeles 
as a delegate. I have counted it as one of 
the golden opportunities of a lifetime and 
have treasured it in my innermost sanctity of 
recollections. A delightful environment and 
library atmosphere, rare charm of appoint- 
ment, choicest of convocations and most de- 
lightful Canadian hospitality. 


That was the convention where the trustee 
in personam had to assert himself, in the face 
cf the beauty, charm, force and number of 
women of strong personalities. I took espe- 
cial delight in introducing myself at a num- 
ber of groups and sessions in an adventitious 
way, as it were, for the purpose of engen- 
dering lively discussion and provoking in- 
teresting debate, but chiefly to advise these 
determined and technical librarians that the 
trustees occasionally had some ideas, original 
with themselves and possibly progressive and 
opportune. The honor of the trustee seemed 
to be committed especially to my hands, by 
circumstances not wholly of my choosing. It 
developed into a rare, piquant battle of wits 
znd sallies. 

At the meeting of the Trustees Section, 
I was enabled to crystallize my ideals and ob- 
jections into presentation, which received 
much support and accord. I shall always re- 
member the event with that natural fond- 
ness for expression to which every think- 
ing individual aspires. 

This reminds me—apropos of the trustee— 
your attitude towards him has mightily 
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changed in the last fifteen years. In chaste 
and refined Hollywood of that period was 
held a library convention, at which four lone 
trustees were present. A speaker publicly 
announced that “he supposed it was neces- 
sary to have boards of trustees,” —“of course, 
they are valuable in securing funds, etc,” but, 
“seriously, who considers them of any im- 
portance in library administration !” 

To the credit of our able, eminent and 
distinguished librarian, Mr. Everett R. Perry, 
whose board has re-elected him annually for 
seventeen years in recognition of his char- 
acter, worth and ability, be it said he recog- 
nizes the value of his board of commissioners, 
duly credits them, and they him, in the ad- 
ministration and development of the magnifi- 
cent library system of Los Angeles, which you 
will inspect, view, and come to know, more 
directly, and wunderstandingly, during your 
stay in our city. 

Therefore, in this welcoming address, I 
bespeak for the honest, interested, high- 
minded trustee that recognition, honor and 
justice due him in your activities and delib- 
erations, and in his cooperation in library 
administration. In no other way can the 
American Library Association attain the great- 
est height of symmetrical and full develop- 
ment. 

Some wit has said: “Boards are long and 
narrow, and made of wood.” 

I would paraphrase: 

“Boards likewise are strong and full of 
marrow, 

By them great libraries have been builded, 
and stood.” 

Your general sessions and group meetings 
will throb and vibrate with eloquent addresses, 
learned discourses, educational progressions 
and erudite discussions. You will support, 
uphold and reaffirm the efficacy, efficiency 
and modernity of library standards, library 
systems, library training, library technique, 
library service and other forms and expres- 
sions of your activities. 

Tkese are the natural outcome of your think- 
ing, labors and experiences of the past year. 

Your magazines and journals have led the 
van of opinion and preparation, your ex- 
ponents have centralized your leadership. As 
a layman, so to speak, may I congratulate you 
on the large vision and viewpoint which this 


leadership has evidenced in recent years. It 
has been apparent that too much standardiza- 
tion, too much organization, too much stiffened 
regulation, only stifle true growth and 
progress. 


Among the great achievements was the in- 
auguration and promotion to a world-wide ob- 
jective of adult education. 


Now the incline is to true scholarship and 
modern intellectual advancement. Culture 
in its definite expression is to the fore. 


I note by the program that Mr. Andrew 
Keogh, librarian of Yale, is to speak to you 
in his presidential address upon the subject 
cf, “Scholarship in Library Work.” 


This is highly fitting and eminent, in the 
face of modern thinking and attitudes. I am 
reminded that Mr. Keogh is planning a new 
library for Yale University, to be the largest 
university library in the world. It is to cost 
seven or eight million dollars, and will be 
known as the Sterling Memorial Library. 


This brings me to my conclusion. 


With the passing years, I grow more hungry 
for, more obsessed by, and more inspired to 
cultural ideals. No business, no commerce, 
no necessities, no practical considerations and 
no mundane affairs can or should mar, de- 
stroy or obliterate the poetry of life. Its 
expression is the fountain source of every 
worthy achievement, therefore, may I voice my 
creed. 


My creed has its birthplace in the human 
heart. An idol formed neither of clay, nor 
of brass, nor of substance. Its sentiment 
is tender, sweet and true. One may observe 
its divinity in that acme of devotion which 
lifts the soul in ecstasy to the glory of the 
stars in the blue-vaulted sky. Its expres- 
sion is altruistic, kind and sincere. One may 
observe its love in that sublimity of aim 
which raises the poetry of life to the flam- 
ing heights of human consciousness and under- 
standing. Its service is generous, sympathetic 
and fraternal. One may observe its benefi- 
cence in that spirit of fellowship which ele- 
vates the nobility of manhood and exalts 
the graces of womanhood. 


To its knowledge must be added culture; 
to its purpose must be added courage; to 
its aim must be added vision; and to its 
achievements must be added happiness. Its 
symbol, form and character are the habili- 
ments of the “Exaltation of Sentiment.” 
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In the maze of scientific adaption and mod- 
ernistic educational expression, I have searched 
for a true and complete definition of educa- 
tion, which should rise to a climax of higher 
living. I have composed, and with some con- 
fidence I offer it, with every modesty : 

Education 
The pursuit of education is: 
To obtain knowledge. 

To observe intelligently. 
To think clearly. 

To act wisely. 

To reflect personality. 
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To achieve successfully. 

To acquire culture. 

To love the beautiful. 

To develop the art of living. 

To merit distinction. 

To be ethically true. 

To be a man, a gentleman, a gentlewoman, a 
useful citizen. 





To you, who are the servitors, benefactors, 
of the human race, I bid you welcome, joy and 
much happiness during your stay in Los 
Angeles ! 


COUNTY LIBRARIES AS CALIFORNIA SEES THEM 


By Mitton J. Fercuson, California State Library 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


If the visitors who are gracing our state 
with their presence will answer the call of the 
road—and here that melody is siren toned as 
nowhere else—they will soon learn the joys of 
automobile travel. Smooth roads unroll be- 
fore one’s eyes luring one’s motor to forget 
carbon knocks and traffic officers. Ribbons of 
concrete span great valleys and undulate over 
foothills and spiral into the mountains. Fruit 
ranches, the bridal perfume of the orange in 
the air, country homes with inviting lawns, 
country clubs with the challenge of eighteen 
holes and the mystery of the nineteenth, moun- 
tains in noble grandeur, forests, and, ah, yes, 
trout streams singing their witching song, 
skies reaching to heaven better than hand 
colored—all of these things and more beyond 
my telling will be the easy reward of the ad- 
venturer. The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce will give you the whole story—in po- 
etry: I am only a librarian and labor my 
prose. 

But one thing I will ask you to observe 
while you step on the gas. It, too, is to be 
seen on the highways of California from end 
to end. Like some of the sweetest song birds, 
however, it proclaims itself in no parrot-like 
gorgeousness of dress; and if the traveler, ac- 
customed to the pipe organ insistence of scenic 
destroying billboards, is inept at measuring 
values, he may for a while be unaware of its 
existence. When, finally, its outline and sig- 
nificance have been noted, then it stands out 
in great relief: it has a story and a meaning 
beyond its pleasing features. The thing I 


warn you not to overlook is an enameled sign 
in orange, bearing within a charmed circle a 
shelf of books, and the legend, “County Free 
Library—California.” 

Gold was mined elsewhere, and_ prized 
through the ages, before Marshall’s ditch dig- 
gers came upon those traces of the bright 
metal at Coloma in ’48. But California gold 
fed into the strong box of the federal govern- 
ment during the dark ’60’s helped settle a great 
dramatic struggle in the best way. So, the 
county library scheme did not rise from the 
waves of the Pacific; but, like that numerous 
tribe from the middle west, which thrives so 
contentedly in these southern regions, it came 
to California to grow up, to live an active and 
useful life. We did not originate the system, 
we merely put it to work. 

If libraries were new inventions, like the 
Ford, the airplane and the radio, no end of 
investigation, trial and experiment would be 
undertaken to determine the most effective 
methods of operation. Equipment put in at 
great expense would be scrapped because some 
new, simpler and more effective way of doing 
things had been found. Libraries have had a 
slow growth; they have attracted talent de- 
voted to the cause, but not given to trial and 
not highly adventurous in spirit. Indeed, the 
course of training through which the libra- 
rian is put, with great attention to detail and 
with a reverent cherishing of printed minutiae 
would probably make a Lindbergh incapable 
of trying his wings in the air. He would 
devote his time to cataloging the exploits of 
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the flyers of all time from Daedalus to the 
Wright brothers; with an expanding classifi- 
cation to take care of eighteen-year-old girls 
who fly from England to India, Australia and 
the moon. So it is clear librarians labor under 
a tremendous handicap. If we do not show 
extraordinarily adventurous spirits we should 
be pitied, not censured. The next endowment 
for a library school should be made for an 
institution which would not give post graduate 
courses, but rather should inculcate reckless- 
ness in librarians—that is, of course, as much 
as the true library spirit can absorb such a 
foreign idea. 

When, accordingly, we began to work 
on plans to provide book service to country 
people and villagers we tried to put 
ourselves in the position of “the big  busi- 
ness man” attempting to capture a large new 
patronage by meeting it on its own ground, 
or of an engineer who did not propose to be 
handicapped by current methods, though he 
would employ fundamental principles. Being 
essentially American, despite our position on 
the rim of the continent, we had, of course, 
to make a law on the subject. And that law, 
we determined, should express within briefest 
limits compatible with clearness a plan suff- 
ciently complete to meet all requirements and 
sufficiently flexible to conform to the varia- 
tions of our varied units of service. This 
enactment of 1911 runs to only seventeen sec- 
tions, and aside from the salary provisions has 
never been amended; nor has any section or 
part been declared unconstitutional by the 
courts, or held unworkable by the state’s at- 
torneys. Of this fact make no mistake: the 
system as expressed in this law is not offered 
as a panacea for library ills throughout the 
nation; it was made to fit local conditions. It 
should be valuable, by way of example, for 
other states to consider in the solution of their 
own problems. 


As we saw it there were a few definite 
points to be covered in developing this new 
scheme. It is primarily for the benefit of 
the rural areas; hence cities and towns al- 
ready legally organized to provide them- 
selves book service are left alone to do as they 
please. Since it was clear, however, that many 
smaller municipalities were laboring under a 
great financial handicap in trying to operate 
their own plant the law permits them the 


privilege of coming into the larger unit. That 
is reasonable, and has been taken advantage 
of by sixty-one libraries. Just so the city 
of Los Angeles has added unto itself the 
square miles and population of those smaller 
suburban towns which were unable at a living 
rate to provide their own water supply. How- 
ever, towns which elect to join a county li- 
brary system, may at a later date, if they 
become troubled with growing pains, or for 
no reason at all, elect, like the man who 
jumped into the bramble bush—but for an- 
other reason—to jump right out again. And 
as quite conceivably there might be in the state 
counties too small in population and wealth 
to run their own show, the law permits 
them, in any sort of combination, to attach 
themselves to their stronger neighbors. It 
likewise allows public libraries to take over 
the job of serving the county; though prac- 
tice and experience in California point to 
that plan as the poorer method. Certainly 
it cannot be held that freedom of action is 
not possible under this enactment. 


In the case of the governing power a 
simpler and more direct scheme was put into 
force. Generally boards appointed for that 
special purpose are given the problem of run- 
ning libraries. No doubt has ever arisen of 
the devotion of such bodies to the cause. Too 
often, however, they have been hampered 
through lack of power. The California 
measure seeks to avoid that dilemma by plac- 
ing the ccntrol in the hands of the board of 
supervisors. This body by ordinance brings 
the library into being. It governs all other 
county institutions; it levies the taxes. There 
seemed no good and sufficient reason why 
this board should not have charge of the 
book supply system; and why it should not 
receive credit for work well done, or, if you 
please, why it should not be blamed if the 
library were under nourished. To be sure 
the supervisors are in politics; they must be 
elected. However, they have shown interest 
in the library, and they have probably acted, 
upon the whole, with as little prejudice as 
may be found in other boards. I do not 
advance this plan as the open door to suc- 
cess in any other state. Here it has worked 
well. 


Next to insufficient support, an ailment from 
which libraries have suffered more severely 
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than any other—cases of suspended anima- 
tion are probably known to all of you—the 
greatest drawback to successful operation is 
untrained personnel. I like to read, I like to 
sit down, I hate exertion, physical or men- 
tal, I find teaching a nuisance—ergo, I will 
be a librarian. That reasoning is somewhat 
out of date, with our insistence upon library 
schools; but twenty years ago those echoes 
had not ceased to resound. California started 
the county system with a perfectly clean 
slate; no one was in office demanding or re- 
quiring exceptions to a good rule. Conse- 
quently it was easy to make certification a 
preliminary to appointment. A high standard 
has been set by the examining board. Several 
hundred persons have appeared to take the 
tests, which have not been easy—ask the 
latest class. But from the group of men and 
women who have stood the gaff have been 
selected the librarians whose intelligent and 
persevering devotion has made the system an 
unquestioned success. 


The law, written two decades ago, was 
nevertheless modern. Its sponsors, coming long 
before Babbitry was exposed as the great 
American weakness, provided for annual con- 
ventions of the county librarians. It is un- 
fortunate that distance made it impractical 
for this group to get together with Rotarian 
regularity; but out of those yearly meetings 
have come about an acquaintanceship and a 
solidarity which otherwise would not have 
arisen so promptly and so surely. In this 
work, as in many another calling, the habit 
of getting together, so distasteful to the soul 
of cloistered bent, has produced a_ spirit 
of camaraderie, has assisted in the early solu- 
tion of common problems, and has stimulated 
the members to a certain wholesome rivalry in 
service. Ideas are not held as trade secrets. 
Books with the stamp of local ownership 
travel freely beyond their home boundaries, 
and come back to their own shelves promptly 
none the worse for the help they have given. 
It is easy to cast your bread upon the waters 
if your neighbors are not withholding their 
hand. 


How to get the books to the people? That 
is the job which overshadowed all other prob- 
lems. If a central collection were opened 
to the residents of the county it would be the 
old and futile story of the public library 
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opening its doors to a widely scattered popu- 
lation. The plan presupposed the establish. 
ment of branches, a word used to designate 
any distributing point whether it be a shelf 
of books or a building, so conveniently 
spaced over the area to be served that all 
residents need not go far to reach a book 
deposit. In fact they are like the scouts 
of a well organized army—always in contact 
with the enemy, or rather the friendly pub- 
lic, and prepared to call for reinforcements 
upon any occasion. Branch custodians or 
librarians, except in the larger towns, need 
not be trained. They are selected because 
of their interest in the project, their per- 
sonal qualities and fitness. They are paid 
varying sums monthly, according to time put 
in; and after a surprisingly short period of 
service become efficient cogs in the county 
machine. The librarians weld them into co- 
operative bands of workers through visits 
and through more or less frequent meetings 
at county headquarters. It is a good prac- 
tice to sit down to luncheon with your staff 
now and then; food cheers the body, and 
ideas flow more readily. 


I spoke of scouts a moment ago. A good 
general, except under overwhelming pressure, 
never leaves his outpost without a line of 
communication: wires carry orders and 
information, runners and _ transport bring 
up supplies, rations and relief. A county 
library branch unconnected with headquarters 
would be in the same dire plight of a squad 
out of touch with the commanding officer. 
Telephones are generally available, the mails 
always. Regular supplies come at stated in- 
tervals; special requirements are sent forward 
as need arises. The county librarians, or in 
the larger systems branch superintendents, do 
not sit at headquarters like a spider in the 
center of his web waiting for chance offer- 
ings; they visit industriously, often taking 
in their cars the special books requested. 

Here a word should be spoken on the sub- 
ject of book transport. California, despite 
the fact that it leads all other states in per 
capita circulation, does not have one book- 
mobile. This vehicle has great publicity value; 
I doubt not that it appeals to the public more 
strongly than the combined arguments of the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
and the American Library Association in all 
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its ramifications from the Reading with a 
Purpose series to the Extension Committee, 
with the findings of Professor Thorndike 
thrown in. If it only delivered up to its 
implied promise libraries should purchase cars 
enough to put the motor car manufacturers 
on a double shift program. I have not a word 
to say against the other fellow’s getting a 
Parnassus on Wheels: here, however, many 
branches receiving frequent supplies from 
headquarters by automobile, parcel post, by 
bus and railway give a fixity, a permanence 
to the library system which cannot be at- 
tained by a thing with the come and go of 
the bookmobile. If you need a publicity tonic 
in a work which, I agree, has little scare 
head stuff in its daily round the book wagon 
is the thing. Or if, like the ice delivery, 
library funds permitted a daily call upon ev- 
ery customer then the scheme would be ideal. 
Perhaps it is the goal to work for. 


The county system in California, in its in- 
ception, thought first of the adult, or at 
least, the non-school population as its special 
objective. However, it was soon clear that 
the need of the rural elementary schools was 
quite as great and as important. Funds 
which had long been put into the hands of 
school boards produced nothing which in the 
wildest imaginings of a mystery author could 
be called school libraries. Books? Yes, but 
books made up of so much paper, ink, boards 
and cloth, not volumes to supplement texts 
or to catch the childish fancy and lure it on 
into far places. That whole order of things 
has been changed during these twenty years. 
Those funds in the county librarians’ con- 
trol, with the cooperation of the school au- 
thorities, buy the right books in almost un- 
believable quantity and quality. Twenty-five 
hundred districts out of a total of 2,800 are 
in the fold. Can any story relate more con- 
vincingly the merits of a plan in whose par- 
ticipation each district has the sole power 
of determination? Some librarians feel the 
burden of such a great specialized service, 
and are sometimes at a loss as to the right 
it has to absorb so much of their energy 
and time. But here, probably, for the first 
time on a state-wide scale, we are to have 
the opportunity to judge whether early in- 
itiation of the pupil into the uses of the li- 
brary, and daily and continuous contact there- 


with, will give him the power and the incentive 
atter graduation to continue his education. 
We ought to find out whether adult educa- 
tion for the next generation is to be a dream 
or a reality, something to engage the high- 
est interests of an organization, a practical 
working force for the man on the street, or 
merely an incentive to professional organi- 
zers. I am an incorrigible optimist; but I 
know intelligent planning will be an impor- 
tant ingredient in any success we may gain. 

The system started in a natural way. It 
had a beginning, often a very simple begin- 
ning. Always, however, the fundamental 
principles were insisted upon. In such cases 
as even slight deviation therefrom was made, 
there, success was the more uncertain. Direct 
control, tax support, trained and certificated 
executives, flexibility sufficient to meet vary- 
ing conditions, ability to follow natural lines 
of development: these few and easily com- 
prehended rules bring right results. No stress 
has been placed upon buildings—even the 
county headquarters; with the sure expan- 
sion of the service all things needed will 
come. Many publicly owned branches have 
been erected; in the next decade or two more 
attention will be paid to permanent buildings. 

As I see it one rather considerable danger 
lurks in the growth to be. Villages unable 
to secure for themselves the quality of service 
so easily to be had through the greater or- 
ganization grow into towns calling themselves 
cities. Chambers of Commerce thinking of 
civic pride rather than library economy are 
prone to revert to older methods and a build- 
ing. Real cities with taxable wealth and 
population may take care of themselves. What 
we ought to try to instil into the conscious- 
ness of the public is the demand for a li- 
brary service operated on businesslike meth- 
ods, to displace the query, Why cannot 
Blankville have its own library building? It 
is, to be sure, a question of professional 
significance: as yet, almost any citizen feels 
capable of running the library, and the news- 
paper. 

You may wonder if the seeds of this system 
sprouted spontaneously throughout the state. 
Well, not exactly. The State Library had 
the idea and in an open, high minded man- 
ner promoted its spread wherever a few in- 
terested persons could be reached. In the years 
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that have passed the state center has acted 
as the mainspring of the work. There in- 
quiries poured in, there librarians were 
advised and for several years trained, there 
books were gathered to enrich the supplies 
of the local units, and there the workers 
in the ranks know that expert help is never 
asked in vain. In the larger vision of the 
plan the State Library has not made fish and 
fowl of the other libraries of the common- 
wealth: books and assistance are available to 
all on equal terms. Wherever a library ex- 
ists in California, whether it be county, 
municipal or school, it is a service station 


connected with the resources at the capital, 
As best we can let us strive in these days 
of great business organizations to adapt to 
our needs the ideas which are so effective in 
branch banking and in chain stores. In our 
work, very fortunately, we can take over the 
good features of this new business world, and 
leave out those less attractive. California’s 
contribution to library practices, examples of 
which are all about you and open to your 
fullest inspection, is made in the belief that 
it is a part of a social movement tending 
toward a finer life for every man. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA 


By ALTHEA WarreEN, Public Library, Los Angeles 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


We are all gathered together in Califor- 
nia’s “best parlor,” and I am going to en- 
deavor to perform the time honored and rather 
exhausting rite for the poor victims of show- 
ing you the family portrait albums of the 
largest public libraries of our state, using 
pictures that were taken in the first year 
of their activity. Of course I managed to 
twist history in such a way that we shall 
begin with Los Angeles, Great Grandfather 
Los Angeles. 

The first public library in the state came 
around the Horn on a square-rigger in 1844 
and his picture is the usual indomitable pioneer 
type, with an eye like a hawk and the brow of 
a tomahawk. He was a very determined old 
person and his regime began in the expan- 
sive Mexican days for we find recorded the 
starting of a library by the Mexican people. 
I think they really had a dance hall as their 
ulterior motive, but they succeeded in per- 
suading the government to give them a bit of 
land on which to erect a building by parti- 
tioning off one corner of this large room 
for books, and for several months they main- 
tained a library. Of course, the dance went 
on, too. It was called “Los Amigos del Pais” 
and it was down on North Main Street near 
the Plaza. 

Of course, in those days the book collec- 
tion was not a great responsibility. People 
were pleased with newspapers that were six 


months old and a novel of another century 
was read with avidity. 

Even with such easily satisfied readers the 
library soon lapsed into financial difficulties 
and was abandoned for a number of years. 
Poor Grandfather Los Angeles didn’t get 
tax support until 1889 but he managed after 
that to assert his thrifty New England in- 
stincts. For a number of years he boarded 
around in downtown rooming houses and 
had no residence, but he has managed to prove 
that thrift pays in that you will now see his 
edifice right down in the best section of the 
city opposite the Biltmore Hotel. 

His brother, Great Uncle Sacramento, was a 
flashier dresser and he dabbled in politics. His 
library was organized in 1859 as a paid li- 
brary association, and on the roster of those 
early days are the names of all the notables of 
the state at that time, Charles Crocker and 
Mark Hopkins and Senator Stanford, and of 
course, Collis P. Huntington; and the ini- 
tial page of the first register was decorated 
by Tom Nast, the cartoonist. 

Then I want to speak next of the third 
in age, Oakland. Oakland is one of the in- 
tellectual members of our family. He is tall 
and lean and sallow with that light brick 
complexion that the members of the Carnegie 
family are so often addicted to. He has al- 


ways associated with university professors, 
and two of his librarians are celebrated poets, 
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Ina Donna Coolbrith and Charles S. Greene. 
I really fear that Mr. Kaiser, his third li- 
brarian, may be led away from salary statis- 
tics into verse because of his association 
with such a high-toned and poetical organi- 
zation as the Oakland library. 


You are probably wondering if there are 
no ladies’ pictures in the album of Cali- 
fornia public libraries, and so the next 
one I want to speak of is Santa Barbara. The 
picture was taken in 1870 when she returned 
from a finishing school in New York. She 
was dressed with a bustle and a dolman and a 
tiny hat pitched forward on abundant braids 
of hair, with eighteen bracelets, four neck- 
laces, drop ear-rings, and an embossed locket. 
Santa Barbara has always been celebrated for 
style. She was started by a minister from 
New York City, a Dr. Harry Bellows, who 
donated two hundred books to the savage en- 
virons of California for the enlightenment of 
the citizens. Those two hundred books began 
the Santa Barbara Library. She has always 
had great response from her community, was 
given a building very shortly, and tax support; 
and, of course, like all aristocrats, she has 
had her troubles to bear. There was an earth- 
quake which mashed in the two ends of her 
building and for six months Santa Barbara 
was housed in a stable, but it was a very su- 
perior kind of stable, the kind of stable of the 
old days, and she has come forth with a more 
beautiful building than ever and is getting an 
art gallery wing. 

Santa Barbara is famous for her stylish 
accessories, and every spring they have a 
lovely flower exhibit when all the shrubs and 
trees and flowers mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
works decorate the library. 

The next is Cousin San Diego, or Cousin 
James, if we may “New Englandize” him, for 
he was established by a New England mer- 
chant, Father Horton, who began his work in 
San Francisco and came to San Diego to 
establish a new town, the real San Diego of 
today, a little bit south and east of the old 
Spanish settlement. 

Father Horton was one of the early Cali- 
fornia subdividers. He was paid for lots be- 
tween 4th and 3rd and C and B Streets by 
Hubert Bancroft, the California historian who 
then owned a book store in San Francisco. 
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Payment constituted 600 books worth at least 
one dollar apiece. Today if that library were 
sold for the value of the land, of course it 
would be estimated at over $1,000 a volume. 


San Diego had a Carnegie building donated 
in 1900 and has now outgrown it so entirely 
that they are obliged to rent two annexes for 
their downtown service. Water is the great 
need of that county, and I am afraid until a 
sequence of dams has been erected the library 
will be a secondary thing to the citizens; but 
some day they are going to have the building 
they need and deserve. They have a vora- 
cious public to serve, with literary appetites 
that range from the marines to the Theoso- 
phists. 


Next comes Great Uncle Francis. You see, 
I have three saints in a row—Santa Barbara, 
San Diego and San Francisco. He was wiser 
than Los Angeles in that he waited until his 
population was willing to take care of him 
before going into business in books. Before 
a public library in San Francisco was started, 
there were two very substantial pay libraries, 
the Mechanics and the Mercantile. There was 
also an Odd Fellows Library, for in those days 
the Odd Fellows seem to have been very liter- 
ary. A number of the early California libra- 
ries were established through their organiza- 
tion. 

When the San Francisco Public Library 
gathered a mass meeting of citizens and col- 
lected contributions of furniture, money, large 
steel engravings, stuffed owls and similar 
things that people gave to start a library in 
1877, they found the public was willing to 
stand behind them. Senator Rogers had pre- 
pared a state bill which gave California mu- 
nicipalities the right to vote tax money for 
the support of a municipal library, and the 
first budget of the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary was $24,000, a very imposing annual 
budget for those days. 

The next two gentlemen in my album are 
bewhiskered individuals rather of the rural 
type, Uncle Stockton and Uncle Riverside. 
One of them settled in the south of the state 
in 1879 and the other in the north in 1880. 
They both served their county population as 
well as their cities and they have the charac- 
teristic energy and thrift of the farmer class, 
for Stockton secured way back in 1896 a very 
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fine library as a memorial to one of its distin- 
guished citizens, and Riverside has run a li- 
brary school on the side for almost twenty 
years. 


The next lady in the album is Aunt Pasa- 
dena, and she is fully as stylish as Santa 
Barbara. When she first came into being 
ruffled overskirts were the style and her first 
photograph was taken in a turquoise blue dress 
with knife-pleated ruffles and with a most be- 
coming hairdress. 


Abbot Kinney, who was one of the foun- 
ders of the Indiana Colony, which was the 
beginning of Pasadena, formed a library cor- 
poration with shares issued at five dollars 
apiece, to the value of $10,000. Of course, 
all the shares were not sold. In fact only a 
tenth of them were sold, and the corporation 
soon became insolvent, but she began with 
quite a financial set-up. Those were the boom 
days and one year a lot was bought for the 
library at $170 which sold the next year for 
$10,000. 

You can imagine that Pasadena has always 
maintained her library in style when you be- 
hold the old gray stone edifice which still 
stands in the park with two towers and win- 
dows of six different patterns; a very stylish 
library in which the American Library Asso- 
ciation has been entertained in olden days. 

Pasadena is now living up to the very best 
that interior decorating and our ideas of 
beauty can provide for libraries. She has 
got away from Venetian blinds and from 
Derby oak furniture, and if you have all been 
over to see the beautiful new building, you 
know what parchment shades, lovely furniture 
and curtains on cords can do to make a library 
interior charming and restful. 

Berkeley is the next in line. Berkeley is a 
very young little boy in the picture that I see, 
with his hair combed with a wet comb and a 
very surprised, wide-eyed look, such as is 
found in photograph albums only between the 
ages of four and nine. Berkeley had a rosy, 
red-brick complexion in his youth, but he is 
losing that now with his new building, and 
Berkeley and Pasadena are going in for new 
art. The new building is to have a parallel- 
epipedon for a charging desk. 


The last of the pictures is Long Beach, and 
Long Beach is quite sanctimonious. Long 


Beach sits very solemnly with a little walnut 
table beside him and a Bible on the table, 
Long Beach was started as a substitute for the 
saloon. Mr. Long Beach decided that books 
would be better than beer, and several hundred 
volumes were collected in a little shack on the 
ocean front. Of course the ladies of the com- 
munity served in turn as librarians for such a 
worthy purpose. 


Long Beach grew and secured a Carnegie 
building and now that is outgrown, and we hope 
very much Long Beach is going to follow 
Berkeley in having one of the handsomest 
new libraries of our system in California, I 
think Long Beach is the only library in Amer- 
ica that owns oil stock. Long Beach has built 
a branch out of his oil profits, $45,000, and I 
have that direct from Mrs. Brewitt. I know 
it is not newspaper talk. 


And now I must redeem myself from aff 
this frivolity by proving to you I deeply ap- 
preciate the solemnity of the second general 
session, and that I have done all the disagree- 
able things connected with public speeches be- 
fore preparing a paper. 

I pestered everybody I could think of with 
questionnaires and I tabulated statistics, and I 
am going to fire into you a perfect duck-shot 
volley of figures. Also I have asked these 
eleven biggest public libraries in California to 
tell me not only their present problems but 
the numerous records of their problems for the 
future. 


The state of California numbers 141 public 
libraries with 61 other public libraries sup- 
ported by county library systems. The early 
beginnings I am sure you know from the indi- 
vidual histories of the eleven that we have re- 
viewed. From the year 1900 until the War 
was the Carnegie era and there were 14l 
buildings built by Carnegie in our state. Of 
course, it is hard to overestimate what that 
did in giving the public library movement a 
start. 

At present the greatest problem, I think, of 
the public library in California is that of 
under book supply. In the first place, we are 
not as old as the eastern libraries. Our citi- 
zens don’t think of us as a proper repository, 
when they die, for their own libraries or for 
their bequests to establish buildings and book 
funds. Then we have a very general reading 


























public. One of the real estate statistics of the 
1890’s remarked, “California is the lode star 
of speculators, invalids and tourists.” 


Of course, all three of those groups read. 
Tourists read for information. Invalids read 
for diversion, and speculators read for conso- 
lation. And there are not in any of our com- 
munities large foreign or non-reading groups. 
The California Tax Digest for March, 1930, 
has a lot of this good duck-shot material about 
the libraries of California. It shows, so far 
as management is concerned, that in this group 
of eleven largest libraries, five are under city 
managers, five are under the mayor and the 
council, and one, San Diego, has a city man- 
ager, but the library is under the management 
of the council and the mayor. 

Our tax rates vary from eighteen cents in 
Riverside to four and one-half cents in San 
Francisco. The per capita appropriation is 
one dollar and over in only five of the big 
libraries—Berkeley, Pasadena, Riverside, Long 
Beach, and San Diego. All the other large 
libraries have varying amounts under one dol- 
lar and three of them are decidedly less than 
half of what the A. L. A. feels we should 
receive—one dollar per capita. 

Oakland has had a low tax rate, but lately, 
I am glad to say, it has been increased to 
eighty-six cents per capita. 

The most prevalent public library need is, 
of course, book supply, and to show you how 
much we are under what we ought to have, I 
think you will be surprised to learn that only 
Berkeley has nearly two books per person in 
its collection. Berkeley has 1.9 per capita, 
Pasadena has 1.55, Sacramento 1.36, Oakland 
and San Diego 1.11, Long Beach .70, Los 
Angeles .68, and San Francisco .59. Eastern 
cities, I am sure, would have a larger book 
supply in cities of equal population. 


As Riverside, Stockton and Santa Barbara 
count their library books in connection with 
county collections, we can’t use their statistics 
in this comparative record. 

When Charles Fletcher Lummis, then libra- 
rian of Los Angeles, wrote his very interest- 
ing article called “Books in Harness” for Out 
West in 1906, he was proud to record that Los 
Angeles then held the largest per capita cir- 
culation in the United States, but that is not 
now true. I know you will be relieved to hear 
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that at the present time our city no longer has 
the largest per capita circulation, nor is it held 
in California. The largest per capita circulation 
in the state is at Long Beach, which has 10.5 
books per capita circulated per year. Pasadena 
is second, San Diego third and Los Angeles 
fourth, showing that the most virulent strong- 
hold of the speculators, invalids and tourists 
is in the south. 


Next to the need for more books and en- 
larged buildings comes the need for trained 
workers. Of course, there are three fine li- 
brary schools in the state, but the difficulty is 
that the libraries with smaller budgets can’t 
afford to pay salaries that will get graduates 
of library schools. 


Another enormous problem which can only 
be mentioned here and which affects all the 
California libraries is the problem of coordi- 
nation between the school library service and 
the public libraries. The public libraries are 
trying hard to find definite lines within which 
they may keep their activities and for that end 
three of the cities have committees that are 
working with the school authorities and the 
school librarians—San Diego, Los Angeles, 
and Oakland. 

Whether we can define and modify our pres- 
ent methods so that there will be less waste of 
tax money, of course, is something that re- 
mains to be seen, and we all realize that mod- 
ern education has made the high school, the 
junior high school and in some cities the ele- 
mentary school library with its trained work- 
ers of the board of education, a necessary fea- 
ture of the public school service. 


The last of the problems noted by eleven 
librarians is the problem of a pay collection. 
Mr. Kaiser says there are 170 pay libraries in 
Oakland, but he adds, “I do not think their 
competition is all to be regretted.” Mr. 
Woods of the Riverside Public Library feels 
the same way: “They reduce the demand for 
a class of books which we do not like to pur- 
chase, and enable us to concentrate on titles 
more worthy to retain in our collection.” 

In other words, the pay libraries, I think, 
all over the country, are helping us out in the 
books of the hour which three years from now 
will be the problems of the discard depart- 
ment. 


And now let me end with a little dip back 
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again into the past of the album days and re- 
call the first American Library Association 
that ever met in California. The first Ameri- 
can Library Association meeting in California 
is celebrated in the May, 1891, edition of 
Public Libraries, which is given over to the 
sacred topic of this morning, the libraries of 
California, and I want to quote to you the 
record of your entertainment in Pasadena on 
that date: 


In 1891 the American Library Association 
eastern members visited Pasadena. They had 
a special train of five Pullman cars. The 
Pasadena Star gave a full list of their names, 
residences, and official positions. The Board 
of Trade gave them a ride through the city, a 
floral reception in the public library and a 
banquet at the Hotel Green. 


I wonder if there is anybody here today who 
remembers anything that was on the menu 
thirty-eight years ago at the Hotel Green. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA 


By NaTHAN VAN Patten, Stanford University Libraries, California 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Each year on New Year’s Day a great foot- 
ball game between the east and the west is 
played in the Rose Bowl in the neighboring 
city of Pasadena. I remember very well the 
indignation that was aroused in northern Cali- 
fornia when two years ago Stanford Univer- 
sity, representing the west, was described by 
Mr. Graham McNamee as being located in the 
suburbs of Los Angeles. I have never heard 
just how Mr. McNamee’s statement was re- 
ceived in southern California. Fortunately 
for Mr. McNamee he was far away from the 
people who felt indignant, being safely en- 
sconced in New York City. 

I have some trepidation, as a New Yorker 
translated to California less than three years 
ago, in speaking on such a large subject as 
college and university libraries of California. 
This is my second visit to Los Angeles and I 
trust that if I fail to show a proper apprecia- 
tion of the resources of the libraries connected 
with the colleges and universities of southern 
California, my friends here will pardon me 
and not receive it as Mr. McNamee’s refer- 
ence to Stanford was received. 

It is possible to speak of colleges and uni- 
versities and their libraries as a group only 
by indulging in very broad generalization. 
This is not true to the same extent of public 
libraries in any particular state where the de- 
velopment of such institutions may quite prop- 
erly be considered as a library movement. 

The variation between any two colleges or 
universities is quite great. They vary in the 
powers conferred by their founding grant. 
Their support may be derived from the state, 
from endowments and fees, or a combination 


of these sources. Their subjects of instruc- 
tion are extremely diverse and their traditions 
and their ideals differ. 

The history of a particular college or uni- 
versity library parallels closely that of the 
institution with which it is connected. Such 
a library differs essentially from a public li- 
brary of the same size. The public library is 
usually a corporate entity; the college library 
is a department of a larger organization. The 
public library serves a large clientele with ex- 
tremely varied interests; the college library 
serves a small and highly selected group with 
a considerable community of interests. The 
acquisition policy of the public library is 
largely determined by its staff, while in the 
college library development is closely coordi- 
nated with and limited by the educational and 
research activities of the supporting institution. 

The older colleges and universities of the 
United States began in a small way, with few 
buildings, few professors, and few students. 
Endowments were limited and growth slow. 
This is not true of the newer institutions. The 
rapid progress made within a relatively short 
period by universities such as Johns Hopkins, 
Chicago, Stanford and Cornell is familiar to 
everyone. Their libraries already rival in size 
those of older institutions such as Columbia, 
Princeton, Brown and Pennsylvania. This 
rapid growth has not resulted in the forma- 
tion of collections equal in quality to those 
gathered together over a much longer period. 
None of the colleges or universities of Cali- 
fornia are venerable as to age. 

During the early years of a library’s his- 
tory, books are acquired in a more or less hap- 
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hazard manner by gift and purchase. Later 
this condition is replaced by organized efforts 
consistently directed towards the realization 
of definite objectives. College and university 
libraries are fortunate in being able to call 
upon many experts in various fields who are 
members of the academic community for as- 
sistance in carrying on their acquisitional ac- 
tivities. The librarian is concerned not only 
with providing material immediately required 
for instruction and research, but must also be 
foresighted in gathering collections for the use 
of future generations. This justifies the pur- 
chase of many books and journals which may 
rest unused upon the shelves for years, but 
which would be otherwise unavailable when 
required. 

A library of 500,000 volumes is no longer 
remarkable for its size. Such a library may 
be inadequate to meet the needs of a modern 
university. There are few libraries of this 
size west of Chicago. Only two educational 
institutions upon the Pacific Coast have larger 
collections: California and Stanford. 


There is a greater difference between the 
conditions which determine the development 
of college and university libraries in the east 
and in California than may at first seem ap- 
parent. Distance compels us to be self- 
dependent and interdependent to a very high 
degree. In spite of the increased speed with 
which communication has been made possible 
between the two coasts, the California library 
is nearly as remote from the large libraries 
of the east as the latter libraries are from 
those of England and Germany. This applies 
somewhat to the maintenance of contact with 
publishers and booksellers. 


It is becoming apparent that American and 
foreign students are no longer centering their 
attentions upon eastern institutions to the ex- 
clusion of those on the Pacific Coast. Many 
graduate students from the eastern parts of 
the United States and from Europe are now 
attending California universities. Research is 
as actively carried on in these institutions as 
in the universities of the Atlantic Seaboard. 
With much more limited library resources to 
meet the needs of research we must make the 
best of what we have. California should be a 
fertile field for experimentation in cooperative 
library enterprises. Union catalogs, coopera- 
tive cataloging, and limitation of fields should 
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all command our thoughtful consideration. 

No agreement exists at present with regard 
to the limitation of acquisition in particular 
fields, but certain practices of this kind do 
exist. For example, it is unlikely that Stan- 
ford will compete with California in the field 
of western history, nor that California or the 
other colleges and universities will extensively 
acquire material relating to the World War. 

Political, economic and linguistic factors all 
contribute toward marking the difference be- 
tween the development of libraries on this 
coast and in the east. The latter has for its 
nearest foreign neighbor English-speaking 
Canada, while ours is Spanish-speaking Mex- 
ico; across the Atlantic are the older nations 
of Europe, while we face across the Pacific, 
China and Japan. Our commercial relations 
are certain to be largely with these countries 
and with those of Central and South America. 
California is essentially an agricultural and 
mining state, while the east is industrial. 

Since the colleges and universities of Cali- 
fornia may be expected to give considerable 
attention to the history, economics, politics, 
and languages of China and Japan, compre- 
hensive collections relating to the literatures 
of these subjects must be provided. This of 
course applies also to Mexico and to Central 
and South America. 


The two great university libraries of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford contain good general col- 
lections. With a few exceptions neither li- 
brary is exceptionally rich in particular sub- 
jects in the same sense as are the libraries of 
Yale and Harvard. 


The Bancroft Library at the University of 
California is one of the most important collec- 
tions relating to the history of the west and of 
Hispanic America. It is unequaled for mate- 
rial relating to the Pacific slope in general and 
California in particular. 


This library was established in 1905, when 
the University purchased from Herbert Howe 
Bancroft, at a cost of $150,000, the great col- 
lection of books and manuscripts which he had 
collected in connection with the compilation of 
his various historical works. According to 
estimates made in 1905 by Mr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites, then superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library, Mr. Bancroft’s library 
comprised some 43,000 printed books and pam- 
phlets, 5,000 volumes of newspapers, 2,000 
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maps and atlases, and 125,000 manuscripts. 
The scope of the collection may best be stated 
by quoting Mr. Thwaites, who says: 


In the main, his range of collection was the 
vast region of the Pacific slope, from Alaska 
down through the Central American states; 
but he also assiduously collected material upon 
the entire Rocky Mountain district—Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and western Texas. There is also 
much material—of very great value, although 
not so inclusive—upon Louisiana under Span- 
ish dominion, and most of the islands of the 
West Indies. . . . I take profound satisfaction 
in reporting that the collection is found to be 
astonishingly large and complete, easily first 
in its own field, and taking high rank among 
the famous collections of Americana 


Since 1905 numerous additions have been 
made to the Bancroft Library and its premier 
position remains unchallenged. As was antici- 
pated at the time of its purchase, the library 
has become the center for research on the his- 
tory of the Pacific slope and to less extent on 
that of Hispanic America. 


Many historians have drawn heavily upon 
its resources in the preparation of their 
publications. 


The Hoover War Library at Stanford Uni- 
versity is notable as one of the three great 
collections in the world where research may 
be satisfactorily carried on in connection with 
all aspects of the World War and the period 
of reconstruction. 


The circumstances surrounding the begin- 
nings of the Hoover War Library are set 
forth in a report published in 1921. This was 
prepared by Dr. E. D. Adams, to whom much 
of the credit for its inception must be given. 
Dr. Adams says: 


The origin of the collection, so far as it is 
known to me, resulted from a letter written 
to Mr. Herbert Hoover, an alumnus and trus- 
tee of Stanford University, shortly after he 
had organized the movement for the relief of 
the people of Belgium. In that letter I urged 
the importance of preserving records of any 
and every sort in this great humanitarian un- 
dertaking, unique in methods and purpose in 
the history of the world, and stated the ulti- 
mate value as historical archives of such rec- 
ords, together with the hope that they might 
be deposited at Stanford University . . . Mr. 
Hoover, therefore, responded readily to my 
suggestion, and the archives of Belgian relief 
constitute the first item of importance in our 
collection . .. From 1914, then the thought of 
an historical collection, related to the Great 
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War, for Stanford University had been in Mr, 
Hoover’s mind, and occasionally he sent per- 
sonal accounts of some especially interesting af- 
fair or interview; but the first intimation of a 
larger plan came in the form of a cable from 
Paris, in April, 1919, to Mrs. Hoover, then 
at Stanford University, instructing her to in- 
form President Wilbur and myself that 
$50,000 was available for “an historical col- 
lection on the Great War” if a “suitable com- 
mission” was at once organized and sent to 
Paris to undertake the work. A further ex- 
change of cables showed that Mr. Hoover had 
no definite plan, but was merely impressed with 
the desirability of making a collection and 
doing it at once, leaving details to be worked 
out. Speed seemed to be required if Peace 
Conference materials were to be secured, and 
as a result Mrs. Adams and I started for Paris 
on May 22, 1919, as a “suitable commission,” 
leaving for later determination the scope and 
nature of the work and its organization. 


A remarkable collection made by Dr. Adams 
while in Paris has been fully described in 
Stanford university publications, Hoover war 
library, Bibliographical series, I. A catalogue 
of Paris peace conference delegation propa- 
ganda in the Hoover war library, published in 
1926. 

This is probably the most complete collec- 
tion of such material in existence and includes 
1,298 pieces of authenticated and 645 pieces of 
unauthenticated propaganda issued by fifty- 
three nations and groups represented at the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

Mr. Hoover has continued to lend very gen- 
erous support to the acquisition policy of the 
library, aside from his initial liberal provision 
of funds for this purpose. His name has been 
the library’s greatest asset in obtaining mate- 
rial not available upon a commercial basis. 

The directors of the Hoover War Library 
have availed themselves of every method of 
acquisition which promised to enrich the col- 
lection. These have included: field trips to 
Europe by Dr. Ralph H. Lutz, the present 
chairman of the board; an extended visit to 
Russia by the late Dr. Frank Golder; visits to 
Mexico by the Director of University Libra- 
ries, and to various parts of the United States 
by other directors. Many Stanford profes- 
sors have devoted part of their time while 
abroad to the interests of the Hoover War 
Library; honorary curators have served the 
library devotedly in Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Canada, Finland, France, Hungary, 
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Mexico and Poland. These gentlemen, all dis- 
tinguished scholars, have been continually on 
the watch for desirable manuscripts and print- 
ed matter within the library’s scope; standing 
orders have been placed with many of the 
leading foreign booksellers and their catalogs 
carefully checked as received; intimate ex- 
change relations have been maintained with 
the principal libraries of Austria, England, 
Germany, France, Russia and the United 
States. 

The library is exceptionally rich in society 
publications for the war period, due to Dr. 
Adams’ early recognition of the value inherent 
in such material. The files of government 
documents are relatively complete for every 
country in the world, both belligerent and neu- 
tral. The library is indebted to Dr. Adams in 
this connection, since many of the files have 
been obtained as a result of his personal cor- 
respondence with American diplomatic and 
consular officers. 

Aside from society and government publi- 
cations, exceptional journal files have been ob- 
tained by purchase and exchange. Particular 
attention has been given to the acquisition of 
the journal literature for both the war and 
post-war periods. It is unlikely that these 
collections covering the years 1914-1929 are 
equaled elsewhere. The section devoted to 
newspapers includes bound files of the impor- 
tant dailies from the principal cities of Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Russia, Switzerland and the United 
States. These have been selected with a view 
to a representation of the various political 
viewpoints in each country. 


It is impossible to discuss the manuscript 
holdings of the Hoover War Library at this 
time, other than to say that these are of such 
a character that no historian can hope to com- 
plete his studies in connection with the World 
War unless he makes use of them. Their 
care and organization for research will event- 
ually require the services of a staff of compe- 
tent archivists. 

The Hoover War Library will be classified 
according to the Library of Congress classi- 
fication. At the present time, although largely 
uncataloged, the printed materials are avail- 
able for use through complete author check- 
lists arranged by countries. The cataloging is 
progressing steadily, the library maintaining its 
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own staff of catalogers under the general su- 
pervision of the Chief of the Cataloging 
Division of the Stanford University Libraries. 


The story of the Hoover War Library dur- 
ing the past ten years is a fascinating one. 
During that period a reference collection de- 
voted to a single large subject has been 
brought together, comprising more than 68,000 
volumes and fully as many pamphlets and 
manuscripts. Although few of the ordinary 
books are missing from the library, it is essen- 
tially a collection of rarer and more obscure 
works in the field. 

The years which have elapsed since the 
Armistice have necessarily been largely de- 
voted to acquisition. Considerable research 
has, however, already been carried out in con- 
nection with its resources. The Hoover War 
Library cannot fail to become a mecca for his- 
torians from all parts of the world, and it is 
here that history made in Europe between 
1914-1918 will be exposed to the scrutiny of 
scholars, and at their hands take form as part 
of the world’s literature. 

The Lane Medical Library at San Franeisco, 
one of the Stanford University Libraries, is 
the principal medical library west of Chicago, 
and one of the largest in the United States. 
It now comprises approximately 70,000 vol- 
umes, has its own building, and is increas- 
ingly serving the medical profession of the 
entire Pacific Coast through interlibrary loans 
and bibliographical assistance, much as the 
Army Medical Library serves the east. 

The University of California Medical School 
and the College of Medical Evangelists have 
smaller libraries which are being steadily de- 
veloped. The cordial cooperation between the 
three medical libraries in making their collec- 
tions mutually useful results in the provision 
of very complete facilities to the staffs and 
students of all of these institutions and to 
practitioners and research workers throughout 
the state. 


The University of California, Mills College 
and Stanford University have all benefited 
from the generosity of Mr. Albert M. Bender 
of San Francisco, who has established at each 
of these institutions a collection of finely print- 
ed books to which additions are steadily being 
made. The Bender Collection at Mills College 
is particularly complete and is housed in a very 
fine room provided by the same donor. 
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Mr. Bender’s vision is resulting in a notable 
cultural stimulus to our students, several of 
whom have acquired presses of their own 
while others are actively collecting along the 
same lines. 

The University of California at Los Ange- 
les has recently occupied a new library build- 
ing and its collections are being rapidly in- 
creased. This library will soon take its place 
as one of the most important libraries of the 
state. The recent purchase of the great Hoff- 
man philosophical library results in the U. C. 
L. A. Library taking a premier position in this 
field. 

The famous library of W. A. Clark, Jr., is 
now the property of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. This collection which 
has its own building and staff is second only 
to the Huntington Library in the field of Eng- 
lish literature. This library is not yet avail- 
able for general use. 

The Library of the University of South- 
ern California is undergoing a similar ex- 
pansion which will no doubt soon cause it to 
be numbered also as one of the great libraries 
of California. 


At Claremont we have three small colleges, 
Pomona, a coeducational institution, Scripps, 
an institution for women, Claremont, an ad- 
vanced institution, and a church institution, 
merging their library interests to a certain ex- 
tent and maintaining a great library for the 
use of all the separate colleges. Adequate 
libraries exist at the other colleges and uni- 
versities of the state including the College of 
the Pacific, Santa Clara University, California 
Institute of Technology, Occidental College, 
St. Mary’s College and the various state nor- 
mal colleges. 

The University of California at Berkeley 
has a library school with whose merit all 
American librarians are familiar. A junior 
library school is maintained at the San Jose 
State Teachers College. 

We are compelled to exercise a greater de- 
gree of modesty in speaking of our college 
and university libraries than is necessary or 
usual in referring to our climate. A good be- 
ginning has been made, however, and we hope 
that the future will demonstrate the truth of 
the old adage that in this we have the making 
of a good ending. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
By Extra S. Morcan, Lincoln High School Library, Los Angeles 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Whether or not Americans are speed mad, 
they surely are fond of moving about. Per- 
haps motion delights the Californian even 
more than it does his fellow Americans, for 
the climate permits him to practice it all the 
year ’round. He may be said to have a form 
of motion for the exercise of most of his 
faculties; the motion picture for the eye, the 
“talkie” for the ear, the alluring road for the 
foot (the foot being on the gas, not on the 
gravel!), orange and other fruit juices for the 
palate (they move in enormous quantities), 
and his critics sometimes insinuate that his 
imagination, when exerted in praise of things 
Californian, is the most nimble of all! Be that 
as it may, books for the mind and heart move 
here too! 

The school library movement beginning here 
in 1903 had its counterpart on the east coast 
about the same time. To show the changes 
wrought by time and effort let me present for 
your view an imaginary motion picture film 


of two reels. Reel number one depicts a scene 
in the old Los Angeles High School, the only 
high school of that day. With one who, the 
title informs us, is a newly appointed librarian, 
we enter what is evidently a study room, for 
pupils seated at stationary classroom desks 
are studying textbooks. With some dismay 
the librarian regards a row of locked book 
cases, and a huge bunch of keys. Her ex- 
pression as she finally matches the last key 
to its lock, bodes doom for those doors! Op- 
portunity for protest comes with the arrival of 
the principal. He objects that the books will 
become dusty and soiled if no doors protect 
them. In the end a compromise is reached. 
Canvas shall sheathe them at night when the 
janitor wields his broom! History and Eng- 
lish teachers enter to offer cooperation and 
to express satisfaction in the appointment of 
a librarian for the school. Bells ring and as 
the pupils depart they look curiously at the 
open book cases. The librarian assures them 
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that they shall remain open, and that books 
will be lent. Reel number two shows the in- 
terior of a present day library centrally lo- 
cated in a fairly typical California high school 
plant. Wide-swinging doors disclose a large, 
well lighted room, attractively decorated. 
Book shelves line the walls, and the furni- 
ture designed for beauty as well as convenience 
accommodates about five per cent of the stu- 
dent body at a sitting. Card catalog, filing 
cases, Reader’s Guide stand, bound magazine 
and reference shelves are surrounded by busy 
pupils who have come, not to study text-books, 
but for reference work or to read books and 
magazines. The librarian is moving about as- 
sisting and advising. At the loan desk pupil 
helpers, members of the pre-vocational library 
class, are busily occupied. Others are putting 
away books or revising the shelves, while in 
the workroom, collating, stamping, and pocket- 
ing new books and magazines are in progress. 
Library work is a popular elective. It pre- 
pares students to be intelligent users of col- 
lege and public libraries, and sometimes leads 
to adoption of the profession. Bulletin 
boards with interesting and timely displays, 
show cases and new-book racks are all de- 
signed to create an interest in world affairs, 
and to lure the beholder to further and im- 
proved reading. An adjoining room is oc- 
cupied at the moment by a civics class. The 
teacher is discussing the books displayed as 
material for bibliographies to be used in the 
writing of term themes. Next period a class 
will come to this room for a lesson on the use 
of books and libraries. Bells ring, and the 
library empties, only to be immediately re- 
filled by another group of pupils; a process 
repeated six or eight times a day. Noon 
time and the hours before and after school see 
little change in numbers. Reading, borrow- 
ing and returning books and magazines con- 
tinue until closing time. The 1903 experi- 
ment in one high school has become the 1930 
indispensable workshop in more than 300 
junior and senior high schools. 


Perhaps no librarian may enjoy a greater 
opportunity than that which falls to the lot of 
those in elementary schools. To them is af- 
forded the privilege of daily inculcating read- 
ing habits and tastes during those early form- 
ative years. Though these libraries have 
been the latest to develop, they are the most 
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interesting feature of the school library move- 
ment at the present time. Long Beach may 
well lay claim to having most nearly achieved 
the ideal, for each of its large elementary 
schools has a well equipped, well stocked 
library presided over by a trained children’s 
librarian. In such surroundings all the pos- 
sibilities of the life-long joy that lies in books 
is assured to the fortunate little people of those 
schools. Oakland, Pasadena and other com- 
munities have adopted some features of this 
plan. The Los Angeles City School Library 
lends its close-to-a-million volumes through 
the classroom teachers, by weekly deliveries to 
each of the 300 elementary school buildings. 
As an approach to the Long Beach plan, some 
fifty schools have set aside rooms as libraries, 
in which are gathered all the books lent to 
the building, and where classroom teachers 
may take their pupils at stated times. Trav- 
cling librarians visit the outlying districts to 
give assistance and advice, and to instruct 
pupils in the use and appreciation of books. 
Practically all the school libraries are func- 
tioning as parts of the school systems and 
are directly under their control. The county 
library system, by its method of shared ex- 
pense, is supplying books to many of the 
smaller communities where, otherwise, for 
lack of funds there would be none. In the 
larger centers, such as San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Long Beach and San Diego, cen- 
tral purchasing and all, or partial, central 
cataloging are the practice. Supervisors of 
school libraries are employed in San Diego, 
Long Beach, Oakland and San Francisco. 
To hold positions in high schools of Califor- 
nia, librarians must obtain a teacher’s cer- 
tificate of secondary grade, since the law 
states that no librarian may be employed in 
a high school for more than two hours a 
day without such certification. It also de- 
fines her status as a teacher, and includes 
her among the beneficiaries of the state re- 
tirement act. By this act she may draw a 
pension after thirty years of service. This 
assurance of her membership in the faculty 
adds authority and influence to her position. 
The usual practice is, and has been, to em- 
ploy trained librarians, but measures are 
now under way making recognized library 
training a legal requirement as well. 


The National Education Association meet- 
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ing in Oakland fifteen years ago, afforded 
an opportunity for gathering a group of 
school librarians for the formation of a state 
association. Through the California School 
Library Association, organized then, measures 
of vital significance to the school libraries 
have been effected, notably those just men- 
tioned; certification, definition of status, and 
inclusion under the retirement act. Mr. Will 
C. Wood, then commissioner of secondary 
education and later state superintendent of 
schools, by his advice and influence aided very 
materially in the passage of these measures. 
School librarians appreciate his broadminded 
foresight. The Association is very much 
alive, having almost as many members as 
there are school librarians; a membership it 
may be truthfully asserted, motivated by a 
spirit of enthusiastic service. Because of 
California’s “magnificent distances” meetings 
of the whole do not occur oftener than once 
a year. The two sections, northern and 
southern, do meet more frequently and ex- 
ert a most beneficial influence on the li- 
braries. Local organizations in the larger 
centers are also accomplishing much. Pub- 
lications of these organizations include 4 list 


CONFERENCE 
. 

of books for junior high schools published in 
1923 and about to appear in revised form, 
and A list for senior high schools published 
in 1928. These lists are valuable because 
so thoroughly practical. Entries are only in- 
cluded after actual use and approval by both 
teachers and school librarians. 

Believing wholeheartedly, as we do, in the 
value of our work, school librarians view with 
some satisfaction, the growth of these libraries 
in our state. Open minded officials and far- 
sighted, cooperating teachers have made pos- 
sible the realization of our vision, to a large 
degree. In planning for new schools now, 
the librarian is among the first faculty mem- 
bers to be chosen, and plans for the library 
are deemed just as important as those for 
any other department. Essential as books 
have always been in the educational process, 
the need for even more of them in the school 
plant, and at instant command, increases as 
the trend away from the text-book grows. 
Therefore, while the school library movement 
is well under way in California, we do not 
feel that we have arrived. No, let me re- 
mind you, Californians love motion, and the 
school libraries must move, and on and on. 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


By Max Farranp, Director of Research, The Huntington Library, San Marino, California 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


I should like, in a very few minutes, to 
try to give you a little idea of the way in 
which Mr. Huntington made this rather won- 
derful collection which is now being used for 
the benefit of the public, being entrusted to 
five trustees for that purpose. 

Mr. Huntington was born in 1850 and he 
made his great success in the business world 
under the guidance and direction of his un- 
cle, Mr. Collis P. Huntington, the railroad 
magnate, who entrusted to his nephew more 
and more responsibility in his railroads and 
other enterprises. It is really necessary to 
make that statement right at the start be- 
cause it was the application of big business 
methods to the collecting of a library that 
in a way makes it, I won't say significant, 
but makes it possible to understand how the 
library came to be so significant. 


I ought to stop right here and say that I 
am the last person connected with the Hunt- 
ington Library to attempt to give any de- 
scription of it. It would require the knowledge 
of the entire staff and even that would be in- 
sufficient to give any description of the con- 
tents. I am especially indebted to Mr. Bliss, 
the librarian, and to Mr. Robert Schad, curator 
of rare books. Mr. Schad is preparing a brief 
sketch on Mr. Huntington’s life and collec- 
tions which will appear in an early number 
of the bulletin we are about to establish, and 
I am drawing upon that sketch, which Mr. 
Schad was good enough to let me have, in 
what I am trying to tell you this morning. 

In about 1900, when Mr. Huntington was 
fifty years old, he began to indulge himself 
in his two hobbies, book buying and picture 
buying. For a number of years after that 
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time it was interesting to see the nature of 
his collections. He was then collecting so 
rapidly that his rooms at the Metropolitan 
Club in New York were soon overflowing 
and it was necessary for him to get storage 
space outside, which was a most unsatisfactory 
condition. 

At the same time Mr. Huntington was 
already becoming interested in his southern 
California property, in the Shorb Ranch at 
San Marino, and plans were beginning to de- 
velop in his own mind for the building of his 
own house and ultimately for the keeping of 
his collections in that place. 

He went on with his collecting in a more 
or less ordinary way. Mr. Schad took the 
figures from the sale of the Henry W. Poor 
collection in 1908-1909. I want you to re- 
member that because you will see the change 
coming over his method of collecting very 
shortly. Mr. Huntington acquired 1,600 items 
in that sale, mainly of finely printed and 
beautifully illustrated books, illuminated man- 
uscripts, and some English and American 
literature. 

In about 1910 Mr. Huntington “retired.” ( ?) 
When we speak of his “retiring” we always 
put that in quotation marks and with a ques- 
tion mark after it. It was a purely nominal 
retirement, but he began to give more and 
more time to his collecting, particularly of 
books and of pictures. I ask you to notice 
that date because it is impossible to separate 
several factors and forces that were work- 
ing together. In 1911 he purchased the E. 
Dwight Church collection—that also affected 
the situation. 


We can’t say just how much one force 
influenced him in his method, but what we 
do notice is that about this time, or very 
soon after, Mr. Huntington began to apply 
to his book collecting the method which 
had been so successful in his business—that 
was to accomplish in a single operation as 
much as was possible, large scale operation 
and consolidation—and that seems to have 
been influenced and affected by the Dwight 
Church collection which he bought in 1911 
when it was put upon the market. 

The story is (most of you have seen the 
wonderful catalog which Dr. George Cole 
has made of that collection—only 2,100 items, 


and every item in the collection of a quality 
that deserved to have its title page repro- 
duced and a description of the item given) 
that George D. Smith, the great bookseller 
went to Mr. Huntington and asked him if he 
would not be a member of a syndicate to pur- 
chase this collection and they would divide the 
collection among themselves. Mr. Hunting- 
ton asked a few questions and said, “No, I 
will not join in a syndicate of that kind, but 
I will purchase the entire collection provided 
it can be obtained at a reasonable price.” The 
price paid was something like one million 
dollars. That seems to have confirmed Mr. 
Huntington in his method because we noticed 
at once something of a change in his method 
of operation. 

For example, that wonderful Hoe collection 
came on the market almost immediately after- 
wards, and Mr. Huntington purchased forty 
per cent of the items that were offered at 
that time. Then came the Huth collection in 
England, from which he made large pur- 
chases extending over a number of years. 

If you will just bear in mind that Mr. Hunt- 
ington was proceeding to purchase under this 
large scale method, combining in a single 
operation collections of books, you will see 
it was inevitable, in purchasing collections in 
that way, that he would obtain a good many 
duplicates; and accordingly he proceeded to 
dispose of those duplicates, keeping only the 
choicest copies of the items, and the duplicate 
sales were famous. 

Another thing, Mr. Huntington began then 
a definite process of specialization in his book 
collection; keeping almost entirely to the field 
of English and American literature and his- 
tory, and confining himself to first editions 
or to early, rare editions. 

Somewhere about that time he took the very 
daring step, as it seemed, of transferring some 
of his capital from investments into his col- 
lections of books and pictures. 

We know when a large scale business 
operator is concerned with the achieving of 
a point, the cost of that achievement is of 
secondary consideration. I don’t mean it was 
done recklessly, but he was striving for a 
very definite end, and the prices that he paid 
were of minor consideration. 


So with these enormous resources at his 
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back and with the use of his capital for pur- 
chases, he went on purchasing library after 
library, disposing of the duplicates. You 
can see that in a very short time disposing of 
duplicates would be a burden and also that 
dealers would offer him the first opportunity 
to purchase collections, because he was pay- 
ing-the best prices offered, and would agree 
to dispose of duplicates for him. 

Don’t you see that from the library’s point 
of view it was just as much a purchase en 
bloc as every one of the other purchases that 
had been made? Accordingly when we started 
in a little while ago to make a list and a 
description of the various libraries and col- 
lections that Mr. Huntington had bought, we 
were told there were some forty odd such 
libraries, but when we came upon this second 
fact, namely, that the cream of a library had 
been skimmed for his purpose, which was 
just as much as a purchase en bloc, we found 
we had to include that. 


And so the numbers increased of the li- 
braries collected in making this list from 
forty to sixty, to ninety, to a hundred, to 
over a hundred, and finally Mr. Sherburn, 
who is taking charge of that work for us 
at the library, simply held up his hands in 
despair and said, “We will stop here. We 
will describe 100 collections that have gone 
into the making of this library.” 


That is what we mean when we say that 
the Huntington Library is a library of li- 
braries, a collection of collections. Mr. Hunt- 
ington did pay what were at the time extrava- 
gant prices, but I want to quote just two 
things to you, two instances. 


Just a short time ago I was at a meeting 
of historical students, and after our busi- 
ness session was over several men came up 
to me and asked about the library; some of 
them had not visited it. As usual many 
questions were asked about the prices that 
kad been paid. I said that was one thing 
I knew nothing about. A very prominent 
book dealer, one of the large book dealers 
of the country, was standing there and he 
said, “I know something about the prices 
that were paid in the purchases of the Hunt- 
ington Library. Mr. Farrand, if you will 
let me take the books in the Huntington Li- 
brary, I will agree to sell those books and 


return to the library five times what Mr, 
Huntington paid for them.” 


The other instance was in connection with 
one of the great book men in England. Before 
the public announcement had been made about 
my connection with the library, I saw this 
gentleman in London, and after talking with 
him for two hours, he said, “May I give 
you one piece of advice?” 

“That’s what I came to you for,” I said, 

He said, “When Mr. Huntington entered 
this book buying game, he paid perfectly ab- 
surd and ridiculous prices for his books. He 
has simply ruined the book collecting game. 
No one else has been able, is able, to com- 
pete with him. We have all of us damned 
him and we have damned him justly. But 
if you have any influence with Mr. Hunt- 
ington, or if you have any authority after he 
dies, you take my advice and do just exactly 
what Mr. Huntington has been doing for 
the last twenty years. He has had the cream 
of the book world offered to him,”’—and that 
is exactly what it was. 


That is the point I want to emphasize first 
of all—the way in which this collection was 
brought together and the rarity and the qual- 
ity of that collection, because Mr. Hunting- 
ton was paying attention only to rare books, 
the first editions, things that were difficult to 
obtain, and manuscripts. 


We always remonstrated with him that 
it was necessary to have a good many books 
back of these as a working library in order 
to use these rarities properly, and I remember 
very well, in the last months of Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s life, taking the question up with him. 
He simply brushed me aside and said, “I am 
not the least bit concerned about that. You 
will attend to that just as soon as I am dead. 
My business is to get these rare items to- 
gether.” Had he expressed it in different 
words he might have said, “The things you 
haven't the nerve to purchase,” for that’s ex- 
actly what the situation was. 


Remember that the books were his primary 
interest at the start, and that later he be- 
came interested in the collecting of manu- 
scripts. Out of that grew the very remarkable 
collection of manuscripts numbering about 
800,000 items. 
tually counted. 


They have never been ac- 
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It was because of those things that Dr. 
Rosenbach in his Books and bidders, wrote 
shortly after Mr. Huntington’s death: “Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington was without doubt the 
greatest collector of books the world has 
ever known. The library at San Gabriel (now 
San Marino), California, which houses his 
wonderful collection, will be the Mecca of 
students for all time. No gift to a nation 
or to a state can ever equal his. America 
does not appreciate it today, but as time 
spins its web and the world becomes better 
acquainted with the Huntington treasures, 
this fact will be adequately recognized.” 

And as the result of less than twenty 
years collecting in this way, Mr. Huntington 
gathered a library of about 175,000 volumes, 
of which we calculate that more than half, 
over fifty per cent, will be classed as unusual 
or rare. 

A library of 175,000 volumes is not a large 
library in comparison with other big libraries, 
but in rarity and quality it is very great 
indeed. 

Mr. Briggs speaking of it the other day 
said, “In the Treasure Room at the library 
at Harvard there are about 30,000 volumes, 
or about two per cent of the total. Thirty, 
forty, or sixty per cent of the Huntington 
Library might go in that class and there is 
the value and the importance of your li- 
brary.” 

If there were time I could run through 
and give you comparisons with some of the 
other libraries, and emphasize some of the 
features of the Huntington Library that bring 
out its unique character. But a library col- 
lected in the way described would be, from 
the standpoint of the student, necessarily ir- 
regular. It is a library of libraries, a col- 
lection of collections, where people have 
spent their lifetimes, and even generations, in 
collecting along a particular line. 


It rarely happens that the interest of the 
collector and the interest of the student co- 
incide exactly. In certain fields they do, 
but in others they do not; but you will find 
a perfectly unbelievable collection in the 
case of the drama, because of the interest 
taken by collectors in Shakespeare and _ his 
successors, in the number of rare and first 
editions in that field. For example, in the 
field of the drama, leaving out the Shake- 


spearean period, and taking from the period 
of the Restoration, from 1660 down to 1800, 
there are over ninety per cent of the first 
editions of all the printed plays that have 
appeared in England and America. Of 
course you can see what that means for the 
student. 

And so there are other important collec- 
tions. The law collection is very great and 
our manuscript collection is very good. You 
will find in dealing with the field in which I 
am especially interested, that of American 
history, a perfectly remarkable collection with 
very unusual things in the field of the early 
Colonial period, dealing largely with the 
eastern coast. Then it jumps to the west- 
ern field. There is practically nothing on 
the Mississippi Valley. I was going to say 
there was very little upon the South, and 
yet there is the great Brock collection about 
Virginia. It is not a completely rounded col- 
lection by any means, and, recognizing that, 
I want to add two points with regard to it. 

There is no working library back of it, 
although we are building it up as fast as pos- 
sible so it will be possible for students to 
use the library to advantage ;—for example 
with all of these rare, first editions, there 
was no complete, modern, acceptable edition 
of Addison, Swift, Pope; any of those mod- 
ern writers, and yet you will find the rarest 
cf the first editions there. 

The other point upon which we wish to 
lay particular emphasis is that Mr. Hunt- 
ington realized the responsibility as the col- 
lection grew, and that it was a collection 
which ought not to be used,—could not be used 
—in the way of the ordinary public library, 
and accordingly he made provision in his deeds 
of trust for the library to be a research li- 
brary for the advancement of learning, avail- 
able to scholars and other persons engaged in 
research or creative work in history (notice 
the phrasing there), literature, art, science, 
and kindred subjects. 


And so provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of a research institution in the hu- 
manities, the first time, to my knowledge, that 
such an institution has been established, which 
we hope will be comparable with the great re- 
search institutions in science. 

We feel the obligation at the library to 
give information as rapidly as possible to 
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other libraries, and that means to the students 
who are interested. It must be scattered in- 
formation for a time, but as rapidly as it can 
be done, we are trying to do two things: first, 
to get out a series of publications which will 
reproduce at a reasonable cost some of the 
rare items both in books and manuscripts that 
are in the library, putting those out as fast as 
the public will absorb them; and second, to 
bring out a bulletin which, published irregular- 
ly, will give definite information about the col- 
lections. Again I want to emphasize that we 
are not going to bring these out in limited 


de luxe editions, but they will be brought out 
at a price which is just a little above cost. 

The trustees are taking their duties seriously 
and are endeavoring to make the library ayail- 
able for scholars, for those who are com- 
petent to use it. Everyone who is competent 
tc use the library is welcomed and we are 
trying to insist that the quality of production 
in research and in publication shall be on a 
par with the quality of the library itself, 
which is, I suppose, superior to any other 
I‘brary of its size in the world. 


THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Rosert G. Sprout, President-Elect, University of California, Berkeley 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The privilege of addressing you this after- 
noon is a great one, but I lay no flattering unc- 
tion to my soul on that account. I realize 
fully that the invitation is an expression of 
the essential unity of interest between libraries 
and other educational institutions, a tribute 
to the great university of which I am a part, 
and a reflection of your natural and proper 
curiosity as to the type of man who is soon 
to assume its presidency. Nevertheless, I 
am deeply sensible of the honor of appear- 
ing before this most useful association, and 
quite as sensible of my inadequacy to under- 
take professional iibrary discussion without 
disclosing ignorance almost abysmal. One point 
of personal contact with you I do find. In going 
over the files of the Library Journal to learn 
something of the nature, habits, and social 
mores of librarians, I found the following 
definition: “A librarian should be more than 
a keeper of books; he should be an educa- 
tor.” I felt at home immediately for, until 
July 1, I am a university comptroller, and 
if I had been seeking a motto for my present 
office I could not have chosen a better one 
than that. “A university comptroller should 
be more than a keeper of books; he should 
be an educator.” 


Notwithstanding, I have found real difficulty 
in choosing a subject appropriate to this oc- 
casion on which I felt that I could shed 
light or even provoke heat. One of the things 
that university presidents suffer from greatly 


(to say nothing of their audiences) is the 
belief that they are competent to speak en- 
tertainingly and instructively on any topic con- 
nected physically or intellectually with a 
university. There is a strong disposition to 
ascribe to them every virtue and particularly 
the virtue of omniscience, at least at the be- 
ginning of their careers when all is anticipa- 
tion. Their opinions are sought eagerly on 
questions having nothing to do with the one 
field in which they should be qualified to 
speak, the field of educational administration. 
The term “university president” connotes for 
too many people possession of powers of thought 
and speech far beyond what the cold facts war- 
rant. Perhaps this unfortunate tendency 
reached its most luxuriant flowering in the 
letter sent by a women’s club to the late Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, which read, “Dear 
Sir: Our club committee having heard that 
you are the country’s greatest thinker, would 
be greatly obliged if you would send us your 
seven greatest thoughts.” 

One way in which to meet this situation, 
and the way most frequently chosen, if I may 
judge from addresses of university presidents 
to gatherings such as this, is to speak alto- 
gether in generalities, if not in platitudes. Fol- 
lowing that path, and it is a smooth path 
with an easy grade, subject only to the pos- 
sible objection that it seldom gets anywhere, 
I should address you this morning on some such 
broad and inspirational subject as “Books and 



































the Progress of Civilization,” or “Books, Cul- 
ture and Character.” I should then be able 
to say as, of course, I am glad to say, that 
the library is coordinate with the university, 
similar in honor and influence, sharing with 
it the tremendous responsibility of teaching 
men and women; that we are afloat on the 
same raft of education and must labor to 
keep it in one piece and prevent its drifting 
altogether with the current. I should have on 
the top of my mind and the tip of my 
tongue a hundred excellent quotations con- 
cerning books and libraries, and could spice 
and flavor my own prosaic words with Addi- 
son’s, “Books are the legacies that a great 
genius leaves to mankind, which are delivered 
down from generation to generation as presents 
to the posterity of those who are yet unborn” ; 
with Carlyle’s, “All that mankind has done, 
thought, gained or been is lying as in magic 
preservation in the pages of books. They are 
the chosen possessions of men,” or, to get 
down to modern times, with Fosdick’s, “A 
man’s life is made by the hours when great 
ideas lay hold upon him, and except by way 
of living persons there is no channel down 
which great ideas come oftener into human 
lives than by way of books.” I almost 
yielded to that temptation, for it would have 
meant a more polished address that some 
friendly souls might regard as literature, and 
it would have banished the fear, which any 
amateur has, of disclosing his inadequacy be- 
fore a jury of experts. But I thought of 
the many addresses of that type that you must 
have listened to in your time, and I resolved 
to have mercy upon you even at my own peril. 

So I am going to speak to you this after- 
noon on the problem of the university library 
as it presents itself to an incoming presi- 
dent, touching lightly and briefly on funda- 
mental matters on which some of you could 
talk for hours, telling you little and asking 
you much. For such a discussion I am not 
altogether unprepared. In addition to my 
general knowledge of universities and the 
great part the library plays in the work that is 
theirs to do, I have during the past year had 
the good fortune to be able to visit a num- 
ber of the better known universities of the 
United States. In each I have inspected the 
library and made some study of its physical 
plant, its service, and the more pressing ad- 
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ministrative problems confronting it. To that 
course I was moved not only by intangible 
considerations, but also by the seemingly large 
amount which we expend upon our library 
each year at the University of California; by 
certain features of the organization of our 
library service which all of us consider rela- 
tively faulty; and by the constantly reiterated 
charge, which I found duplicated practically 
everywhere I went, that the service was not 
altogether satisfactory and that the adminis- 
trative cost was too high. 


As a result of this more or less superficial 
study, I am impressed with the great and com- 
plex problems which the library of a modern 
university faces. The relationship of the 
library to the educational and research work 
of an institution of higher learning is unique 
and peculiar. Time-honored and true is the 
statement that the library is the heart of the 
university. No other division of the univer- 
sity articulates with all departments of in- 
struction and research on the educational side, 
and certainly no department can rank with the 
library, which conserves and makes available 
the thought, and capitalizes the experience, 
of all mankind. It is, indeed, far more than 
a department: it is the common meeting 
ground and unifying influence for all depart- 
ments. The intellectual growth and vitality 
of every school and every division, of every 
professor and every student depends on the 
vitality of the library. There were books at 
every university worthy of the name before 
there was instruction; if the accession of 
books and periodicals should cease, or if the 
staff of the library were discharged, education 
on the campus where such interesting events 
transpired would immediately become stagnant. 


To meet needs as numerous, as complex, as 
widespread, as diverse as these is a truly gi- 
gantic task, and naturally it involves heavy 
expenditures; heavy expenditures for build- 
ing which seldom evoke anything but praise; 
heavy expenditures for books, which are al- 
ways advocated but in a degree much higher 
than they are made; and heavy expenditures 
for service and administration, which seem 
to be everywhere a source of grumbling and 
a bone of contention. Yet only inverted 


reasoning could reach such a conclusion. A 
building is not a library although it can and 
should be a beautiful home for a library. 
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Books are not a library any more than blood is 
a man, although they are just as indispensable 
to it. A library is a collection of books, housed 
adequately, and if possible, nobly, but, most 
important of all, organized for use and directed 
by highly trained personnel toward the ends 
which it has been established to serve, whether 
those be recreation or research. The library 
was called by its founder, King Osyman- 
dyas, of Egypt, “The Medicine House of the 
Soul.” It has been called often a treasure 
house of intellectual wealth. Rather, it seems 
to me, to use an unpoetic figure appropriate to 
this environment, that it is a cafeteria where 
mental food and drink are spread out in a 
way to fill every need and suit every taste, 
and, so far as a university library is concerned, 
to meet every demand in every field of knowl 
edge. This most important feature of the 
library—its organization for use—in the in- 
finite complexity of modern scholarship and 
the inexhaustible flood of modern books, can 
be provided only by scientific methods, and 
by highly educated and organized staffs, differ- 
ing from the teaching and research staffs of 
the institution in training, function, and priv- 
ilege, and differing even more widely from the 
clerical staff in duties and in required educa- 
tional qualifications. 


All these great and complex problems we 
face in an intensified form at the Univer- 
sity of California, with its seven campuses, its 
fifty-one departments, its 1,614 teachers, its 
18,702 students—of whom fortunately no more 
than 11,383 are at one place—and the Presi- 
dent must give a good share of his time and 
thought to these problems, buttressed though 
he be by the most skilful of specialists. 


What are the functions of the library or- 
ganization? Certainly to gather printed mate- 
rial, especially in the fields of the teaching 
and research activities of the particular insti- 
tution. Certainly and more important, to 
administer the collection and assist in its use, 
to make it available for consultation and 
study; for, as Frederic Harrison has said, 
“The first intellectual task of our age is 
rightly to order and make serviceable the 
vast realm of printed material which four 
centuries have swept across our path. To 
organize our knowledge, to systematize our 
reading is a necessity unless the productive 


ingenuity of man is to lead us at last to 
measureless and pathless chaos. To read the 
first book we come across in the wilderness 
of books, is to learn nothing. To turn over 
the page of 10,000 volumes is to be practically 
indifferent to all that is good.” Most cer- 
tainly to serve not only the teaching and re- 
search staffs and graduate students, but also 
the great undergraduate student body, which 
is quite a different matter. For the first 
group the ideal is completeness of the col- 
lection in all fields, adequate facilities for in- 
dividual study, located conveniently to office, 
classroom, or laboratory, and a staff competent 
to meet any demand immediately. For the 
younger group the requirements are ample 
reading room facilities, comparatively few 
titles but those abundantly duplicated, and a 
staff sufficiently educated and trained to ren- 
der the simpler kinds of bibliographical and 
reference aid. 


These functions which I have just described, 
and which you will recognize as being far 
from simple, are only the functions of the 
university library within the campus walls, 
But in this day and age, a state university 
exists not on any campus alone but through- 
out its commonwealth, and there are upon its 
library important extramural calls to serve 
the public, by means of interlibrary loans, by 
cooperation in extension activities, and by 
promotion of alumni study. The latter is a 
young but growing activity in which a 
progressive university and its library will 
want to play a major part, for it seems to 
be agreed unanimously that a university has 
a definite responsibility to provide opportuni- 
ties for continuing education after graduation; 
that, if the institution is to retain interest and 
loyalty, it must be, for the most numerous 
and influential of its graduates, on some basis 
other than football tickets and backslapping 
reunions. There must be a higher bond than 
these. As President Neilson says, “Alumni 
education should be regarded by a university 
or college as a salvage operation to make 
sure that its investment is not thrown away 
for lack of proper follow-up.” Moreover, 
it seems to be agreed just as unanimously that 
the simplest and easiest, and probably the best 
way to make a start on any plan for intel- 
lectual cooperation with alumni is the circula- 
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tion of booklets and reading programs, such 
booklets as this association publishes, but 
backed by the authority of the institution 
and the personality of well loved teachers. 
As soon as this has been done, a new problem 
will arise for the university library in sup- 
plying the recommended books or arranging 
for local library cooperation. 


Function is not the only problem of the 
library before the university administrator. 
As an inevitable corollary of function, he must 
think of location. Shall there be one large 
central library on the campus, or a great 
number of branch libraries, or a central li- 
brary and a limited number of branches? 
Where shall the central library be located 
so as to be conveniently accessible to all de- 
partments of the university, and yet capable 
of expansion as well as internal rearrange- 
ment? Where shall the large reading rooms 
for undergraduates be developed, inside or 
outside the main library building, near to 
what departmental buildings or classrooms, 
separated or in close contact with advanced 
workers? What of branch libraries? Ex- 
treme decentralization would seem to lead 
inevitably to high cost and relatively inferior 
service. On the other hand, branches con- 
veniently located with respect to the activi- 
ties to be served, planned and administered 
as laboratories for graduate students and re- 
search workers, would seem to offer much 
that might be highly desirable. If such a 
plan is adopted, the ideal situation would seem 
to be the grouping of related departments 
such as those of biology or engineering, and 
including a centrally located branch library 
containing all the wuniversity’s library re- 
sources in the field of the group, except col- 
lateral reading for undergraduate classes. 
This would mean that each group of stu- 
dents would have its tools conveniently ac- 
cessible, while at the same time the adminis- 
trative units, involving continued expendi- 
ture, would be as few as possible, and large 
enough to justify the cost of maintenance. 
The tendency at the University of California 
Seems to be very definitely in this direction 
for we now have, in addition to our central 
University library, a library for the depart- 
ment of education in Haviland Hall, another 
library for the departments concerned with 
the life sciences in a great new building 
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which has just been completed for their use, 
and we are planning to have a branch library 
for the engineering group, the proper and 
adequate housing of which is soon to begin. 
At the University of California at Los An- 
geles, we are still in the one-library stage, 
but we are not expecting long to remain in 
that blissful situation, for this is a region of 
expanding educational opportunities, as well 
as populations, and there is every reason to 
believe that the great institution out on the 
Westwood Hills will not lag behind. 


But buildings, whether they be one or many, 
do not make a library; nor do books. For 
instance, the University library in Berkeley 
is a great and well planned building, designed 
to make readily available for study the 750,000 
books accumulated by the University of Cali- 
fornia in the sixty-two years of its existence. 
It is a magnificent educational resource, and 
yet it would be literally useless without a 
trained staff of adequate size and quality 
to capitalize its possibilities. Particularly is 
this true today. A generation ago students 
depended largely on textbooks for study and 
used the library for irregular collateral read- 
ing, but, because of changes in methods of 
teaching, due to the rapid expansion of all 
fields of knowledge and the urgent need of 
keeping abreast of the work and the thought 
of the world, it may be said of the present 
day student that the whole library is his text- 
book. Provision exists in the library at 
Berkeley for 1,464 readers at one time. To 
these the treasures of the great collection 
can be made available only through the 
medium of the library staff, whose duty it is 
to know the resources of the library fully 
and intimately, and to make them quickly 
available to the student. 


Like every other department of a univer- 
sity, the usefulness of the library depends 
largely on the quality of its staff. Nor does 
this staff pursue the even tenor of its way 
without raising questions, consciously or un- 
consciously, silently or vocally, to provoke 
thought on the part of the university adminis- 
tration. What shall be the education and 
training required? Obviously the best, but 
of what kind? I don’t think we yet know, 
despite the number and high standing of our 
schools of library science. These schools 
have had great freedom thus far and have 
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tried out many experiments in library train- 
ing. I would not take from them that free- 
dom, but I would raise a question as to 
whether there is not something even for the 
librarian in the general principles of educa- 
tion and in the durable satisfactions of liberal 
culture. Surely we can all agree that there 
is no ‘knowledge for the librarian compara- 
ble to the knowledge of books, and that he 
who would serve scholars adequately must 
be something of a scholar himself. If these 
be the requirements of education and training, 
what of the compensating privileges—adequate 
salaries, security of tenure, limited hours of 
work, and generous days of vacation? Also, 
while librarians render a valuable service to 
society, they cannot, from the nature of their 
occupation, expect either to command the high 
rate of pay or to enjoy the opportunities for 
money-making which fall to those of certain 
other professions or to men in business. Con- 
sequently, some attention must be paid to a 
system of pensions or annuities which will 
enable this group of able workers to retire 
with decency after years of faithful serv- 
ice. If these things are not to be, we can- 
not expect the brightest minds to be drawn 
into the profession of librarianship, and for 
our vacancies we shall have in the long run, 
and in the majority of cases, to accept second- 
rate minds that, we do not want and that 
cannot serve adequately the high purposes of 
their craft. 


Finally, we come to the greatest problem 
of all, the inevitable problem of the univer- 
sity president in every field to which he 
turns his attention, the problem of funds— 
how much will it cost and what shall we 
use for money? The cost of the library is 
a large item in the budget of any university 
which lays claim to academic respectability 
or to scholarly effectiveness. At the Univer- 
sity of California, we are spending this year 
$260,000 at Berkeley and $127,000 at Los An- 
geles for purely library purposes, and wish 
that it were a great deal more in each place. 
With expenditures as large as these, a consid- 
ered policy of financing would seem to be neces- 
sary, or at least desirable, rather than hand to 
mouth provision year by year. Moreover, it 
would seem that such a policy should not be 
static, but should make provision for books and 
binding pari passu with the growth of the uni- 


versity, should contemplate the extension of 
present activities and the inauguration of new 
ones, should foresee the ever to be expected and 
constantly recurring need for enlargement of 
the library building or buildings, and the 
construction of new units as demanded by 
the development of departments and _ the 
campus building plan. But how are these 
factors, some of them intangible, to be fore- 
seen with efficient accuracy to permit their 
translation into a fiscal policy and a financial 
program? Can a program of library sery- 
ice be adopted and a proportion be worked 
out between the library budget and the total 
university budget based on that program? If 
these things are possible, perhaps we can also 
answer the vexed question of overhead, at 
least by rule of thumb, by establishing some 
standard and proper relation between the ex- 
penditure for administration and the expendi- 
ture for books. Generously sympathetic though 
a university president may be toward his 
library, and most presidents are, nevertheless, 
the demand for increased and improved li- 
brary service must somehow be harmonized 
with the necessity for keeping expenditure 
within reasonable limits. Service versus ex- 
penditure is an ever present problem in the 
mind of a president. with the ideal, of course, 
of maximum service at minimum cost. The 
final practical question that I would ask of 
you is, “How is it possible to test the per- 
formance of a university library, to deter- 
mine how nearly it approaches this ideal?” 


I place these problems before you, not be- 
cause I am called upon to fill a space on your 
program, but because it seems to me that the 
answers to the questions I have asked must 
be sought in large measure from your body, 
and that if you can answer them in whole or 
in part, it will be to the great benefit of the 
universities and to the permanent  strength- 
ening of your guild. The American Library 
Association has at the present time more 
than 12,000 members, probably representing 
half of the libraries now in existence in the 
United States and Canada, and certainly rep- 
resenting an overwhelmingly large propor- 
tion of the leadership in the library world. 
It is a powerful, well-knit organization, which 
should dominate the whole field of activity 
of the librarian, and see to it that librarian- 
ship is a united guild, systematically at work 
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on the solution of the professional problems 
of its diversified constituency. Much it has 
done along these lines already, in the prepara- 
tion of library material, the work of library 
extension, the devclopment and welfare of 
library personnel. Great tasks, beyond the 
power of individuals, and impossible as com- 
mercial undertakings because promising no 
pecuniary reward, have been planned and la- 
boriously performed by the union of many 
widely scattered coworkers, moved by one 
disinterested aim. But there is more to be 
done. The first problem of any organization 
is that of determining what it wants to be, 
what it hopes to perform. There is little point 
to starting out in large numbers, with high 
spirit, if you don’t know where you are going. 
As far as I can see, that problem has been solved 
for you, and in a remarkable way consider- 
ing the diversified requirements of the widely 
dissimilar elements of your membership. The 
second step is so to catch the interest of your 
membership and so to organize the impulses 
that move them, their motives, their ambi- 
tions, and their ideals as to accomplish the 
purpose or purposes that you have determined 
upon. Here, too, considering the crowding 
demands that have pressed upon the associa- 
tion in the short period of its existence and the 
newness of the ideas with which it has had to 
deal, you have been remarkably successful. But 
the first two steps, difficult as all first steps are, 
are not steps that set a record. It is easy to 
build membership, it is easy to enlist the co- 
operation and activity of members of a guild 
or profession if you offer them protection, 
reward them, or give attention to their per- 
sonal and professional problems. But un- 
less an organization such as this carries on 
public work which inspires a general con- 
viction that it is about the people’s business, 
that it is efficiently looking after all phases 
of its department of the general social scheme, 
it will not in the long run be an outstand- 
ing success, for it will not have the loyalty 
of the public or even of its membership in 
times of stress. In frank confidence, there- 
fore, I bring you some of the problems of a 
university president, located in that sector of 
the public concern in which your profession 
operates, and ask you to devote your expe- 
rience and your ability to their solution. 


This American Library Association would 
render a distinct and important aid to scholar- 
ship if it would organize within itself an 
efficient fact-finding body to supply univer- 
sity and college presidents with the basic 
material that would enable them to cope in- 
telligently with the fundamental problems 
which I have attempted to outline. For ex- 
ample, would it not be possible for you to 
work out formulae for reducing to common 
denominators the statistics which summarize 
the practices and the performances of indi- 
vidual libraries? I am not pleading for uni- 
formity of practice. for a regimentation of 
university libraries. That is unnecessary, 
and probably undesirable owing to differing 
local conditions; but at the present time, va- 
riations in practice and in nomenclature are 
so wide as to invalidate comparison, and, 
without comparisons, it is impossible to estab- 
lish criteria. What I am thinking of is work 
similar to some that you have already under- 
taken—the Works report, the figures compiled 
annually by your Committee on Salaries, the 
statistics published in the College and refer- 
ence library yearbook, the report distributed 
last year on Budgets, classification and compen- 
sation plans for university and college l- 
braries, and the data relating to university 
libraries brought together in that excellent 
work, the A. L. A. Survey of libraries in the 
United States. All these are attacks upon 
phases of the problems I have in mind, of 
varying degrees of thoroughness and of more 
varying value to the perplexed executive, who 
complains neither of errors of omission nor 
of commission, but who, like Oliver Twist, 
calls insistently and somewhat brazenly for 
more. 


In closing, let me sound an inspirational 
note, even if I have taxed your patience with 
a dry-as-dust, business-like address, by repeat- 
ing to you the words of a great university 
president who was one of my predecessors at 
the University of California—Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler. These words were spoken at the 
laying of the corner stone of the University 
library at Berkeley, and seem to me to ex- 
press clearly, forcefully, and simply what is 
in the hearts of all of us who believe in the 
power of libraries to contribute to the salva- 
tion of man. 
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Stand here square and true throughout 
the generations to serve the life of men; to 
encourage and confirm the true; to defeat 
malice and the lie; to shelter those zeals which 
conserve, upbuild, unfold; to restrain the hands 
of such as would destroy, pervert, or waste 
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the stored up substance and experience of the 
ages; to make men understand each other by 
learning one of the other; to dissolve the bar- 
riers of prejudice between nations, bloods, and 
creeds, and bring men to sit down together as 
the sons of God. 


TWO NEW ASPECTS OF ADULT EDUCATION— 
ALUMNI AND RADIO EDUCATION 


By Levertnc Tyson, Field Representative, American Association for Adult Education, 
New York City 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


It is with considerable trepidation that I 
open by telling a story. I realize most libra- 
rians have heard all the stories that have ever 
been perpetrated on an unsuspecting public, 
but I think one is particularly apt at this time. 

A little boy was working away at his desk 
in his room at home. His mother noticed that 
he was making a great many queer looking 
caricatures, and she said to him, “Johnny, 
what in the world are you doing?” 

Johnny said, “Mother, I am drawing a pic- 
ture of God.” 

His mother said, “Nobody can tell what God 
looks like; nobody knows anything about God.” 

He said, “When I get through, they will 
know all about him.” 

In these two subjects that have been assigned 
to me—alumni and radio education—I don’t 
feel for a moment that I can tell you every- 
thing about them, but there are a few points 
which I hope will be of interest. 


ALUMNI EDUCATION 


It is not surprising that libraries are con- 
cerning themselves with the recent movement 
for alumni education. 
ment. 


It is a definite move- 
I believe most librarians who habitu- 
ally keep up with the times will agree that it 
is, particularly if they have read Shaw’s* re- 
port of an introductory survey of alumni and 
adult education published last fall, and if they 
are following the various attempts being made 
by. alumni organizations and college and uni- 
versity administrations to precipitate the early 
enthusiasm which marked the first announce- 
ment of the idea. The library is so logical a 
piece of mechanism for use in developing a 
*Shaw, Wilfred B. Alumni and adult education, an 


introductory survey. American Association for 
Adult Education. New York. 1929. 


concrete idea such as this, that the profession 
as a whole might well familiarize itself with 
the background of the idea. It didn’t just 
grow like Topsy. There was an evolutionary 
process which finally resulted in a rather gen- 
eral expression of interest all over the country, 
There has not been enough attempted as yet to 
indicate what lines of attack will be productive 
of greatest result. But all who have kept their 
fingers on the pulse of the child believe it will 
survive. Its early steps have been rather tot- 
tering. Its voice is lusty; alumni lungs have 
jong been noted for their leather-like quality. 
But there is good red educational blood in this 
infant’s make-up, plenty of educational lime in 
its little bones, and there is good educational 
sinew developing. In this particular case his- 
tory we don’t believe the man will be the 
father of the child; we believe the child will 
develop into some new specimen which, who 
knows, might bid fair to surprise his alumni 
and professional forebears! 

For, strange as it may seem to this audience, 
it is nevertheless true that this recent move- 
ment for alumni education is the result of 
interest on the part of alumni themselves. I 
want to emphasize this fact and point out to 
you its importance. It was not institutionally 
inspired. However, since it started, the organ- 
ized alumni of the country have enlisted the 
support and active help of many organizations, 
notably the Carnegie Corporation, and the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
and I think I can truthfully say, the American 
Library Association. But this audience should 
bear in mind that American college and uni- 
versity alumni generated this idea themselves. 
For reasons which we can approximate, they 
decided to investigate the possibilities of con- 
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tinuing education after graduation. The way 
this idea grew to be vocal is rather interest- 
ing,—at least I hope I can make it seem so to 
you. A thoughtful individual cannot escape 
the feeling that if the processes of the ele- 
mentary school and collegiate and university 
training had been adequately discharged in the 
past, the products of these processes and that 
training would not now feel that they needed 
additional education. Because there is a pos- 
sibility that this is the underlying cause of this 
new alumni interest, every one actively con- 
nected with formalized education today, and 
agencies active in adult education, such as the 
American Library Association, ought to an- 
alyze this modern phenomenon carefully and 
discover its origin. 

Another fact must not be overlooked, but 
seems to have been generally forgotten. This 
new alumni interest in educational matters is 
really a sort of reversion to type. All the 
earliest forms of alumni organization in this 
country had an educational connotation. Prac- 
tically all were debating or literary societies 
as well as social associations. These phases 
persisted to a date later than most of us real- 
ize today. That alumni wanted to keep in 
touch with educational problems, if not with 
continuation of their own education, was made 
perfectly clear during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century when there was a decided 
movement throughout the country to secure 
recognition by alumni representation on boards 
of trustees. These attempts were determined 
and insistent,—in some cases successful, and 
sometimes otherwise. At Columbia the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of King’s 
College, from which the University developed, 
was celebrated in 1854. The organized alumni 
refused to take any official part in the cere- 
monies because up to that time representation 
on the Board of Trustees had been denied 
them. In those days this alumni interest meant 
interest in education or at least interest in 
educational processes. The side shows which 
have grown up in our colleges and universities, 
and which in so many regrettable instances 
kave taken the place of the main tent, appeared 
later. It is lamentable that this serious interest 
should have been thus early diverted. 


Coming down to the picture of educational 
affairs in this country at the end of the twen- 
tieth century, we find that college and univer- 
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sity alumni are part of it. It couldn’t be 
helped and nobody could stop it if he wanted 
to. The whole country had begun to experi- 
ence great development, economically, socially 
and every other way. State universities and 
state public school systems had attained re- 
markable growth all over the country. Prior 
to the twentieth century a college or university 
alumnus was pretty much like every other col- 
lege and university alumnus in that the total 
number was relatively small in the population 
as a whole. Curricula did not differ very much 
one from the other. A college student studied 
either the classical or the scientific course and 
our universities with their professional schools 
had not begun to expand. Whether that old 
education was good or bad, it had succeeded 
for many generations in doing what it was 
supposed to do. I have no doubt that out of 
the welter of thought and experimentation of 
modern years will come something just as good 
if not far better. 

The reason why I mention all this is merely 
to point out that the modern alumnus, gener- 
ally not a professional educator, does not real- 
ize that right now, perhaps, we are on a de- 
tour off the main educational highway while 
the through road is being repaired, and that at 
some time in the not too far distant future we 
shall be rolling along again on a fine concrete 
stretch that will admit plenty of traffic, heavy 
and light, at high and low speeds, with gas sta- 
tions and road signs strategically placed all 
along the route. 

Today, in the main, alumni do not talk the 
same language that educators do. They haven't 
been able to keep abreast of happenings in the 
educational world, and that is one reason why 
their minds have been so muddled about their 
alma maters. They have kept in touch with 
the lighter adjuncts of their student existence 
very easily; no energy and less mental effort 
was needed for that. If college and university 
officials had not been so busy they might have 
visualized the potential force which was theirs 
to wield in these alumni constituencies. But 
this was one thing that was consciously or un- 
consciously neglected in the busy era of edu- 
cational change. 

At that, even though there were alumni asso- 
ciations in America as early as the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, their influence 
was not felt appreciably for nearly a century. 
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The first significant event in general alumni 
history in America took place at Ohio State 
University in 1913. In that year the first con- 
vention of alumni secretaries was held. In that 
year the active membership in alumni associa- 
tions throughout the country was approximate- 
ly 75,000. Today the number is close to a mil- 
lion. There were approximately twenty-five 
alumni offices in 1913; today there are nearly 
three hundred, all functioning, from the me- 
chanical standpoint, practically in conformity 
to definite programs of what is right and 
wrong in so-called alumni practice. In 1913 
there were approximately twenty-five alumni 
magazines of varying shapes, sizes and poli- 
cies; today there are at least a hundred more 
than that number, standardized mechanically. 
Subscribers to these magazines have increased 
since 1913 from barely 35,000 to nearly ten 
times that number. There were perhaps several 
hundred local alumni clubs scattered across the 
country. Today there are many thousand. 
Alumni everywhere have demonstrated their 
ability to organize themselves for practically 
any purpose that meets their fancy. The last 
twenty years is as clear a demonstration of 
this as anyone could wish. And this confer- 
ence should be interested in all these facts. 
For although organization problems will al- 
ways have to be faced, yet the basic problems 
cf alumni organization have been well thought 
out and reasonably well solved. There has 
been enough demonstration of their effective- 
ness for various types of alumni. The alumni 
themselves have come to the conclusion that 
the end of this organization period in Ameri- 
can alumni history has been reached. 

This conclusion was inevitable. Immediately 
after the war all colleges and universities were 
facing difficult economic problems and the 
alumni were called upon to help in their solu- 
tion. The alumni constituency which did not 
have a thorough shake up at that time was 
backward indeed. Several hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars were raised by, through and 
from alumni for these purposes. After condi- 
tions settled down somewhat it was found that 
in the main a useful adjunct to the general ad- 
ministrative machinery of the institution had 
been erected and that it should be perpetuated 
as such. The alumni secretary of this period 
was generally selected for his ability as a vis- 


ionary in administration as well as an organ- 
izer, that is if he was to continue on the job, 
The perennial and typical alumni secretary, 
chosen because he was a good fellow, bubbling 
over with enthusiasm for dear old Siwash, 
didn’t survive. 

The inevitable happened. After these initial 
organization problems were reasonably solved 
and the alumni offices were set up so that they 
could function to meet the difficulties which 
had faced them up to that particular time, 
thoughtful and generally serious minded alum- 
ni officials began to grow introspective. The 
original purposes of the whole activity had 
been discharged. What was the next step? 
Here were well equipped machines all ready to 
grind out results. The most practical alumni 
official will eventually get bored over mere 
money raising, and that is just exactly what 
happened. To organize merely for the sake of 
organization is futile. Is it surprising, or 
isn’t it, that alumni should revert to education 
for a major interest? 


There are at present in the country several 
million college and university alumni and sev- 
eral million more who have attended our insti- 
tutions without benefit of graduation. This 
means there are in the neighborhood of four 
or five million educated souls who must be 
saved from the hell fire of a certain form of 
mental dissatisfaction. They live scattered all 
over the country. They are engaged in every 
occupation conceivable to the imagination of 
man and woman-kind. They are rich and poor, 
some richer, some poorer, some industrious, 
many indifferent, a great many lazy, and I am 
not confining myself to mental qualities, solely. 
Many are ambitious and alert; others are com- 
placent and self-contained. Some are young 
and some are old. There is the conservative 
znd the radical, the red and the pink, and the 
dark blue and the light blue. There is the 
home-brewer and the patron of the bootlegger. 
There is the coward and the hero, the thin and 
the fat, the white, the yellow and the black 
and tan. 


And what are their interests? Do they real- 
ly want to follow their college educational ex- 
perience, granted they had the desire for learn- 
ing awakened? Are they satisfied they have 
already been endowed with sufficient intelli- 
gence to proceed along their alloted paths 
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without the acquisition of further knowledge? 
Are they more interested in stock market re- 
ports, conference standings, Big Three results, 
Babe Ruth’s home-run record, the golf tourna- 
ments of the local clubs, Tuesday evening 
bridges, Friday night dances, the country club 
social activities to which attendance at college 
has given them at once the entrée? This is 
not an exaggerated cross section of what is 
generally believed to be the American college 
alumni population. And when the American 
Alumni Council tackled the job of finding out 
whether the alumni of the country were in- 
terested in serious education they did it with 
their eyes open to conditions they might face. 
It meant that the alumni secretary who had 
his basic organization problems solved, his 
alumni office working smoothly, his alumni 
publication on a sound financial and editorial 
basis, his local clubs active and powerful, his 
alumni fund grinding out material help for the 
institution, had to start in all over again from 
an entirely new angle. He had to think of his 
alumni constituency as a group of unrelated 
individuals, each with a different disposition 
and an individual background. He had to pro- 
vide something to compete with the demands 
ef making a substantial living for the wife 
and kiddies, with the allurements of athletics 
and outdoor habits, with the social pleasures 
of the club and the church. The college boy 
or girl of today has distractions which are 
monumental compared to those which we old- 
sters faced when we were in residence, yet 
even these pale into insignificance when com- 
pared with the distractions our alumni face if 
they attempt to continue in any systematic way 
the study habit they acquired to a greater or 
lesser degree as undergraduates. If librarians 
are to be of any help in this field, they, too, 
must have a clear and unblurred view of this 
constituency. 


Big as this job seemed, the American alumni 
tackled it. In 1927 an Aims and Policies Com- 
mittee was formed and the inevitable survey 
of the field was determined upon. Perhaps 
this trend of alumni thought is merely symto- 
matic of the general adult educational awaken- 
ing in the country as a whole since the war. 
You librarians know as much about that as 
any alumni official. It was extremely fortu- 
nate that such organizations as the Carnegie 


Corporation and the American Association for 
Adult Education also were interested in deter- 
mining the possibilities inherent in the idea of 
continuing education after graduation. The 
Council cooperated with these organizations in 
making its plans and both organizations pro- 
vided funds for the Council to make its ap- 
praisal of the entire situation. 

Ground was broken by Mr. Daniel L. Grant, 
alumni secretary at the University of North 
Carolina, and his preliminary investigations 
discovered a fruitful field. Accordingly the 
Council’s Aims and Policies Committee met in 
conference at Vassar College with a special 
committee of college and university presidents 
appointed by the American Association for 
Adult Education to go over the whole idea 
more extensively. 


This conference at Vassar marked the be- 
ginning of what might be called another era 
in American alumni history. The alumni rep- 
resentatives who attended this meeting had 
been in constant touch with development of 
organized alumni affairs in America for nearly 
a quarter of a century. They had no illusions 
about the job they were tackling. They read- 
ily admitted the difficulties, but were willing 
to face them resolutely. They knew that the 
college and university public in this country, 
as represented by the inclusive term “alumni,” 
is an immense potential force which can and 
should be aligned behind and in support of the 
cause of education in general and the academic 
institutions of America in particular. For 
causes well known to them and to educators 
generally, and recognized frankly by both, 
they knew the interest of a heavy majority of 
these alumni in their respective institutions and 
in the cause of education, had been neglected, 
warped, nullified or held dormant. They knew 
of recurring evidence to indicate a steadily 
growing realization on the part of college 
graduates that intellectual development is 
prone to stop at graduation. The alumni had 
demonstrated their ability to organize them- 
selves and members of the non-collegiate pub- 
lic for any purpose that could be demonstrated 
as having a tinge of merit. They felt that the 
psychological time had arrived for plans to be 
made and attempts started to fit the alumni 
wherever possible, practical and advisable, into 
the larger scheme of American higher educa- 
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tion. They felt, and I believe every one will 
zgree rightly, that the determination of the 
form of such participation is primarily a job 
for “education” in contrast to “alumni,” and 
that the job for the alumni was to create and 
prepare a receptive public. 

They admitted that there is a regular con- 
structive task for the alumni to perform in 
the orderly support and development of Ameri- 
can educational institutions and believed they 
could aid those who have due authority and 
responsibility for that performance. The task 
certainly includes assistance in supplying the 
administration and faculty with the materials 
with which to work, whether they consist of 
money, qualified students, freedom from re- 
strictive legislation, or a provincial and nar- 
rowing public opinion which may be even more 
harmful than restrictive legislation. 

They felt certain that in the various alumni 
constituencies there was a sizable nucleus of 
men and women who would be immediately 
interested in a program of study for adults 
and that with this group a start should be 
made immediately. They were confident that 
many need only guidance and suggestion to 
realize how helpful an educational program 
would be and that the alumni would have to 
discover this group in the alumni population. 


They recognized frankly that whatever close 
and continuing relationship existed between the 
university and the alumni was based upon two 
things. First, intercollegiate athletics, the in- 
terest in which is partly the cause and partly 
the effect of direct stimulus and propaganda 
on the part of the athletic authorities; and 
second, the widespread efforts of our educa- 
tional institutions to raise money from the 
alumni which, while not so thoroughgoing over 
a long period, served to bring the alumni in 
close touch with the university during the pe- 
riod of the drive in question. Unquestionably, 
the active interest of most college and univer- 
sity graduates was stimulated through these 
channels. These alumni representatives knew 
that the ways in which alumni interest is ex- 
pressed are limited accordingly. Yet they were 
convinced that if the alumni were approached 
on the side of their intellectual interests with 
a tenth of the energy and shrewd thought 
which goes into the propaganda for athletics 
or money campaigns, the result would compare 
very favorably. There is, of course, the under- 
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graduate interest in intercollegiate sport upon 
which has been built the graduate interest in 
athletics, but equally there is, or should be, the 
four years’ intellectual training also upon 
which to build an interest in the intellectual 
life of the university. They recognized, how- 
ever, that it would require some thought and 
effort—propaganda, if you wish—to arouse 
and maintain this interest. 

Furthermore, they sensed the questioning 
spirit among younger alumni and undergradu- 
ates. With the latter the alumni could, of 
course, do nothing, but with the help of a 
disinterested agency, such as the American 
Association for Adult Education, they be- 
lieved they could call forcibly to the attention 
of college and university officials the desirabil- 
ity of turning out an alumni public whose in- 
terest in education and continuing education 
would be real and would not be warped, neg- 
lected, nullified, or held dormant. 

They sensed a growing sentiment that before 
very long alumni, fully appreciative of all that 
their alma maters have done for them and en- 
tirely willing to continue their support, would 
nevertheless seek from and ask of these same 
institutions help and guidance in a realization 
of fuller intellectual attainments after gradua- 
tion. They would call upon the colleges and 
the universities for this guidance first of all, 
snd they would do so insistently, and expect- 
antly. The alumni foresaw this and prepared 
to get their organization house in order. But 
they knew they could and should not proceed 
alone. The help, cooperation and sympathy of 
the institutions and their faculties were needed. 
These facts the faculties should foresee and 
be proud to meet. 

I want to point out again, emphatically, that 
alumni officials have no illusions about the 
task that is faced. It is not expected that a 
sociological condition can be changed over 
night. Alumni themselves realize that they 
are not primarily educators. There will be a 
lot of academic perspiration before a definite 
report of lasting progress in alumni education 
can be made with any degree of confidence. 
There are immense handicaps to be overcome 
among alumni themselves. The habits of gen- 
erations cannot be reformed by vocalizing a 
good idea. 


But without doubt the alumni have chal- 
lenged the educational world. If the system 
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of education hitherto in vogue has not turned 
out individuals interested in education those 
active in that system should do a bit of serious 
thinking. Whether it has or not, the fact re- 
mains that a considerable sector of the popu- 
lation is turning to our institutions of higher 
learning and to public institutions such as li- 
braries, asking for help for which they seem 
to be the logical source. What are such 
institutions going to do about it? They can- 
not turn down the appeal with the shrug of an 
academic or institutional shoulder merely be- 
cause the traditional alumnus has in the past 
on occasion made an infernal nuisance of him- 
self. Furthermore, if out of it all comes a 
better understanding of the aims of modern 
American education and some realization of 
the big job ahead of it, the whole effort will 
be worth while. Centralizing the interest of 
several million intelligent men and women on 
that subject is no mean achievement. 


I assume that most of my audience have had 
access to the Shaw report, earlier referred to, 
which has served as a great stimulus to alumni 
officials and to college and university adminis- 
trators in their preliminary thinking on this 
whole question. What was once only thought 
to be existent in alumni life throughout the 
country, is now known to be an actual fact,— 
namely, that there is a definite interest in con- 
tinuing education on the part of a section of 
every alumni constituency. It is too early to 
measure this with any degree of accuracy. 
Just as in most adult educational enterprises, 
it is hard to pick the right yardstick. Cer- 
tainly while this alumni education idea is in 
its infancy a great deal of tolerance must be 
exercised and all the practical help that can be 
assembled by such agencies as libraries must 
be utilized to the full. 

There are a few things which I believe this 
organization can do to help most effectively. 
First of all, acquaint librarians all over the 
country with the background of the whole 
idea. Point out particularly the perhaps sur- 
Prising fact that the traditional and vocal, 
typical alumnus is recognized now definitely 
to be in the minority, all speeches and fulmina- 
tions of harrassed college and university ad- 
ministrators to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Even though this vocal group is seemingly 
better organized than the quiet solid type, it is 
thought entirely possible that through the 
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alumni education idea the hitherto unorganized 
alumni with real and substantial intellectual 
interest in educational matters will find a com- 
mon meeting ground, upon which they will 
eventually erect a far more pleasing and utili- 
tarian edifice than the rococco affair athletic 
and money-raising activities have built up just 
across the avenue. In other words, the li- 
brarian who is approached by one of these 
pioneers need not fear that this is a wild-eyed 
sentimental enthusiast who has a_ passing 
hobby. The fellow really has a starved mind 
and will want some substantial nourishment. 
Gorging the appetite will be just as harmful 
as a continuation of the hunger, if not more 
so. Skilful handling of such pathological 
cases is a dire need. The modern librarian 
with all the adult education demands made 
upon him, should be admirably trained for this 
general practitioner work. But perhaps a little 
adult educational work among the librarians, 
which this association can undoubtedly conduct 
better than any other agency, is highly 
essential. 


Then second, the librarian ought to take the 
initiative when he is once sure of his ground. 
There seem to me to be several ways. I have 
mentioned earlier the thousands of local alum- 
ri and university clubs that now exist all over 
the continent. Most of them know of the de- 
velopment of this new idea, but it has never 
occurred to their officers that the library is, 
after all, the heart and source of their prob- 
lem. For no matter what organizational form 
the alumni education idea will ultimately take, 
it will always come back to reading and the 
library will have to supply either the books, 
recommend the titles, or put the inquirer in 
touch with sources. By approaching these 
alumni groups, overlooking early appearances 
of indifference which are really nothing more 
than embarrassment, and giving that prelimi- 
nary guidance which will be the one most help- 
ful spur, the librarian can quietly stimulate 
the whole movement in a way the profession 
as a whole does not realize. 


Again, although a few groups will gather 
for short durations of discussions, the greatest 
demand, promising the greatest reward for 
service, will come from the lone wolf, that iso- 
leted alumnus who prefers his own time for 
study and who will determine his own rate of 
progress. It is a safe guess that the chief 
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intellectual interest of a majority of these soli- 
tary graduates may be traced directly back to 
various cultural experiences or personal con- 
tacts in college which are largely responsible 
for the urge to renew relationships held dear 
in memory. There is likely to appear also a 
vast horde of those individuals who didn’t have 
the early cultural awakening, and who didn’t 
recognize the value of the intellectual contact 
when they had it. The feeling of sentiment, a 
desire for refreshed viewpoint, and the intel- 
lectual awakening will all produce an aim and 
enthusiasm highly to be desired and fostered. 

It is this lone wolf who intrigues me most. 
The alumni group will need the librarian, cer- 
tainly, but somewhere in the circle will be 
found some fund of intellect which can sug- 
gest a way out. The individual who has had 
the required amount of formal education, who 
has followed the by-paths and high roads of 
adult life and now finds he needs a clearer in- 
sight into what is going on in the world about 
him, is the chap who really needs help. Li- 
brarian Charles E. Rush, of Teachers College, 
says this man discovers that hardening of the 
arteries of intellect comes on in adult life and 
that unfortunately while in college he failed 
to realize the effect which a thorough training 
of the mind has on success and happiness in 
adult life. He now feels that stimulation of 
thought and cultural growth must be continu- 
ously renewed if he is to obtain a true sense 
of values, to determine those things which are 
worth attempting, and to find a satisfying 
meaning in life. He wants definite and prac- 
tical advice as to where in the world of good 
books he can find that satisfying meaning in 
life, and where he can find dependable dis- 
cussion of modern ideas on matters of perma- 
nent worth. He invariably asks for candid 
and personal recommendations. He has the 
ability to select and question and that all im- 
portant determination to consider with fair- 
ness the other side of the question which leads 
to true learning. He has a maturity of in- 
terest which far exceeds that of the under- 
graduate or the cocksure graduate student. 
This interest produces a driving zeal for ideas 
and knowledge which are suited to life’s sub- 
stantial needs and which are desired not as a 
scholastic mark or as a watch charm in proof 
of culture but as a help in the solution of the 
social problems he has to face. He is the real 
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student, earnestly desired by all institutions of 
higher learning. His appeal in the name of 
enlightened thinking, cannot be denied. He is 
to be found in far greater numbers than the 
average librarian realizes. He is all about us, 
waiting receptively but not demonstratively, 
Shall he be sought and cultivated? Or shall 
he be offered aimless, indifferent reading op- 
portunities to attract a momentary response 
from such as rush enthusiastically into new 
programs only to lose interest in a few months 
when a still newer mental diet is proposed 
elsewhere? 

This lone wolf, in the hunt for reading fa- 
cilities, will be a problem for the college and 
university library, the local public library, the 
high school library, the county library, in fact, 
any library into which his impulse at the mo- 
ment will guide him. This emphasizes my 
urging that the profession as a whole be in- 
formed of the background which prompts his 
request. It will break out, like measles, any- 
where on the library body, and it may have 
just as many after effects. This preparedness 
for attack on almost any of the library fronts 
will eventually help materially in winning the 
war. 

In closing this section on alumni education, 
IT am going to paraphrase again from Charley 
Rush, who has given a great deal of thought to 
this problem and who, through his experience 
as public and college librarian, sees the likely 
demands from several angles. 


Our educational business seems to be good, 
but the market is unsteady in that there seems 
to be growing complaint regarding the product. 
Increasing allotments of goods are being re- 
turned to the producers. This state of affairs 
actually is encouraging in a sense, as the goods 
come back not necessarily for repairs or re- 
placement of broken parts but for new attach- 
ments, additional cylinders, and for tuning up 
processes. They are giving the manufacturer 
a second chance. 


Production methods, particularly in educa- 
tion, are quite apt to get between us and the 
actual facts and crying needs. Yet this is one 
of the peculiarities of methods. We devise 
them to simplify means to an end, but before 
we realize it they so monopolize our attention 
that the desired end is nearly forgotten, and 
the fundamental idea is obscured by technique. 
Therefore, when the uncompleted product does 
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return, the parent concern must sharply realize 
the necessity of analyzing the market, of study- 
ing its essential needs, and of facing the facts 
with new skill and knowledge. It is also pos- 
sible that alumni education will serve not only 
as a testing ground for the so called finished 
product but also as a laboratory in which pro- 
duction methods will receive close scrutiny. 

I hope by this time I have made it clear that 
libraries will be the service stations along the 
whole route. 


RADIO EDUCATION 


Radio education and alumni education have 
their similarities and their differences, in so 
far as the library’s chance to participate is 
concerned. Both are new, both are still in the 
embryonic stage, both promise a great deal 
potentially, and there is little known definitely 
about either. If, as I said earlier, the library 
is to be a service station along the alumni edu- 
cation highway, as radio education develops— 
if it ever does—the library may be swamped 
by a different sort of demand, the extent and 
the weight of which cannot now be foreseen. 
Yet, with the modern library taking its place 
so definitely in the front rank of institutions 
which serve the population as a whole, I have 
no doubt that as this demand precipitates, ways 
will be found for meeting it. Demands have 
come in the past and will always have to be 
expected. It is well, of course, to anticipate 
them, and that is what I shall attempt. 

I want to warn everyone within the sound 
of my voice that much of what I say is purely 
conjecture. Radio education may turn out to 
be an intellectual spur to the vast listening 
audience we know exists. The 1930 census 
figures, I believe, will show that there are ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 radio sets in the coun- 
try—that is one to every three to four famil- 
ies. Of course not everybody listens in at 
one and the same time, but the potential audi- 
ence staggers the imagination; and the very 
magnitude of this national army of listeners 
sometimes overshadows some of the relatively 
small circles of deserving people who can be 
served locally. Or radio education may turn 
out to be a horrible fiasco. A very little in- 
fluence may balance the scale one way or the 
other. Some little zephyr of faddism or sen- 
timent, resulting in one of those peculiar na- 
tional mental eruptions the American people 


suffer from periodically, may blow the em- 
phasis one way or the other. 


However, both the broadcasting industry 
and some sections of the educational world at 
least, have determined to study the new field 
and to pioneer in it. Personally, I am opti- 
mistic enough to feel confident that radio 
broadcasting can be developed to a certain ex- 
tent as a useful mechanism in adult education, 
Within a fortnight announcement was made 
in New York that a broadcasting center will 
be erected in that city, to be completed in 
1933, which will be equipped to radio all over 
this country not only sound but vision as well. 
From this center there will emanate, it is be- 
lieved, the best musical, dramatic, forensic and 
educational features the country can provide. 


It staggers the imagination sometimes to 
realize what the future holds, with broadcast- 
ing, television, wired radio, and who knows 
what next, just around the corner. And with 
all these developments the necessity of build- 
ing up firm foundations underneath is becom- 
ing more and more apparent. If these new 
mechanisms are really going to awaken the 
populace generally and incite it to an extension 
of its mental equipment, the library can and 
should realize what demands might come and 
begin early to seek ways of meeting them. If, 
however, the American public will just accept 
what is given to it by radio, desire nothing 
but entertainment, and show no interest in the 
more solid possibilities of broadcasting—and 
that might happen very easily—the library will 
have very little special service required of it. 
There will always be sporadic demands of 
varying degrees of intensity, of course. It is 
just as well, however, to contemplate the pos- 
sibility of regular and sustained broadcasting 
of soundly conceived features of adult educa- 
tional significance from one or several centers 
strategically placed about the country, similar 
to the one projected for New York. The ex- 
tent of the stimulus thus generated is ‘impos- 
sible to conceive. It might easily throw a load 
on the libraries of the country irresistible in 
its force. 


Although it is always wise to look ahead, 
there is danger in radio education of looking 
too far ahead, just as there is danger of not 
seeing what is in front of one’s nose. It isn’t 
always so easy to note what is right in front 
of you, particularly when you are going very 
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fast, until you stumble over it. And while we 
are looking ahead of us at this vista of radio 
education — perhaps a mirage —it is well to 
drop the eyes occasionally and see a few op- 
portunities that lie right squarely in the middle 
of the stretch of highway immediately ahead. 

In the first place, to what extent shall the 
library itself broadcast? Or let us say the 
librarian, or some members of the staff ? What 
advantage accrues to the library in going on 
the air? What library purpose, if any, is 
served? What educational advantage, if any, 
is gained? Very frankly, although I shall 
have to admit my ignorance of library mat- 
ters in general, I don’t see any reason for a 
particular library broadcasting except to get 
publicity. I willingly admit the validity of 
this purpose, just as I believe an educational 
institution today must keep the public continu- 
ously in touch with what it is doing. In a 
given community the library might well be the 
very agency to go on the air for the purpose 
of waking up the intellectual laggards. There 
is social value in that, of course, but there 
isn’t much of an enduring, stimulating educa- 
tional value to it. After the community is 
waked up, what is to be the next step? The 
library might easily find itself stumped. Mean- 
while, the time of staff members who, I take 
it, are very busy at any rate, will be consumed 
in what generally turns out to be a scattered, 
haphazard and disorganized venture of doubt- 
ful permanent value. 

If the library must broadcast, I would sug- 
gest the organization of the various intellectual 
interests of its immediate community into a 
unit with the library as a center. In this unit 
can be assembled the best talent the community 
has to offer in any number of lines; music, 
literature, biography, for example. With due 
forethought and a little proper planning pe- 
riodic talks or performances can be broadcast, 
the cumulative effect of which will be of con- 
siderable intellectual service. Incidentally, if 
the library undertakes such a venture under 
its own auspices, the publicity will come just 
the same and is likely to be more effective than 
if the library went on the air on its own hook, 
so to speak. 

Another service which libraries can perform 
and one which has interested me particularly, 
is recommendatory in character. I have been 
trying to think of an agency more competent 
than the library to appraise radio educational 


programs and I can think of none. The library 
must keep abreast of the best in all educational 
fields and must place its institutional finger on 
the pulse of current history and events all the 
time. To advise the community of the best 
that can be brought out of the loud speaker 
seems to me to be a public service as helpful as 
to indicate good reading. It is even more nec- 
essary, because a broadcast, once delivered, is 
gone forever. Usually a book is always pro- 
curable. Furnishing approved radio lists to 
newspapers, to local clubs and organizations 
for posting on bulletin boards, for announce- 
ment in schools and churches or public meet- 
ings, seems to me to be entirely within the 
circle of the library’s usefulness in radio edu- 
cation. “The library recommends” or “The 
library calls attention to” will carry just the 
dignified weight needed to give wanted ap- 
proval to many of the worth while educational 
features already on the air. 

However, interested as I am in this, I am 
compelled to admit that in itself it has con- 
vinced me that the most valuable services to 
be performed for educational broadcasting by 
the library have little to do with the micro- 
phone itself. The library, if there existed a 
program of educational motion pictures, might 
perform a recommendatory service in connec- 
tion therewith,—but would anyone have the 
temerity to suggest that the cause of educa- 
tional motion pictures could best be served by 
putting the members of this intellectual profes- 
sion on the screen! The analogy is strained a 
bit, but is not entirely far-fetched. If radio 
education is going to be of any large public 
value, it is going to operate chiefly as an intel- 
lectual burr under an intellectual saddle, or as 
an impetus to the dormant or unawakened 
mind, such as we envisioned in our discussion 
of alumni education; also to the vast hordes 
of minds who are listening daily and nightly 
to radio without much idea of what life holds 
for them except the ordinary drabness of ex- 
istence and the superficialities which radio and 
other agencies have given them hitherto. Isn't 
the big chance radio education has—admitting 
all the problems connected with its develop- 
ment—just this very thing? The public has 
plenty of colleges and schools to attend if 
qualified. But, unfortunately, entrance require- 
ments are rigid, and anyway what advantage 
would the public we are considering really dis- 
cover in formal school or college? The li- 
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brary, as a sustaining and bolstering force to 
the soundly conceived radio educational pro- 
gram, whether local or national, could lead on 
this public, give it the intellectual force it 
needs, whet its appetite for more, and, what is 
more important, could emphasize the value of 
the regular and orderly study of any subject. 
The broadcast itself can never be all sufficient. 
That is already evident in some of the best 
known and most successful educational pro- 
grams already attempted. Librarians are fa- 
miliar with the value of the follow-up with 
broadcasts of the League of Women Voters, 
the American School of the Air, and Mr. 
Damrosch. Yet in most instances, certainly 
those mentioned above, the follow-up materials 
are provided by the broadcasters. Our foreign 
cousins have advanced farther than we have in 
this respect. In Britain, Austria and Ger- 
many follow-up processes are well developed. 
In many instances preparatory material is fur- 
nished which, as will be readily recognized, is 
of almost as great value. Libraries have the 
biggest opportunity right here, I believe, to 
play a part in the development and functioning 
of radio education. How this technique can 
best be worked out I must confess I do not 
know. If the profession will admit the valid- 
ity of the contention that the prerogative of 
the library in radio education is in these ex- 
tremely important preparatory and follow-up 
fields, I am satisfied the problem of technique 
needed will prove to be solvable. 

I suggested earlier the library as the pro- 
genitor of and guiding unit in a community 
group in which broadcasting talent would be 
discovered and utilized. I would like to ex- 
tend that same idea along a somewhat differ- 
ent line at this point. The National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education plans to organ- 
ize as part of its framework, whenever oppor- 
tunity or cause arises, a circuit of local coun- 
cils which will operate in a given broadcasting 
community to serve that community in much 
the same way the National Council itself will 
attempt to serve the country as a whole. It 
was not contemplated that these local councils 
would of themselves arrange for educational 
broadcasting, nor is it expected that they will 
necessarily refrain from doing so. The gen- 
eral idea is to assemble from within the boun- 
daries of a broadcasting community all the 
personnel resources available in support of the 
idea of educational broadcasting. The library 


could be an important factor in every council, 
and I hereby serve warning on the profession 
as a whole that they might be called upon at 
any time to perform a service in the early 
organization stage of the council’s existence. 
However, it is contemplated that in these local 
organizations the broadcasting as well as the 
educational interests will be represented. It is 
in this connection that I believe the library 
has a peculiar opportunity, by effecting a 
liaison with the program department of the 
broadcasting studio. Although not directly 
connected with educational broadcasting itself, 
there are undoubtedly innumerable ways where- 
by the library can be of help to broadcasting 
as a whole. There is no question of the need 
for some such combination of forces. 


Mrs. Sayers, formerly of the A. L. A. staff 
in Chicago, is this week addressing the Ohio 
Institute of Education by Radio and her sub- 
ject is the library. She was good enough to 
send me a copy of her paper and I was in- 
terested to see that she and I agree on the 
possibility of station-library cooperation very 
definitely. Her training in the library field 
shows up in a practical illustration which she 
gives. She wonders why so few radio sta- 
tions have failed to take advantage of the serv- 
ices of the children’s librarian in making their 
programs for children. She points out that li- 
braries have for years conducted story hours 
for children in which the greatest folklore, 
myths, legends, and sagas have been handed 
down by word of mouth. These hours have 
survived the assaults of radio, movies, and the 
countless activities in which the modern child 
engages. Yet week by week, month by month 
and year by year children continue to gather in 
quiet rooms to listen to these tales which form 
the very basis of the world’s literature. Pic- 
ture the value to the program manager of the 
fund of knowledge the children’s librarian 
could make available Mrs. Sayers character- 
izes the artificial, attenuated programs for 
children as among the major crimes of radio, 
—and I believe her vote makes the balloting 
unanimous. 


Of course, this is only one instance of the 
type of cooperation between station and li- 
brary. Undoubtedly others would develop. 
The librarian as the central unit of a local 
radio advisory council could take unto himself 
almost unconsciously and unwittingly a new 
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degree of adult educational influence which 
would not have been possible hitherto. 

Another suggestion I have, although I hesi- 
tate to make it because I am not sure enough 
of my own ground, is that whenever possible 
the library encourage group listening to edu- 
cational broadcasting. It might be necessary 
to issue invitations for a gathering in the li- 
brary as a starter. I believe all of you can 
visualize the possibilities, particularly in small 
communities. Assume for a moment that Dr. 
Grenfell is going to talk some evening at 8:30 
on his work in Labrador. Half an hour be- 
fore the time set the local high school teacher, 
or local college professor, could describe vivid- 
ly the extremely fascinating country. The 
best of the local physicians, public health men 
or sociologists could explain what his work 
means to a barren waste land. Perhaps, as is 
so often the case, there is some one ready at 
hand who has been with Grenfell in Labrador, 
and the personal experiences of these young 
people are generally romantic in the highest 
degree. The period after the broadcast could 
be variously utilized. I believe this is enough 
of a hint concerning this suggestion, except to 
point out that abroad this group listening is 
becoming very general. The British are at- 
tempting to develop it extensively and one ex- 
periment this last winter involved eighty groups 
in various parts of England, Scotland and 
Wales. Why the Irish were slighted I can’t 
imagine. 

Finally, I believe there is one big job for 
the A. L. A. as an organization to work out 
some day. There are so many sides to it that 
now it doesn’t seem as simple as it did when 
I suggested it to the Executive Committee last 
New Year’s Eve in Chicago. There is a lot 
of miscellaneous broadcasting of book reviews 
and comment,—some of it good, yes, but a 
great deal of it smart alecky and not profes- 
sionally well done. I don’t know to what ex- 
tent the A. L. A. could go into the book re- 
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viewing business,—or should go, for that mat- 
ter. But if the Association could get time on 
a national chain program, let us say fifteen 
minutes twice a week, or half an hour once a 
week, to give authoritative information about 
new publications, without necessarily exuding 
the guff which accompanies some of the radio 
reviews I have listened to, I believe the regu- 
larity of the service would in time become one 
of the most popular and authentic features on 


the air. It might easily prove to be a counter- 
irritant to some of the book-of-the-month 
clubs. There are dangers in the whole idea, 


of course, but if a representative and authori- 
tative organization such as the A. L. A. would 
stand sponsor for such a feature, I feel cer- 
tain a fine opportunity to guide the public’s 
reading would be developed in ways that we 
can’t conceive of now. It needn’t be very dif- 
ficult, now would it, to have fifteen minutes 
every evening: Monday night, fiction; Tues- 
day, biography ; Wednesday, juveniles ; Thurs- 
day, travel; Friday, history and the social 
studies ; Saturday, science, etc. ? 

In this paper I have used the words “might,” 
“could,” “perhaps,” “opportunity,” and other 
indefinite expressions a great deal. I have 
done this for several reasons. First of all, I 
shall not presume to advise you trained libra- 
rians how you shall proceed. Then, every- 
thing in radio is tentative; it is unwise, I find, 
to take any fact for granted. For example, 
I learned last week that television sets will be 
put on the market almost any day. What that 
means to broadcasting no one knows. We 
have seen already the effect of the application 
of sound to the motion picture. How will tele- 
vision affect broadcasting ? 

So these observations and suggestions are 
made in perfectly good faith to the members 
of a profession of which the observer and sug- 
gester is not a member. He hopes sincerely 
they will prove sound,—and, incidentally, some- 
what acceptable. 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


By Ratpu Munn, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


It has been my experience to find that most 
men librarians have been satisfied to secure a 


well trained children’s librarian and then wash 
their hands of most ideas of children’s work. 











About two years ago I went to a position in 
which I was compelled to attempt to learn 
something, at least, of children’s work, and the 
more I observed that work, the more I be- 
came impressed with its importance to society. 


So when I was invited to speak here this 
afternoon, I elected at once to talk about the 
social significance of library work with chil- 
dren. A little later when I came to prepare 
the talk I found that I had ample grounds for 
my belief in its importance to society. There 
was, however, one flaw in my great discovery, 
and that was that it came about thirty years 
too late. I found that I had just discovered 
something which had been accepted as a com- 
monplace at about the time that I started in 
kindergarten; so instead of burdening you 
with a subject which has already filled many 
pages in the American Library Association 
Proceedings, I propose to discuss with you 
this afternoon several very practical problems 
which must be faced if we are to maintain and 
enhance the social significance which I believe 
you would all very readily grant to library 
work with children. 


Most library service depends upon person- 
nel; so let’s start out with that. Let’s assume 
that there are certain library schools which can 
train children’s librarians acceptably, and let’s 
assume that those schools will have a sufficient 
number of applicants as soon as conditions in 
the field warrant. The question then is, What 
are these conditions which seem to deter more 
students from entering the children’s field and 
which seem to discourage some of those who 
do? 

Those conditions were very forcibly de- 
scribed in a paper several years ago by Miss 
Latimer, and every library administrator should 
study her conclusions carefully. 

Of course, the root of the matter lies in the 
lack of opportunity to the children’s librarian 
tor salary increases and promotions. There 
appears to be in too many salary schedules a 
lack of appreciation which might seem to verge 
almost on discrimination against the children’s 
librarian. Figures from the A. L. A. show 
that not only branch librarians, catalogers, ref- 
erence assistants, and first assistants in depart- 
ments, but even the first assistants in branches, 
receive larger average salaries than children’s 
librarians. 

You may remember an article that appeared 
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@ year or more ago by Fred Telford called 
“Salvaging the Specialist.” Mr. Telford points 
to the wanton waste of special training and 
experience throughout library systems, and as 
evidence picks five typical cases of shifting 
from one specialty to another, always, of 
course, for more money. It happens that four 
of Mr. Telford’s five typical cases started as 
children’s librarian, and I have been wonder- 
ing if that percentage might not be maintained 
if Mr. Telford had chosen a dozen or a hun- 
dred or even a thousand cases. 

I doubt if anyone could suggest one logical 
reason why a successful children’s librarian 
should be compelled to become an adult circu- 
lation worker, a cataloger, or a reference libra- 
rian, or something of that kind, in order to get 
more salary; yet that very thing is happening 
every day, and Pittsburgh, with all of its lean- 
ing towards children’s work, has been guilty 
right along with all the rest. 

Part of the solution lies in putting every 
assistant on exactly the same salary basis. 
Salary should vary according to ability, ac- 
cording to training, according to experience, 
but certainly not according to whether the 
work may be adult circulation or cataloging or 
children’s work, or what not. 

It seems to me that the library administrator 
who holds that a children’s librarian needs less 
training or is doing less important work than 
others on the staff simply admits his lack of 
knowledge of the possibilities of library work 
with children. 

The children’s librarian simply must be ac- 
corded salary recognition as a specialist and 
that’s the only way in which we can raise the 
whole body of children’s librarians to a status 
which will hold them in their chosen work. 

The rise of the school library intensifies 
the need of fair dealing with the children’s 
librarians. During the last ten years or more 
we have seen a great many of our best chil- 
dren’s librarians go into other fields, particu- 
larly the school field. It is to the advantage 
of society that many librarians should go into 
the schools. The schools need strong people 
just as much as the public does, but with the 
wide gap in salaries existing between the ele- 
mentary school and the public library’s chil- 
dren’s department, there certainly will always 
be an excessive drain on our children’s depart- 
ments. With salaries more nearly equalized, 
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the children’s librarian will then be able to 
choose and to remain in the work which ap- 
peals most to her personally. 


Another part of the solution lies in opening 
more lines of promotion to the children’s li- 
brarian, and this problem is manifestly diffi- 
cult. The typical library may have eight or 
ten departments, but only two of them are 
definitely associated with work with children, 
so that at the very outset the children’s libra- 
rian finds the scales weighted four or five to 
one against her in her chance to become a de- 
partment head. 


But why shouldn’t she become a branch li- 
brarian? True, the branch librarian usually 
comes from the adult side, but I wonder if 
that isn’t true simply because of tradition. 


In Pittsburgh some of our very best branch 
librarians started on the children’s side, but, 
unfortunately, they were compelled to give up 
their children’s interests when they took 
charge of the branch. 


Some time I am going to appoint a chil- 
dren’s librarian as head of a big branch just 
to see if the heavens actually will fall. 


Here then are two vital points of personnel, 
equality in salaries and a better chance to 
progress within children’s work, and until 
these problems of personnel are squarely faced 
and solved, we will continue to see too many 
of our good children’s librarians going into 
other fields of library work; we will continue 
always to be in search of children’s librarians. 
We will continue to see young and inexperi- 
enced people being forced into places that re- 
quire more experience and maturity, and final- 
ly, of course, we will see the decline of this 
social significance of library work with chil- 
dren. 

There is another pressing matter for library 
administrators and children’s librarians, and 
that is our attitude toward the school library. 
There is in some quarters a feeling of resent- 
ment and jealousy toward the school library. 
Too many children’s librarians regard it as an 
unwarranted intruder and seem to distrust its 
influence. 

At the very outset we may as well accept 
the school library as a fact. It is here; it is 
going to remain; and it is going to grow in 
size and influence a great deal faster than the 
public library. 
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Where school libraries are organized as they 
are in Cleveland or in Pittsburgh, I doubt if 
the public library has anything to fear. But 
wherever she may be, whatever the conditions 
may be, the public librarian’s attitude certainly 
should be one of closest cooperation. We 
should attempt to get school boards to set up 
the highest possible standards for their own 
libraries. We should work with them, and if 
necessary even reshape our methods in order 
to complement the work which is done by the 
school library. 

Perhaps some reshaping of our work may 
be necessary in the public library, not alone be- 
cause of the rise of the school library, but 
because of changing conditions in life. 

The library is getting less of each child’s 
time. The school day is being lengthened in 
some cities. The family automobile, the radio, 
girl and boy scout activities, a dozen and one 
other things are taking up time which used to 
come to the library. If the library gets less 
ef each child’s time, certainly it should be sure 
that it is giving the best to that child. If the 
child does less reading, he should be doing 
better reading, and better reading in this case, 
I believe, means reading more definitely suited 
to the child. It means more individual guid- 
ance and attention to each child. 

One of our weakest spots is the very one 
upon which we pride ourselves, that is, this 
individual guidance of the child. We claim to 
do it, yet consider the fact that there may be 
5,000 or more children registered in one 
branch with only one or two children’s libra- 
rians. Just look around your own room at 
four o’clock some afternoon and see how little 
chance there actually is to work with each 
individual child and to know that child. 

Of course, the answer lies in more children’s 
librarians in each agency. Every budget has 
its limitations, but library administrators 
should recognize that in a big branch one chil- 
dren’s librarian simply can’t carry on an ade- 
quate program of work. 

Following this thought through to the end 
brings us to a very discouraging and disagree- 
able conclusion. Let's trace it through here. 
The library’s budget will not permit it to sup- 
ply a sufficient number of children’s librarians 
to give individual guidance to its hordes of 
children. The elementary and junior high 
school librarian may be able to do that. The 
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school librarian deals with hundreds while the 
public librarian deals with thousands. The 
school librarian has close daily contact, fre- 
quently with one class at a time. You see 
where this reasoning leads us. If the school 
library reaches the point where it can actually 
give better service to the child than the public 
library can, then there is nothing for us to do 
except to get out of the way, because quite 
obviously we couldn’t place an extra tax on 
the community when some other agency can 
do the work better. 


But now for a happier note. Granting, just 
for the sake of argument, that school libraries 
will develop and that they will be able to give 
more individual guidance to the child than the 
public library, there are still some important 
features of public library service which the 
schools cannot approximate. 


First of all, the school service is of course 
restricted to special groups and to special pe- 
riods. The school library will have to change 
very radically if it is to offer the wide range 
of recreational reading which is now obtain- 
able at public libraries. 


More important, how is the school ever to 
change the attitude of the child who instinc- 
tively attaches a sense of unwelcome com- 
pulsion to the school, but who is so joyously 
free in the children’s room at the public li- 
brary? And most important, the child who 
knows only the school library would certainly 
be more likely to leave his library habits be- 
hind when he leaves school. 


Of course, all of these points relate very 
definitely to the real social significance of li- 
brary work with children. They indicate that 
the school can never be a complete and a satis- 
factory substitute. The answer is obviously 
that both the school library and the children’s 
library are needed in their own fields, and I 
plead only for cooperation between the two 
agencies. The children’s librarian who fails 
to cooperate to the fullest extent with the 
school library in her community is simply 
harming her own cause. 


A large part of the social significance of 
children’s work lies in its preparation for a 
lifetime of happy association with books. All 
of us would feel that we had failed if a con- 
siderable percentage of children did not carry 
their reading habits over into adult life. 
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The apparent need of specialized guidance in 
adult education may give some of us cause to 
stop and take stock of our work. A major 
cause, I believe, for the ineffectiveness of the 
very best of our children’s work lies in the 
absence of an effective bridge between the chil- 
dren’s department and the adult department. 
That need has been recognized for years. 
There have been several papers written about 
it. So far as I can find, the first organized 
1ound table on that question was held here this 
week. There simply are no accepted stand- 
wrds for the work. In Pittsburgh, our re- 
cently established division is still nameless. 
“Young People’s Department” and “Interme- 
diate Department” were immediately vetoed as, 
perhaps, being offensive to the youth whom 
we were trying to reach. In fact our whole 
scheme of things there has been to completely 
disguise the fact that these intermediates were 
getting anything more or less different in any 
way from regular adult service. Yet we find 
other libraries proceeding from diametrically 
the opposite viewpoint. There are no accepted 
standards, so far as we can find, in this field. 

Children’s librarians can’t solve this problem 
alone, but I think possibly they should take 
the lead because a considerable part of the 
effectiveness of their work will be dissipated 
unless we do find some more effective way in 
carrying over the interest. 


It was suggested to me that I direct this talk 
very largely to the large number of chief li- 
brarians whom we have here today, empha- 
sizing the problems which they must face if 
we are going to enhance the standing of our 
library work with children, and I have covered 
the three points which appear to me to be most 
urgently pressing at present. 


First, a stabilized personnel, which can come 
only through equality in salaries and the open- 
ing up of more lines of promotion. 


Second, a better working agreement and a 
very, very much more sympathetic understand- 
ing between those in the public library field 
and those in the public school field. 


Third, this more effective bridge between 
our boys and girls and our adult work. 

If you can help us find solutions to these 
problems, I think that you will have gone a 
long way toward maintaining the social signifi- 
cance of library work with children. 
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LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE 


THE LIBRARY AS AN AGENCY FOR CIVILIZATION 


By Everett Dean Martin, Director, People’s Institute, New York City 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


When Mr. Milam requested me to be on this 
program I asked him just what this subject 
had to do with the program of the library 
work with children. He said he didn’t know 
and he didn’t think it made much difference; 
but I have come to the conclusion that my 
appearing here is something of an after- 
thought; that your convention is really over 
now and you can relax, and that my address 
is something stuck on behind like the queue 
on the back of a Chinaman’s head, or nuts 
after dinner. 

In any case I am a little surprised that so 
many of you have remained. Throughout this 
convention I know you must have heard a 
great many speeches and of course not all of 
them equally interesting. I think California 
or something must have pleased you or so 
many wouldn’t stay until the last session. 

I was asked to talk about the library as an 
agency for civilization. Perhaps that does 
give a suggestion as to the relation of the 
library, or any educational institution, to what 
you have been talking about in this session. 

In the old days when education was the 
privilege of the elect, the educator had an ad- 
vantage. It was a great advantage. It was 
an advantage which was sociological in its 
nature, and enabled him to see the results of 
his work in ways that modern educators per- 
haps cannot, for the element in society ex- 
pected to attend school was selected from 
families in the homes of which there were 
books and works of art and an interest in 
culture. 

When we began to educate everybody, we 
had to draw a very large number of students 
from homes that do not have that advantage. 

When you draw children from homes where 
there are books, where perhaps the child has 
learned to read before he ever went to school, 
you have the home environment with you and 
you have children brought from a privileged 
class who are segregated from the great rank 
and file of humanity by the particular cul- 
tural interests which are the hallmark of 
membership in that class. Consequently you 
have the social environment of your school 
children with you. 


When you try to educate everybody, you 
haven’t those advantages. You have the en- 
vironment against you. There has been no 
running start for you. You have to compete 
with other interests in that child’s environ- 
ment which are not necessarily conducive to 
education, and if at school you should actually 
teach the child to speak the English language 
correctly—an achievement which very seldom 
happens—and he went home and spoke cor- 
rectly, the first reaction he would get would 
be, What are you trying to do, put on airs 
here? The student usually goes back to an 
environment which is not conducive to his edu- 
cation. The library is one of the agencies 
which tries to bridge that gap. 

This fact means a reversal of what I think 
we have tried to believe. For a generation 
we have said that if we could only educate 
the children, we could create a civilized com- 
munity. But when you reach children and 
then turn them back into an uncivilized com- 
munity, they will either live in two worlds, 
one a school world and the other a real world, 
or they are not able to carry back to the home 
much that the school tried to give them. 

I don’t believe that your child education will 
ever be conducive to a continual or intellectual 
life, or that it will make any very great 
change in the preferences and the behavior 
and the judgment of the public generally until 
we can expose children—and this is difficult— 
both in school and out of it, to people whose 
own education has not stopped, at least to those 
whose education has begun. 

It seems to me that when we try to educate 
children in an environment which is not con- 
ducive to civilization, our educational efforts 
are mostly wasted. Therefore the education 
of the child presupposes that there is a civil- 
ized interest in the environment from which 
he comes and to which he is supposed to re- 
turn. And that’s an important matter for us 
educators. 

Every other civilization in history so far as 
I know, has really made its educational activ- 
ity an expression of itself. The kind of amuse- 
ments people have preferred, the character of 
their arts, their philosophical outlook on the 
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world, the pastimes that have interested them, 
have all something of the same stamp of the 
particular civilization to which these things 
belong, and the perpetuation of that civiliza- 
tion, its expression, its recreation, its progress, 
has been education. Education has simply been 
civilization at work. 

It is the philosophy of life that underlies any 
particular kind of civilization, that raises a 
serious problem with us, whether we are libra- 
rians or school teachers. That is, what are we 
trying to do with people? What are the ob- 
jectives? We in America particularly are fac- 
ing a great social problem so far as our edu- 
cation is concerned. Our fathers sailed away 
from the Middle Ages. They simply left be- 
hind the medieval culture of Europe. They 
came and settled the shores of America, most 
of them violently opposed to what they re- 
garded as the paganizing influences of the 
Renaissance. They walked off and left behind 
medieval civilization and they have never yet 
put any concrete, definite, coordinated hier- 
archy on the values of life in the place of the 
culture of the Middle Ages from which they 
sailed away. 

This failure was noticed when colleges were 
established in the Middle West. The appeal 
for funds was made by Yale and other eastern 
missionary bodies planning colleges in the 
Middle West on the frontier. They said, “Civ- 
ilization in America will perish unless there is 
some way on these prairies to establish in the 
place of the medizval culture which our ances- 
tors left behind some kind of hierarchy of 
the values of civilization.” 


As educators, we are all engaged in the 
simple matter of trying to make America civ- 
ilized. That's a big job, and it is a long way 
off, much farther from achievement than some 
of our booster organizations and chambers of 
commerce believe it to be. Whether America 
will ever become civilized perhaps may depend 
a little bit on us, and whether we become 
civilized. So I want to raise a question which 
I think is the basis of all our educational 
efforts, and that is, what do we mean by civil- 
ization and what are the habits which make 
for a civilized community ? 

I will not weary you with a tiresome defini- 
tion. I raise the question, first, What are, and 
have always been, the outstanding character- 
istics of people in any kind of civilization any- 
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where, and second, what are some few of the 
characteristics of our own peculiar civilization 
which we ought to encourage? What have 
been in all times the characteristics of civil- 
ized people everywhere? I will put it nega- 
tively. What is the difference between a civil- 
ized person and a barbarian? That’s what the 
educational problem comes down to. 


There must be a difference between these 
two kinds of people. The Greeks knew the 
difference. Ordinarily we say the difference 
is this: A civilized person is highly disci- 
plined and a barbarian goes wild. The bar- 
barian is a free man; the civilized man is 
something of an unfree individual. 


I don’t believe that is true at all. The sav- 
age and the barbarian had their discipline just 
as rigid as do the civilized. In fact I think 
more so. Every act of the barbarian’s life 
was governed by ritual, taboo and custom. 
The idea that the barbarian world was free 
and that men in civilization are not free is a 
romantic dream of return to nature. I wish 
Rousseau had come over here and lived with 
some of the tribes of North America; he 
might have left a better theory of education 
than he did. Rousseau’s romantic idealization 
of barbarism has come down to us. The bar- 
barian is a free man, a child of nature. We 
civilized people are not. As a matter of fact 
the reverse is probably true. Freedom comes 
more with civilization than with nature. 

The barbarian, like the civilized man, has 
his discipline, and curiously the discipline of 
each is likely to break down in the presence of 
the other. In both cases chaos is likely to 
result. That has been the usual thing for 200 
or 300 years. 

I should say the discipline of barbarians is 
that of the herd, whereas that of civilized 
people is self-control, and that the discipline 
of barbarians is that of custom and taboo 
whereas that of civilized people is the disci- 
pline of reason and intelligence. You see how 
few civilized people there are even now among 
us. 

There are several differences which strike 
us as perfectly obvious. First of all, let us 
note that barbarians come in hordes. Wher- 
ever you see one, you see a lot of them. They 
run together like fish in schools and pigeons 
in flocks. Barbarians are more gregarious 
than civilized people. They have among their 
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own tribes more brotherly love than civilized 
people. They are herd-minded. 

The great migrations that overran the Ro- 
tan Empire, and have always threatened civ- 
ilization anywhere, have been the menace of 
vast, uncoordinated masses of barbarians who 
swarmed over the borders of civilization, who 
had no respect for individual values, and all 
of whom looked and acted very much alike. 

Barbarians come in hordes. Civilized people 
are always individual. They stand on their 
own. There is variation among them. They 
are not all alike. They don’t all run in the 
same direction. They dare to be different. 
That has been true since Plato’s time. 

When Greek education was first thought 
out, its aim was to devise a method, a device 
which differentiated the trained mind from the 
mind dominated by herd opinion, and from 
Plato’s day down, whenever education has em- 
phasized civilization rather than merely train- 
ing or taboo and custom of the tribe, this dif- 
ference between self-direction and herd opinion 
has always been made. 

You will remember Plato’s parable of the 
cave in The Republic. Men are chained in a 
cavern with their backs to the light. All they 
ever see are moving shadows on the screen. 
They think the shadows are real. These are 
herd opinions, the idols of the tribe. Finally 
one man breaks his chains, rises to the upper 
earth, sees the sun, feels and touches things 
that are solid and have reality to them and 
rushes back as soon as he can find his vision to 
tell his friends in the cave that their world of 
herd opinion is only a shadow. 

Remember, Plato says, when he gets back 
there he is blinded by the darkness and cannot 
measure shadows and talk about them as those 
who have been used to the dark, and so the 
people in the cave pass a decree, which is a 
herd decree, that no one again shall ever turn 
his face to the light under penalty of death— 
democracy is saved! 

What Plato was trying to say is that the 
very foundation of our educational tradition 
in western civilization has been the idea of the 
civilized man as primarily and elementally op- 
posed to the herd-man, motivated by supersti- 
tion, by self-flattery and by the mere admira- 
tion of the power of numbers. 

I think that is an important fact—barbarians 
come in hordes and civilized people are likely 
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to have a fence around them and to be just a 
little bit private and perhaps a little lonely, a 
little more individualized. 

I should say that in our modern social world 
and in our education we may find here a crite- 
rion. Wherever our educational system seeks 
to make the students all alike—and here | 
think we librarians and outsiders have an ad- 
vantage over the public school system—wher- 
ever it is merely regimenting the minds of the 
rising generation to the taboos and traditions 
of the herd, it is helping them to run in 
grooves; and is really creating barbarian 
hordes. Everything that emphasizes the group 
rather than the individual; everywhere our 
civilization attempts to drive people in vast 
masses because of some identical material or 
cultural interest; everything which treats the 
individual as a mere average or a unit in a 
mass, really emphasizes the barbarian in our 
midst. All this in school or out of it is a 
tendency toward barbarism rather than civil- 
ization. 

That is the first difference between civilized 
people and barbarians. The second one is, bar- 
barians love big things. It is a shame to say 
this in Los Angeles. Barbarians love big 
things. They like spectacular things. They 
like brilliant colors. I want to say this tact- 
fully. Barbarian imagination, when it works, 
tends to exaggeration rather than to discrim- 
ination, and wherever people lack sensitiveness 
to fine distinctions they will always exagger- 
ate and their imagination will be caught by 
something which is enlarged because they 
haven’t been trained to see the small, the 
evasive and the delicate. Such people haven't 
been made sensitive to the things which ordi- 
narily get by stupid minds. Therefore, in 
order to have anything made noticeable it is 
made so big nobody can miss it. 

Curiously, this has been a national trait of 
ours always. We have always boasted about 
our bigness, not only the big outdoors, but big 
trees and mountains. I remember reading 
David Crockett’s autobiography written nearly 
100 years ago. It is very characteristic of the 
psychology of our people in those days. It re- 
veals what we Americans meant by the ro- 
mantic. Crockett killed the biggest bears. 
He did the biggest things, and in order to 
show our love of bigness he says somewhere 
that he knows why the prairies out in the 
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Middle West are denuded of trees. His theory 
is typical of the Americans of those days. In 
America there was once an animal that was so 
big that he ate the trees just as cattle eat 
grass, and that’s why we have prairies in the 
Middle West. Now you can see how that trait 
of exaggeration comes on down to us. It is a 
lack of discrimination. If we get an emotion 
we want one that can be put in a headline and 
will knock you over like the old-fashioned 
motion picture captions. You have noticed 
this same characteristic in the radio and in the 
motion picture. That love of the spectacular 
is characteristic of us and of barbarians. 

I often wonder about our American motion 
picture audiences. Why don’t they get up and 
do something when it is so perfectly obvious 
they are being exploited by an overstated com- 
monplace emotionalism? It is the same in our 
advertising, in our public speaking, in our poli- 
tics, in much of our journalism, in our wood 
pulp magazines. It would seem that we actu- 
ally present ourselves as subjects to have our 
emotions and our credulity worked upon for 
somebody’s profit; yet there is no resentment. 
On this point, civilization is a matter of sin- 
cerity. Barbarians do not know what civilized 
sincerity means. 

Carlisle said, “A nation that is humbugged 
is probably a nation that has a certain amount 
of charlatanism in its heart.” Anybody who 
can successfully humbug the American public 
in business or politics we admire. 

The Greeks were not particularly honest, 
but there is one thing about them, they were 
notorious liars but they lied to other people; 
they never lied to themselves. They knew the 
difference between themselves and the neigh- 
boring barbarians. 

There is a more profound lack of sincerity 
than this. It is that we actually collectively 
and persistently insist that somebody humbug 
us with the comforting illusions and the lack 
of discrimination of personal worth which pats 
the majority on the back. 

Barbarians don’t discriminate. They love 
the spectacular and the big. 

The third thing about barbarians is this: 
they destroy what they can’t understand. When 
the barbarians invaded Rome, it was regarded 
as an evil city. I suspect they regarded Rome 
very much as certain sections of the commu- 
nity regard New York or perhaps Los An- 


geles. It must be wicked because it is dif- 
ferent. 

Men living parochial lives who have never 
heard anything except the standards of right 
and wrong in their own village assume that 
the distinctions between the two is very thin. 
Theirs is a God-devil attitude. You must be 
all right or you are all wrong. You are either 
for us or against us. Differences of opinion 
are made moral issues. 

This attitude, which is essentially adolescent, 
is characteristically barbarian. Consequently 
anything different is wrong, and that is how 
the barbarians, how the Vandals treated Rome. 
Barbarians are intolerant, and I should say 
that probably the most striking characteristic 
of the civilized mind is its tolerance. Civil- 
ized communities are tolerant. The great ages 
when civilization reached its height, the great- 
est progress in culture, during the Renaissance, 
the Elizabethan Age, and some phases of the 
Victorian, were times when there was less ex- 
ternal control over the thought and desires and 
activities of the creative life of mankind. 

Intolerant people have always regarded these 
great ages as utterly corrupt because they did 
not conform to prearranged standards. Bar- 
barians are intolerant, and wherever intoler- 
ance raises its head in any nation, you can be 
pretty sure that you are having a recrudescence 
and a self-assertion of the barbarian in our 
midst. 

I am not going to make the application of 
this point to the United States. I am going to 
let you estimate and name the intolerance that 
has grown among us in the past ten or fifteen 
years. 

Fourth, barbarians are infantile minded. 
That is, the barbarian mind is alert, and imag- 
inative, but it has never grown up. In other 
words, it is still under the tutelage of the 
tribe, or we might say the parent image. It 
still takes things on authority. It is always 
governed more by its own wish-fancies and 
its desires than it is by respect for facts; and 
consequently the barbarian mind always sub- 
stitutes its own comforting wish-fancies for 
fact; and in practice and education this means 
that the barbarian mind is one which has never 
reached its maturity and never having done so, 
insists with all its might that nobody else may 
grow up either. In this respect the barbarian 
is the eternal enemy of real education. He 
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will encourage education if it appears to be 
tractable, but he fears it if it means, as it 
must mean, mental maturity and independence. 

I have tried to show that barbarians come 
in hordes; barbarians love the spectacular, the 
big things rather than the fine things; bar- 
barians destroy what they can’t understand; 
and barbarians are infantile minded. 


In ancient times one found the barbarians in 
distant mountains and forests, but the world is 
all scrambled today and you don’t have to go 
into the wild woods or go to the Indian reser- 
vations to find barbarians. The barbarian 
wears trousers now. He votes, reads news- 
papers, has a deciding power in most things 
which are vital in our democracy. He is in 
our counting houses. He is on our police 
forces. He runs for office. He often preaches 
in a church. Sometimes he edits newspapers. 
Sometimes he teaches on college faculties. 
Wherever you find him he has the characteris- 
tics I have mentioned—and he is popular! 

I think the serious menace of modern civil- 
ization is precisely this. A large proportion 
of mankind in our modern democracy has put 
on civilization as one puts on clothes. Civiliza- 
tion has been swung over most people’s heads 
as a bridge is swung over a stream. Vast 
numbers of men are dressed up, mechanized 
barbarians in modern industrial civilization. 

A friend of mine who spent a long time in 
China once said, “You know the Chinese girls 
are queer. They chew gum, bob their hair, 
and bind their feet.’”” The Chinese in this 
transition period put on the outside of the 
new civilization without having grasped its 
values or significance whatsoever. 

I wonder just what is the difference be- 
tween the Chinese and the majority of people 
in so called western civilization in that re- 
spect? It is the same all over the modern 
world. We are still on a pseudo-naturalistic 
detour somewhere between medizval civiliza- 
tion which centered on religion and modern 
civilization which we have not yet created. It 
is the task of our educators in the library or 
school to create something that probably never 
existed before, a civilization of the mind. 

I am not going to waste your time any more 
than to mention some of the peculiar things of 
our own times. In the first place, we are a 
democratic civilization, or ought to, or want 
to be. This doesn’t mean we can pat ourselves 
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on the back because the people rule, because 
up to the present time they really haven’t. 


It means this, in a democratic civilization it 
is essential that an unprecedented number of 
people in the population become capable of any 
civilization whatsoever. That's the first thing. 
In a democratic civilization you must have 
more civilized people than you ever had be- 
fore. Whether we have that or not is an open 
question. We haven't taken a census of that 
particular characteristic. 

The second characteristic of our civilization 
is, it is a mechanical civilization and it tends 
to mechanize everything. When you mechan- 
ize things you take out their qualities and you 
substitute a purely quantitative estimate of 
things. When you mechanize the universe you 
take out all smells, tastes, sounds, and merely 
substitute position, mass, weight, distance, 
things which are purely measurable, and then 
you express your formula in strictly mathe- 
matical and quantitative terms. 

In a mechanical civilization men tend to lose 
the sense of quality and to substitute quantity. 
We are having that more and more. The un- 
fortunate thing about our education in college 
and public school is this, that very large num- 
bers of those who are today authorities on the 
subject of the philosophy of education are al- 
most wholly content to adapt the student mind 
to the needs and exigencies of our industrial 
civilization. They think that if in some way 
you could create skill in technic which will 
make more people capable industrially, the 
educational world will have achieved its end. 
I don’t think so at all. 

I think that, in an industrial age more than 
ever we need super-industrial habits. We need 
to belong not only to our time but to all time. 
We need to have not only the peculiarities of 
our civilization but any civilization at all. 

In the third place, our civilization is a world 
civilization; it can no longer be national. The 
present appeal to second-rate-minded voters 
(this applies to California as well as to my 
own state) by our newspapers and chief poli- 
ticians to gain favor for their insincere en- 
couragement of isolationistic, cheap, militaris- 
tic, patriotic, nationalistic ideas is one of the 
surest evidences of the extent of barbarism in 
American democracy. 

In the fourth place, our civilization is a 
secular civilization. I haven't time to dwell on 
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this. Medieval civilization was all summed 
up in the idea of the eternal. Everything man 
did, whether he wrote a poem or painted a 
picture, had one central significance—religion. 

With the Renaissance that rule was broken 
and the world became secular. In a secular 
civilization men must humanize and consciously 
create the values of their lives. They must do 
things because they are intrinsically worth 
doing. They must learn their own yes and no; 
they must learn to stand on their own feet. 
That means men in large numbers must learn 
for the first time in history to live in this 
world without depending upon the authorities 
and consolations for the labor of their hands 
that they found in other times. 

Whether men in such numbers as will make 
possible a post-Medieval civilization can do 
that remains to be seen. Whether a secular 
civilization is possible, no one yet has demon- 
strated, but if it isn’t, the only other role in 
the future will be back to something like the 
Middle Ages. You can’t have half of one and 
half of the other. You can’t have partly a 
secular civilization and partly a sacred. You 
must have either one or the other. Education 
is now trying to make people whose minds are 
still formed by a medizval civilization live in 
a secular civilization. This is its task whether 
you realize it or not. 

Now I have crudely sketched what I think 
are some of the habits which make for civil- 
ization in any community. You can see for 
yourself, and I need not comment upon it, 


what the problem is in the United States of 
America. We are a long way from becoming 
a truly civilized society, and every attempt at 
civilization of our interests is inevitably going 
to clash with economic, hierarchical, provin- 
cially ethical interests. Every attempt to civil- 
ize the American people, to differentiate indi- 
viduals from the mass is necessarily going to 
bring the educator in conflict with herd opin- 
ion, both radical and conservative, and the 
wish of the crowd to control and dominate. 
Every attempt to create urbanity and self- 
criticism and wholesome questioning is neces- 
sarily going to create opposition. 

As Woodrow Wilson once said, “The human 
mind has inexhaustible resources for resisting 
the introduction of knowledge.” Every one of 
us who works in educational institutions has 
felt that pressure, whether it is the pressure 
of a board of education or a school faculty, 
the insistence upon a spinster type of censor- 
ship over librarians, or any kind of device 
which may piously be used to prevent the civil- 
ization of America. It is a long, hard task. 
We must first learn, so far as we can, to ap- 
preciate the values of any civilization at all 
and to prize civilization in spite of all the 
evils, as better than barbarous return to na- 
ture, and better than ascetic denial of life. 
Perhaps if we do, we shall have sense of 
humor enough to make our common life beau- 
tiful and important—and amusing !—and to les- 
sen the power of the barbarians in our midst. 
There is one thing the barbarian mind cannot 
stand, and that is a sense of humor. 














LOS ANGELES GENERAL SESSIONS 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The first general session of the fifty-second 
annual meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation convened at the Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California, Monday evening, June 
23, 1930, at 8:35 p. m. Presipent ANDREW 
KEoGH presiding. 

Orra FE. Mownnette, president of the 
Board of Library Commissioners of the Los 


Angeles Public Library, opened the meeting 
with an address of welcome (see page 310). 
He was followed by Mr. KeocH who spoke 
ON SCHOLARSHIP IN LIBRARY WORK (see page 
307). 

The meeting adjourned at 9:30 p. m., and 
was followed by a reception at the Los An- 
geles Public Library. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened Wednes- 
day morning, June 25, at 10:05 a.m., Everett 
R. Perry, first vice-president, presiding. This 
session was devoted to the library movement 
in California. 

CHAIRMAN Perry: Mayor Porter would 
have been glad to attend our reception on 
Monday evening at the library were it not 
that he was away from the city on an impor- 
tant trip to Owens Valley, the source of our 
water supply, but he has been very glad to 
take the necessary time from his official duties 
this morning for the express purpose of com- 
ing down here to extend to you an official wel- 
come from this city. It gives me great pleas- 
ure now to present Mayor Porter. 

Mayor JoHN C. Porter: It is my privilege 
to extend to you greetings and also to wel- 
come you to this city. I also want to con- 
gratulate you upon having chosen Los Angeles 
as your convention city. It shows wisdom on 
your part, good judgment, because Los Ange- 
les is now the fifth city in the United States. 

You have come to a city which has a history 
that is rich in color, romance and beauty. You 
will notice that beauty as you go around 
through the city. The color and romance you 
necessarily must find through reading history, 
and as you are all readers, and readers with a 
purpose, I know you will do that before you 
leave Los Angeles. 

It is my wish this morning that you enjoy 
your sojourn here in Los Angeles, that you 
learn to like Los Angeles as those of us who 
have lived here for years do. I know that if 
you will just learn to like Los Angeles a little 
at this time, eventually you will come back to 
Los Angeles and will want to make this your 
permanent home, and that’s what we wish. 
If the Mayor of Los Angeles can extend any 
courtesy to you that will make your sojourn 
more pleasant, do not fail to call upon him. 

The City Hall is a magnificent place, I think. 
It is one of the places you should visit while 


you are in Los Angeles. We have many places 
that we hope you will not visit, but the Los 
Angeles City Hall is one we should like you 
to see, and you can come in there at any time 
and go through the place. 


CHAIRMAN Perry: It is my great pleasure 
now to present Mitton J. FERGUSON, state 
librarian of California and librarian-elect of 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Mr. FERGUSON gave an address on COUNTY 
LIBRARIES AS CALIFORNIA SEES THEM. (See 
page 314.) 

Mr. Perry then introduced ALTHEA War- 
REN, first assistant in the Los Angeles Public 
Library, who spoke on PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN 
CALIFORNIA. (See page 318.) 

NATHAN VAN Patten, director of the Stan- 
ford University Libraries, followed Muss 
WarrEN’s address with a paper on COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA. 
(See page 322.) 

Etta S. MorGan, librarian of the Lincoln 
High School Library, Los Angeles, then spoke 
On CALIFORNIA SCHOOL LIBRARIES, (See page 
326.) 

The last address of the morning was given 
by Max Farranp, director of research, Hunt- 
ington Library, who spoke on THE HUNTING- 
TON LIBRARY. (See page 328.) 

Before adjournment Mr. Perry called on 
Sara C. N. BOocte, assistant secretary of the 
A. L. A., who made the following announce- 
ment: 


Miss Bocie: Mr. Compton, the chairman 
of the A. L. A. Activities Committee, urges 
that anyone who has not sent in his sugges- 
tions in regard to the work of the Association 
for the consideration of that Committee, please 
do so at an early time. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:15 p.m. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session was called to order 
Friday morning, June 27, at 10:15 a.m., Prest- 
pent KeoGu presiding. 


PresipeNnt KroGu: I will first ask the Sec- 
retary to present some reports. 

SecreTARY MiLam: It is my duty at this 
time to present officially the annual reports of 
the Finance Committee and other committees 
for your adoption. They are presented by title 
and you have all had copies of them in the 
May Bulletin. 


Upon a motion regularly made and seconded, 
it was voted to adopt the reports. 


PresIpENT KeoGH: Mr. Perry has some- 
thing to present. 

Mr. Perry: It was my privilege to present 
at the Council meeting on Tuesday the matter 
of the Association granting an honorary mem- 
bership to Mrs. EL1zABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE, 
and it is an equally great pleasure to present 
this same matter before this meeting of the 
Association this morning. I will read the same 
resolution today that I read to the Council on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Perry read the resolution. 
370.) 


PRESIDENT KEoGH: This matter was brought 
before the Council, as the Constitution re- 
quires, at its last meeting, and was referred 
to this meeting of the Association for action. 


(See page 


According to the Constitution, the unanimous 
approval of the Association at this time is re- 
quired to elect an honorary member. Those 
in favor of making Mrs. Coolidge an honorary 
member will say aye; those opposed, no. It is 
unanimous. 

Dr. Rosert G. Sprout, president-elect of 
the University of California, was next intro- 
duced and spoke on THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION. (See page 332.) 

Following a recess, PRESIDENT KeoGH intro- 
duced Levertnc Tyson, field representative of 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, who spoke on TWO NEW ASPECTS OF ADULT 
EDUCATION—ALUMNI AND RADIO EDUCATION. 
(See page 338.) 

PRESIDENT KEoGH: Mr. MILAM has one or 
two announcements to make. 

SEcRETARY MitamM: The Los Angeles Ro- 
tary Club sends greetings to the American 
Library Association, and invites Rotarians to 
attend the luncheon in this ho‘*2] at 12:00 
o'clock, today. 

The librarians of San Diego, city and coun- 
ty, extend a cordial invitation to all American 
Library Association members to visit them, 
and call attention to the fact that there are 
several libraries other than the general public 
libraries to be visited. 

The meeting adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The meeting was called to order Saturday 
afternoon, June 28, at 2:40 p.m., PResIDENT 
KeocGH presiding. 

PRESIDENT KEoGH: Because the library and 
the child and the library and the school are 
of fundamental importance in the work of our 
Association, the committee on the program of 
this meeting thought it desirable to hold a 
joint session of the A. L. A., the Section for 
Library Work with Children, and the School 
Libraries Section, and to emphasize the impor- 
tance of these sections by having at a general 
session the presentation of the Newbery medal. 

It is with much pleasure that I now intro- 
duce Miss Errie L. Power, director of work 
with children at the Cleveland Public Library 
and chairman of the Section for Library Work 
with Children. 

Miss Power: One of the honors which 
comes to the Section for Library Work with 
Children each year is the award of the New- 
bery medal. This award, as you know, is 
given for the most distinguished contribution 
to children’s literature produced during the 
preceding calendar year. 

he members of the Section which I repre- 


sent never cease to be grateful to the donor, 
Mr. Frederic Melcher, not only for his con- 
ception of the idea, but for his faith in our 
ability to choose the right recipient. 

The output of children’s books for the year 
1929 was large and distinguished in character, 
and the first list which came to the committee 
of fifteen members, which makes the Newbery 
award for the Section as a whole, was quite 
a long list. This long list was sent in by all 
members of the Section. 

The Committee on Award, with the excep- 
tion of one vote, was entirely for Hitty, her 
first hundred years, by Racuet FIetp, illus- 
trated by Dorothy Lathrop. Our selection 
was carefully made, thoughtfully made. We 
believe that Hitty is one of those ageless 
books, which will be read as long as there is 
any youth in the hearts of readers; that it is 
not only a book for boys and girls, but it is a 
book for all young people of whatever age be- 
tween eight and eighty. While it is a story of 
a doll and perhaps primarily a book for girls, 
it is a book which boys are reading, and a book 
which boys will read because it is adventurous 
and because it rings true. 

Incidentally, the award this year has some 
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special features. In the first place, it is the 
first time that the prize has been given to a 
woman writer. Hitty has not only won the 
Newbery award, but it has won another prize. 
It is the only book that has won two prizes. 
Hitty was included in the selection of the fifty 
best books of the year of the Typographical 
Society of America. 

We have a fine list of books which have 
won: the Newbery award. This is the ninth 
year that it has been given. The first year was 
1922, when the prize was won by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, with his Story of mankind; 
in 1923 it was won by Hugh Lofting with his 
Voyages of Doctor Dolittle. The third on the 
list was Dark frigate by Charles Boardman 
Hawes. The next was Tales from silver 
lands by Charles Joseph Finger. In 1926 the 
prize was won by Arthur Bowie Chrisman 
with his Shen of the sea. The next year by 
Will James for Smoky. In the following year 
Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji won the prize with 
his Gay-neck; and last year it was won by 
Eric P. Kelly with his Trumpeter of Krakow. 

All the books in this Newbery list have 
proved their place in children’s reading and 
have proved their distinction. And now, Miss 
Field, we place Hitty on the list with the 
others, congratulating you and Miss Lathrop 
that your book has found its place among 
children, because we feel that there is no truer 
test of its sincerity and beauty. As Chairman 
of the Section, I have the very great honor to 
present to you this medal in token of our ap- 
preciation of what you have done, feeling that 
in honoring you we honor ourselves. 

Miss Fretp: Miss Power has asked me to 
say a few words about Hitty, and how the 
book came to be written, and first of all I want 
to say that I feel as if I, myself, had very 
little to do with it. It is as if Hitty took 
things into her own mountain ashwood hands 
right from the start. Her very discovery was 
in the nature of what some of our ancestors 
might have called “a miraculous providence.” 

It is curious how books happen—those who 
write them often know least about this. Some- 
times an idea comes all in a flash, for a whole 
book, or again one gathers material piece by 
piece and fits it painstakingly together like a 
patchwork quilt, or, as in this case, some con- 
crete object will set a whole train of ideas in 
motion. Nothing was farther from my mind 
than writing the autobiography of an early 
American doll, until Dorothy P. Lathrop and 
I discovered Hitty in an antique shop in New 
York and found we had each wanted her. But 
she turned out to be over a hundred years old 
and a real museum piece as we were told. So 
we went our separate ways and tried to think 
no more about her and her very brown and 
wise old face. Then one day Hitty was gone 
from the window and I wrote the news regret- 
fully to Miss Lathrop. She replied by return 
mail, saying that we should have had sense 
enough to buy her together. “You could have 
written her story and I could have illustrated 
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it.” I knew she was right,—and in fact all 
sorts of ideas about Hitty’s past life and ad- 
ventures began to come to me, so it was a 
great relief to find she had only been taken 
out of the window to show a customer. That 
very night she was ours, with our only clue to 
her identity a yellowed slip pinned to her dress 
with “Hitty” written on it in faded Spencerian 
handwriting. 

By such queer coincidences are books some- 
times evolved! 

I regret that Miss Lathrop cannot be here 
today to tell you about some of her problems 
in making pictures for the book. They are 
such an integral part of the story that I can- 
not imagine the text without them. Those of 
you who have seen the doll’s six and one-half 
inches of wood will realize how impossible it 
would be to have shown her in proper propor- 
tion along with even a human forefinger. This 
meant much planning and ingenuity on the 
artist’s part to keep the pictures varied and 
interesting. Then there was another difficulty, 
that of expression,—dolls must keep the same 
one all their days—and so Hitty smiles se- 
renely through the most trying circumstances. 
This meant that the artist must somehow 
manage to convey her emotion by means of 
attitude, and as Hitty’s pegging is extremely 
simple and limited to exactly two motions, 
here were more difficulties. 

My problems in writing the story were of 
a different sort. They were chiefly connected 
with the element of time. I soon found that 
covering a hundred years of American life was 
more of a piece of work than I had expected. 
Incidentally, this accounts for the fact that the 
book is almost as long as a novel and required 
nearly as much care and research. But this 
also gave a cumulative effect and I was able 
to choose certain periods and things I already 
knew something about. I had for some years 
past been interested in reading old log books 
of whaling vessels, so it was natural for me 
to have Hitty go on a whaling voyage. Then 
after her New England, Philadelphia, and 
New York days, I wanted to give a feeling of 
an entirely different life in another part of the 
country. This accounts for sending her down 
the Mississippi River and into the South. Then 
there was the matter of style. I felt from the 
first that Hitty would have had a very prim 
but spicy way of talking, and so I tried to 
select every word and phrase carefully, for I 
think people don’t give words half enough 
credit. Yet they are what really affect read- 
ers, children most of all because they are most 
impressionable. It seems to me we ought to 
remember what J. M. Synge said about dia- 
logue: that “every phrase should be finely 
flavored as a nut or an apple.” So many 
juveniles today are too evidently written down 
to children with the words so simplified that 
all the spirit is lost in commonplaceness. 

But to go back to Hitty and the medal. I 
feel that there is one thing that they have in 
common and that is the past. I never get over 
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the wonder that such things as old samplers, 
toys, and little tattered children’s books should 
be here for us to see and touch long after 
those who made and handled them are gone. 
There is something singularly moving about 
them and I know that I can never see an old 
toy or one of those early chap books without 
this sense of the past. So perhaps, after all, 
it is appropriate that a little doll of a hundred 
years ago should be connected with John New- 
bery and his bookshop in old London. I can- 
not help feeling that she possesses qualities of 
character that would have pleased him and 
some of his distinguished friends and cus- 
tomers—Oliver Goldsmith, Charles and Mary 
Lamb, and others. 

And since so many things of both the past 
and the present seem to belong to children, I 
am sure that the Newbery medal has made a 
great difference in people’s thinking about this 
matter of children’s books. I know this must 
have been in the mind of Frederic Melcher 
when he planned the award and named it in 
honor of the first children’s bookseller. I am 
especially sorry that he is not here today. Of 
course, I feel it the highest honor to be con- 
nected with John Newbery, Mr. Melcher, Miss 
Power, and the children’s section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in this wonderful 
way, and I thank you all. 

PRESIDENT KroGH: We had expected to 
have Dorothy Lathrop to say a word. She 
sent this note instead. “Thanks ever so much 
for the invitation. Very sorry I can’t be there. 
Give my congratulations to Miss Field.” 

The next item on the program is an address 
by Mr. RatpH Muwn, director of the Car- 
negie Library at Pittsburgh, on THE SOCIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF LIBRARY WORK WITH CHIL- 
DREN. (See page 348.) 

Following Mr. Muwnn’s address, Everett 
Dean Martin, director of The People’s Insti- 
tute, New York City, spoke on THE LIBRARY 
AS AN AGENCY FOR CIVILIZATION. (See page 
352.) 

PRESIDENT KeoGH: Miss MUuLHERON will 
present the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

Miss MuLHERON read the report of the Res- 
olutions Committee : 

Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation express its warmest appreciation and 
thanks to the Mayor of Los Angeles and to 
the Chamber of Commerce for their cordial 
reception to the delegates attending the fifty- 
second annual conference; to the Biltmore 
Hotel for its careful provision for our com- 
fort; and to the exhibitors for their education- 
al and instructive displays. 

Resolved, That an individual expression of 
appreciation be sent to the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, Express, Herald, Illustrated Daily 
News, Record and Times and to the Christian 
Science Monitor for the generous and emi- 
nently satisfactory way in which these news- 
papers have reported the fifty-second annual 
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conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Librarians recognize the disinterested 
support which newspapers throughout the 
country give to educational work, and mem- 
bers of the conference assembled in Los 
Angeles wish to thank the editors and repre- 
sentatives of the individual papers for pro- 
viding them with the same evidence of interest 
in library progress that these newspapers show 
in supporting the work of their notable local 
libraries. 

Resolved, That special thanks be tendered 
to the Board of Commissioners of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, to the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Los Angeles County, to the very 
efficient Local Committee, to the California 
Hospitality Committee, and especially to Mr. 
Everett R. Perry, the staff of the Los Angeles 
Public Library and the staff of the Los An- 
geles County Free Library for their entertain- 
ment so thoroughly in keeping with the tradi- 
tional spirit of hospitality of California. 

Resolved, That an expression of apprecia- 
tion likewise be extended to the Arizona Li- 
brary Association for their pre-conference pro- 
gram, to Governor J. C. Phillips and to Presi- 
dent Homer LeRoy Shantz of the University 
of Arizona for their interest and support. 
Record is here made of the cordial hospitality 
of Governor Dillon of New Mexico, the local 
committees of Santa Fe and the staffs of the 
Riverside and San Bernardino County Libra- 
ries which added to the pleasure of the special 
party on its trip across the country. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be expressed to donors whose gifts have 
made possible substantial library progress dur- 
ing the year. Special recognition is made of 
the appropriations and continuing support of 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, the General Education Board, 
the Rosenwald Fund, and finally to the more 
than a hundred Sustaining and twenty-seven 
Contributing Members of the American Li- 
brary Association who have upheld the Asso- 
ciation in its work. 

Be it further resolved, That the greetings 
and best wishes of the Association be sent to 
an esteemed colleague detained by illness, Dr. 
Clement W. Andrews of Chicago. 

Mr. Ranck: I move the adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT KeoGH: Mr. WuHitMore will 
give the report of the Committee on Elections. 

Mr. WuitMore: On the basis of the 5,846 


votes tabulated the following persons were 
elected to office: 


OFFICERS 
President 
Adam Strohm, Public Library, Detroit 
First Vice-President 
Louis R. Wilson, University of North Caro- 
lina Library, Chapel Hill 
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Second Vice-President 
Charlotte Templeton, Public Library, Green- 
ville, S. C. 
Treasurer 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Executive Board 
Andrew Keogh, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Margaret Mann, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Council 
Milton J. Ferguson, Public Library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 
Florence Overton, Public Library, New York 
City 
Louise Prouty, Public Library, Cleveland 
Beatrice Winser, Public Library, Newark, 
N. J. 


For the Unexpired Term of the Late W. O. 
Carson of Toronto 
Gerhard R. Lomer, McGill University Library, 
Montreal, Quebec, Can. 


Trustee of Endowment Funds 


Harry A. Wheeler, First National Bank, 
Chicago 


PRESIDENT KEoGH: Mr. StroHM, the Asso- 
ciation has elected you president because it 
recognizes in you one of the leaders of our 
profession. It knows that your conduct of 
this great office will be marked by those fine 
qualities of mind and heart that are your out- 
standing characteristics. 


In the carrying out of your duties you will 
have the advice and assistance of the distin- 
guished official family that has been elected 
with you, and the cooperation of a Secretary 
of extraordinary efficiency and a Headquarters’ 
staff of which we are all proud. You will 
have to the full the good will and the best 
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wishes of every member of our Association. 

The presidency, Mr. Strohm, is the highest 
honor that your fellow members can give you, 
Confident that under your direction our Asso- 
ciation will be led to greater usefulness, I 
transfer to you this symbol of authority, and 
welcome you to the presidential chair. 

PRESIDENT STROHM: Fellow members of 
the American Library Association: My first 
remarks should be a sincere tribute to the out- 
going president, Mr. Keogh. The American 
Library Association is grateful for his able 
leadership, his ggnial courtesy, his sense of 
intelligent responsibility, his generous willing- 
ness to do his part and yet give gallant credit 
to the work of others. While the representa- 
tive of a great institution of high scholarship, 
his sympathies embraced the full sweep of 
A. L. A. activities. Mr. Keogh, it is stimu- 
lating to be your successor. 

Is there any need of my assuring you that I 
am deeply conscious of the honor you have 
conferred upon me? This fact is so delicate 
in its sentiment, so hazardous in its possibili- 
ties, that I can venture only a few comments. 

Presumably such an honor is conferred on 
those whose service record appeals to the mem- 
bership. Whatever that may be in my case, it 
is, however, a thing of the past. 

We must look forward. The most interest- 
ing fact just now is that there is important 
work ahead of us. All are invited to meet the 
challenge. 

We should advance on a wide, solid front. 
One would like to have the benefit of those 
long in service and in the councils of the 
A. L. A., their experience, their wisdom. But 
I would also wish to enlist the enthusiasm of 
those young in our ranks. 

I like to live close to the generation which 
is to inherit the harvest and bring in a new 
one. I like to feel the vigor of the new age, 
its eagerness and gay courage. And lastly, I 


like to order the young fellows about. 

With that I make my bow; may we meet 
again within a year; and I hope that we may 
do it in merry spirits, feeling that we have 
accomplished something that is of benefit and 
comfort to our fellows and our constituency. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:00 p.m. 




















GRAND CANYON SESSION 


The Grand Canyon (Ariz.) session of the 
American Library Association convened Sat- 
urday evening, June 21, at 8:30 p. m. in Com- 
munity Hall, PresipeENT ANDREW KeoGH pre- 
siding. There were about two hundred and 
fifty visiting delegates present, about thirty 
of whom were from Arizona. The meeting 
was opened by Governor J. C. Puuiuirs of 
Arizona. 


GovERNOR PHILLIps: When I was informed 
that the American Library Association, upon 
the invitation of the President and Secretary of 
the Arizona Library Association, would hold 
one meeting in our state I joined in the gen- 
eral chorus of approval at this decision. A 
number of important conventions and confer- 
ences have been held in Arizona of late years 
but none of them rivals this in importance. 


The work in which you are engaged is of 
such a nature that your discussions at this 
meeting should open up broad vistas of helpful 
knowledge. You have for your great common 
interest the stimulation and promotion of li- 
brary growth in every state in the Union. You 
may not all agree as to methods but the shar- 
ing of viewpoint and the contact with other 
workers are always helpful. 

The ninth Arizona legislature passed a bill 
providing for the establishment of free county 
libraries in this state. I was proud and happy 
to have the opportunity to sign this bill. It 
pleased me also to know that the members of 
our state legislature recognized this great need 
to the extent of framing and introducing such 
a measure. The desire to increase our library 
facilities is one of the surest proofs that we 
are living in a progressive age and are not 
going backward. Adequate public library serv- 
ice within reach of everyone in this country 
would be an accomplishment which would do 
more for the welfare of our people than would 
any expenditures for armored cruisers and the 
weapons and armaments of war. 

If one questions the supreme importance of 
libraries and library work, let him try to pic- 
ture a world without books, without maga- 
zines, newspapers and other conveyances of 
the written word. It is a desolate picture. 
Books have done so much for us in the way 
of keeping up our hope, awakening new cour- 
age and faith, creating new worlds of beauty 
and strengthening our ideals, that we should 
daily give thanks to God for this great gift. 


I do not wish to waste your valuable time 
by further words, but as chief executive of the 
state I wish to extend to you a hearty welcome 
to Arizona. We hope you will enjoy your brief 


visit here and that you will wish to come 
again. 


GovERNOR PuHILiips was followed by Dr. 
C. T. Vorures of the University of Arizona, 
representing Dr. H. .L. SHANTz, president of 
the university, who could not be present. Dr. 
VoruHIeEs very happily outlined the close rela- 
tionship between the University and the educa- 
tional organization of the state, expressing his 
sense of the importance of libraries in the 
general educational scheme. Dr. VoruiEs, at 
first bewildered by the initials A. L. A. which 
he saw oft repeated on the program, finally 
came to the decision that they meant “Ask 
Librarians Anything.” 

The Library Movement in Arizona was 
sketched by Estette Lutre tt, librarian of the 
University of Arizona, and president of the 
State Association. She mentioned such indi- 
cations of awakening interest in state library 
growth, as the organization of the State Libra- 
ry Association in 1926, and the passage of the 
County Library Law in 1929. There are 
seventy libraries in Arizona, forty-two being 
school libraries. The high school expenditure 
for books in 1929-30 was $1.41 per pupil. The 
State Teachers College at Flagstaff and also 
the College at Tempe are to have new build- 
ings the coming year. The University of Ari- 
zona Library, now totaling 78,000 volumes, 
had the largest record of accessions in its 
history this last year. Public libraries as well 
as those state-supported are also forging 
ahead. 

CLarENCE B. Lester, secretary, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, and chairman of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension 
next spoke on the 


STATE'S FUNCTION IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


Mr. Lester: The term “public library” 
usually connotes in our minds first of all an 
institution giving a localized book service, and 
locally established, supported, and managed. 
I suggest, however, that we must recognize at 
the very beginning of our discussions this 
evening the fact that public libraries are state 
authorized agencies, expressing a state policy. 
Their very existence indicates the state’s rec- 
ognition of education as a necessary and a 
continuing element in the permanence of 
democracy. 


It has been consistently pointed out in the 
work of the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Extension that the activity of a strong state 
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library extension agency is a necessary and 
fundamental element in the program for state- 
wide library service. Sometimes this agency 
is a function of the state library, sometimes of 
a library commission, sometimes of the state 
department of education. Whatever may be 
the particular form of development in the po- 
litical organization of any given state, this 
duty is always present. 


Such an agency guides and assists in the 
establishment of municipally supported and 
managed public libraries—either by county, 
town, city, or village—in accordance with the 
ability of the local municipal unit to provide 
adequate and effective public library service. 
Such institutions are not activities undertaken 
by the muncipality simply as a part of its 
purely local duties. The municipalities rather 
are in this respect the delegated agents of the 
state in carrying out in a local field a recog- 
nized state policy. 


Effective work by the state agency—and 
also effective administration and operation of 
the local library—are of course predicated 
upon a thoroughly comprehensive state law. 
State legislation will provide a definite state 
expression of library policy, and leave under 
general terms a flexibility in operation for the 
state agency, and for the management and 
conduct of local libraries under local direction. 

This state guidance and assistance in library 
establishment is a most important function of 
the state in library service. Only through the 
proper exercise of this function may progress 
be made toward the building of an adequate 
library service within reach of all the people. 
It is true, of course, that most of the larger 
cities of the country are already provided with 
local public libraries. But it was found, by 
investigations of the Extension Committee in 
1926, that nearly half of the people of the 
country were still without adequate local 1li- 
brary service. Probably this situation has not 
been radically changed in the four years since 
that time, although the proportion may prove 
rather definitely different when the census 
figures for this year are available. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, how- 
ever, that most of the people in the rural sec- 
tions of the country are still without a local 
public library service. In the working out of 
the answer to this problem, the responsibility 
for state leadership remains even more impor- 
tant. Guidance is especially needed here in 
the effort to provide the best possible service 
in this unserved field. 


The State and Established Libraries 


The state also owes to its existing library 
agencies professional guidance and advice. 
These public libraries are social agencies of 
the state itself. They should function as such. 

The state demands for all its people the best 
that may be possible in every form of social 
service, under all the circumstances. It re- 
quires schooling for its children to lay the 


firm foundations for future citizenship. It 
demands protection for the worker against 
the efforts of industrial accidents. It provides 
defense against encroachment upon popular or 
individual rights from private ambition or the 
power of accumulated wealth. It sees to it 
that the health of child and adult shall be 
safeguarded. 


So in the field of library service there is a 
state duty to assist the local library. The in- 
crease in the number of public libraries which 
are under the supervision of professionally 
trained librarians decreases the necessity for 
dependence upon state guidance in the details 
of library administration. But it remains true 
that under such circumstances the help of the 
state in organizing the best current informa- 
tion for library use may be of even greater 
importance than before because of the greater 
ability to make use of it. And, of course, in 
any state where there are many small public 
libraries without fully trained librarians, the 
need for assistance and guidance from the 
state continues to be of utmost importance if 
such smaller libraries are to be expected to 
render the best service of which they are cap- 
able. 


It may be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when we can see a wider progress to- 
ward the more desirable situation whereby 
these smaller libraries may become much more 
effective agencies in library service through 
cooperation in a county or other large unit 
system. 


In the recognition of this same _ responsi- 
bility we find the development already in some 
states of a state certification of librarians so 
that a skilled service may be more certain in 
return for the expenditure of public funds for 
library salaries. The logic which is bringing 
progress in this movement is similar to that 
which supports the state certification of teach- 
ers. 

While my illustrations are from the public 
library field, these same principles of state 
interest, of which I am speaking, apply in the 
development of school libraries. 

Furthermore, it is a duty of the state li- 
brary agency to provide a.supplementary book 
service to maintain the necessary standards of 
book supply provided by the local public li- 
braries, including the county systems. Many 
books are too expensive to be purchased from 
the always limited book funds of the local 
library. The investment would not produce 
the return which it should because of the more 
limited locality to which use of expensive ma- 
terial would thus be restricted. The state 
supply of such material, on the other hand, 
would spread this use as widely as possible 
and thus bring the unit cost to a reasonable 
basis. The same principle applies to material 
infrequently needed in any one locality but 
essential in an adequate book service when it 
is needed. The state book supply is thus a 
reservoir from which may be drawn those 
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supplementary supplies needed to keep up the 
full stream of book service. , 

Again it is the duty of the state to provide 
book service for those of its people for whom 
really effective localized library service has 
not as yet been established. In all of our 
states to some extent there are still people 
without local libraries. Until the spread of 
cooperative endeavor has crystalized about the 
formation of such libraries, the state must 
furnish such book supply as may be possible. 
Any direct book supply to individuals should 
be looked upon as a necessary temporary ex- 
pedient and not as a part of a far-sighted 
state program of library policy, excepting in 
that sense. 


State Aid 


I believe also that this duty of the state ex- 
tends into the field of financial assistance. The 
state as the political expression of the sov- 
ereignty of the people unifies in itself the ad- 
ministrative carrying out of the wishes of the 
people. It collects funds through taxation for 
the general public welfare. It administers 
these funds for the public welfare—in some 
cases through direct personal service, in other 
cases it redistributes some of these funds for 
direct use by local municipalities. The appor- 
tionment of state collected funds for the de- 
velopment of the school system is, of course, 
one most familiar example of this method of 
performing a state duty. The building of our 
tremendous systems of public roads is another 
example equally well known to us all. 

I believe that the same principle applies in 
the extension of public library facilities. We 
all know that in many matters of state-wide 
concern the effective and economical use of 
public funds demands state collection and dis- 
tribution for local expenditure, where needed, 
under immediate local supervision. We all 
know that in the broad field of social needs the 
distribution of the tax raising power, of the 
ability to pay, usually is not the same as the 
distribution of the social needs of the people. 
We know that often some method must be 
found for equalizing social needs with the 
proceeds of taxation necessary to supply them, 
rather than with the ability to raise such pro- 
ceeds from taxation. In matters of funda- 
mental state concern, the responsibility of the 
State is not localized. In such matters the 
responsibility of the citizen for tax support 
should not be localized. As a citizen of the 
state, he is concerned in the welfare of all the 
people of the state. We see this principle 
applied in many fields of public interest. I be- 
lieve it is no less true in the field of public 
library service. 


The preliminary reports from the 1930 cen- 
sus give us indications of a trend which has a 
distinct bearing upon this problem. Appar- 
ently the small villages and hamlets are dis- 
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appearing. Population is concentrating in the 
cities, and particularly in suburban areas. 
Present day transportation methods draw peo- 
ple out of the great cities as places of resi- 
dence. The cities are the centers of wealth 
and of productive activities, but the life of the 
people is being spread, as by a centrifugal 
force, out from city centers to ever widening 
zones of residence. 

Apparently forms of political organization 
and the groupings of taxable valuations are de- 
veloping along different lines. The needs of 
the people for public service follow rather 
closely the distribution of residence, but the 
sources of taxable valuations are not so dis- 
tributed. Perhaps they would much more 
nearly approximate this if we had a complete 
form of income taxation. As things are, how- 
ever, we see the need to collect funds in rela- 
tion to taxable values, and to distribute and 
use them in relation to the residence location 
of the people for whom public services are 
established. 

If we believe, therefore, that there is a state 
concern and responsibility in the providing of 
library service for the people, then these are 
some of the avenues of state action which 
must be followed. They involve necessarily 
the organization by the state of a library ex- 
tension agency to carry out its policy. If 
properly organized for service and adequately 
supported for effective work, these represent 
the lines of action which result in the coordi- 
nation of all the efforts of the state and of its 
municipal units to gain the objective of an 
adequate library service within reach of all 
the people of the state. 





Jutta Wricut MerriLL, executive assistant, 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension, 
spoke next on 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY 
WINGS TO BOOKS 


GIVES 


Miss Merritt: Reading has, figuratively, 
wings today in 220 counties where county li- 
braries are using automobiles or parcel post, 
boats, dog sleds or pack horses to carry books 
to readers who would otherwise be without 
them. 

In the horse-and-buggy era, books and li- 
braries belonged naturally to the county seats 
and other cities. But today books come easily 
and often over good roads from the county 
library. 

The moving book, symbolized by the book- 
mobile, has caught the imagination of rural 
leaders. For books are a necessity today in 
country as in city. Modern teaching methods 
require plenty of books in the one-room and 
consolidated schools as well as in city schools. 
Boys’ and girls’ clubs, Future Farmers of 
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America, Farm Bureau and Grange, parent- 
teacher associations and women’s clubs need 
books for their educational programs. Pro- 
gressive farm journals are promoting book 
clubs. Love of books and interest in continu- 
ing education are not bounded by city limits. 
Possibly book appreciation is even greater 
where city distractions are lacking. 


County Unit of Effective Service 


Rural public library service is then a natural 
development. The county unit seems equally 
natural to the country people who take for 
granted a county superintendent of schools, a 
county agricultural agent and home demon- 
strator, a county nurse, a county farm bureau. 
Only by pooling their resources and uniting 
their effort over a large area can country peo- 
ple have these collective services. The county 
is the governmental unit large enough for 
effective and economical service, small enough 
for good personal service. It is a particularly 
strong unit in the rural South and West. 

The county library is a public library system 
for the entire county. It takes its service to 
the people wherever they live. The headquar- 
ters library, usually at the county seat, is, of 
course, open to the country people, and used by 
them when they come to the city. It is sup- 
plemented, however, by branch libraries in all 
rural schools, by service stations in crossroads’ 
stores, post offices, filling stations, community 
houses or farm bureau centers, and by branch 
libraries or reading rooms in the larger 
villages. 

A book automobile, a library on wheels, 
often fills in the gaps, with community or 
house-to-house stops, and helps in changing 
the collections and keeping the books fresh. 
Any book, anywhere in the system, is available 
for the reader, and telephone and parcel post 
are used to get it to him quickly. A skilled 
and capable county librarian circulates with 
the books, learns the reading needs and the 
interests of the whole county, works with the 
county superintendent, the county agent and 
home demonstrator, and with county organ- 
izations of all kinds. 

It is a library of the county people, by the 
county people, for the county people. It is 
established by action of the county authorities 
or by popular vote. It is supported by a 
county appropriation or tax levy. It is under 
the direction of the county supervisors, or of 
a county library board serving without pay, 
which appoints the county librarian or makes 
a contract with a well equipped public library 
at the county seat to carry on county wide 
service. 


Villagers, as well as people in the open 
country, have much to gain from a county 
library system. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult for a very small library to buy enough 
new books to keep its collection alive, and to 
secure the services of a well informed libra- 
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rian with even a minimum of library school 
training. A village branch of a county library 
has a share of a large book stock and the 
services of a skilled librarian. Cataloging and 
other technical processes are centralized and 
the local librarian is relieved of such work, 
and brought in to the headquarters’ library for 
simple training and book discussions. 


The plan is extremely flexible. Two or 
more counties may combine to make one strong 
unit as has been done successfully in Califor- 
nia. A city library may be made the head- 
quarters of the new system, or may be left 
out of it entirely (and the city left out of the 
tax levy), or may keep its organization but 
receive additional service from the larger sys- 
tem. Where trade zones or community in- 
terests cut across county library boundaries, 
informal arrangements are made for exchange 
of service. Rural schools may merge their 
collections completely with the county library 
(turning over their school library funds, if 
any) and contract for branch service, as is 
usually done in California, or they may con- 
tinue to buy reference tools and use county 
library service for circulating material. 


County Library Costs 


A frequent question is, “What will it cost 
us?” That ought to be answered after a study 
of the particular county concerned—its exist- 
ing library facilities, its topography, number 
of schools, etc. Many well established county 
library systems have an annual appropriation 
averaging $1.00 per person in the service area. 
Most counties have made a smaller beginning 
—possibly fifty cents per capita. A minimum 
budget should cover an experienced librarian, 
transportation and enough well selected books 
to make a real impression on the county. It 
need not cover expensive headquarters. Work 
can be carried on from the library building in 
the county seat, from a room in the court 
house or from rented quarters. 


The county library plan, with variation in 
details, has proved its adaptability to different 
sections of the country —to California and 
New Jersey, to Minnesota and Louisiana, and 
to many states in between. Arizona and in- 
deed all but five states (outside thickly settled 
New England with its town unit) have passed 
laws permitting counties to provide library 
service. Each county must make its own de- 
cision, however, as Maricopa County has al- 
ready done. How did leaders in 46 California 
counties (out of a total of 58) and in 10 New 
Jersey counties (out of 21) succeed in over- 
coming the obstacles of indifference and con- 
servatism that every new movement must 
meet ? 


First of all, the state gave active help, 
through a state library field agent who came 
on request to a county to help with the pub- 
licity necessary. Just as the state promotes 


schools through a department of education and 
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health through a health department, so all but 
a very few states now have a state library 
extension agency to advise and help counties, 
communities, schools, in their library problems. 


Organized backing of the rural educational 
and social agencies is always a strong factor. 
Following national endorsement, such state or- 
ganizations as the Grange and Home and Com- 
munity Department of the Farm Bureau, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers have 
not only endorsed the plan but worked actively 
to spread the news over the state, and to 
establish the service in individual counties. In 
some states they have united their efforts in a 
Citizen’s Library Movement. 

Demonstrations have been made with pri- 
vate funds. Foundations and individuals have 
matched county appropriations in key counties 
for the first few years, while the service was 
developing. State governments have made 
state grants to stimulate establishment, or an- 
nually, to equalize financial burden and edu- 
cational opportunity over the state. If, and 
when, surface rights to federal public lands 
in the western states are turned over to the 
states to administer, a share of the income 
might well be set aside to promote educational 
development through county libraries. 


Not only rural leaders but all good citizens 
can share in the county library movement. As 
to its importance, let the Governor of North 
Carolina speak : 

“T regard the Citizens’ Library Movement— 
to provide a good county wide library service 
for every county—as one of the most pro- 
foundly important and far reaching develop- 
ments in public education in this state since 
the introduction of the compulsory school 
law.” 


Mr. Krocu spoke on 
THE COLLEGE LIBRARY* 


In a college, the library is fundamental. 
The idea is not new, and at Yale it had a 
striking emphasis two centuries and a quarter 
ago when the college was created around a 
nucleus of books. Yale had no charter when 
it began, no trustees, no president, no faculty, 
no students, no buildings—nothing but forty 
volumes brought from their homes by the 
founders. President Clap, writing in 1743, 
tells us that at the meeting of the founders 
in 1701 “each member brought a number of 
books and presented them to the body; and 
laying them on the table, said these words, or 
to this effect: ‘I give these books for the 
founding of a college in this colony.’” The 
fundamental relation then established between 
the library and the college has never been lost 
to view. When the first college building was 
erected in New Haven in 1718 the finest room 
was the library; when the first separate library 
building was designed in 1842 it was made the 
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finest of all the college buildings; and Yale 
will shortly open a library which will be once 
more its largest and costliest building, unsur- 
passed in its architectural beauty, and domi- 
nating by its mass the whole university. 

A college gives prominence to its library 
because the library is to a large degree the 
center and source of its intellectual life. You 
will remember the lines of Chaucer, “For, as 
men say, out of old fields comes all this new 
corn from year to year; and in good faith, out 
of old books comes all this new knowledge 
that men learn.” This is, of course, less true 
of the sciences than of the humanities, but the 
sciences, too, have their history, as well as 
their records of current experiments and dis- 
cussions. 

A library consists of three things: building, 
books, and service. In earlier days.a library 
was a respository rather than a workshop, but 
now we judge it by the use made of it. The 
first duty of a librarian is to gather a suitable 
collection of books; his second is to organize 
and administer these books to the greatest 
advantage. 

A college is engaged primarily in the trans- 
mission of learning. In a college a student 
learns what man has gained by experience and 
observation. In the process he not only ac- 
quires information, but learns to think. He 
learns, too, how to use books as tools, how to 
use a library, how to be self-directing in study. 
The modern tendency in courses is to teach 
less, and to supervise more. The professor of 
the future, says President Suzzallo, will be 
simply a good reference librarian, and the uni- 
versity will consist of a lot of books, an 
earnest student, and someone who knows them 
hoth and can bring them into thoughtful 
accord. 

One of the advantages of going to college is 
that a student learns to use books without a 
waste of time. The untrained user of a library 
is often bewildered by the thousands of books, 
and by the size and complexity of the cata- 
logs he has to use. He spends hours in dig- 
ging out material that an experienced student 
obtains in a few minutes. The non-collegian 
does not know what tools exist, or does not 
know how to use them; does things in the 
hardest way; spends time in discovering facts 
that have been discovered already; writes on 
topics that have been treated adequately. The 
collegian is trained in the methods of bibliogra- 
phical research. His professor defines a field 
of knowledge, shows its relation to adjoining 
fields, discusses the method of study, and indi- 
cates the best books on the subject. The great 
scholar is no longer one who knows every- 
thing, but one who knows how to look for 
everything; who looks upon a library as a 
dictionary, and can lay his finger quickly on 
any fact he may need. 

The collegian also learns to read quickly. 
The unskilled reader is too likely to have a set 
gait, so many words to the minute, or lines to 
the hour. He is unable to skim a book and get 
its import, not because he is slow of compre- 
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hension, but because he has never learned how 
to do it. A trained reader, while covering 
much more ground than one untrained, also 
gets correspondingly more out of his reading, 
just as an expert accountant will add a column 
of figures not only more rapidly but more cor- 
rectly than a tyro. The trained man learns to 
distinguish between books, magazines, or news- 
papers consulted for the purpose of gathering 
facts or information, where it is absurd to 
read every word, and works of literature which 
are being read for style, or serious works 
which require slow and careful perusal. The 
best student studies in the best way. 

To read for information is an important use 
of a library, but it is less important than to 
read for culture, which John Cowper Powys 
has recently defined as “fuller living.’ To 
have communed with the great of the past and 
of the present is to belong to the guild of 
those who love wisdom. Chaucer’s clerk of 
Oxford, who would rather have had at his 
bed’s head twenty volumes of Aristotle and his 
philosophy than rich robes or a fiddle or gay 
psaltery, was a cultivated man, who had, 
doubtless, learned to see life steadily and see 
it whole. One of the most lasting and satis- 
factory gifts a college can give is an eagerness 
for the companionship of books. 

Such an education may of course be ac- 
quired without going to college. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, who is not a college man, but whom 
colleges delight to honor, once said at a supper 
of the old students of a workingman’s college 
in London: 

“The educated man is a man with certain 


subtle spiritual qualities which make him calm 
in adversity, happy when alone, just in his 
dealings, rational and sane in the fullest mean- 
ing of the word in all the affairs of life.” 

To Macdonald and to men like him, a bache- 
lor’s degree is but the guinea stamp, the hall 
mark; “the gowd’s the gowd for a’ that.” To 
the ordinary person, the college and the li- 
brary are the normal means of culture. “The 
library,” said President Faunce in 1906, “makes 
three gifts: the gift of knowledge; the gift of 
perspective, the gift of ideals.” That is why 
a college has a library. That is why a libra- 
rian judges a college by the character of its 
library and the use made of it. That is why 
governors, legislators and regents are gener- 
ous with the library when they appropriate 
funds to colleges. That is why graduates of 
private, endowed institutions who wish to 
make their college more effective, more power- 
ful, more stimulating, think of its library and 
give books and money to it. The library is the 
heart of the college. 

“When I get a little money,” said Erasmus, 
“T buy books; and if any is left, I buy food 
and clothes.” 





At the close of the meeting, Mr. Keogh was 
presented with a Navajo Indian rug from the 
Arizona State Library Association in acknowl- 
edgment of the courtesy extended by the 
American Library Association through its 
President in granting this pre-convention ses- 
sion. 














COUNCIL 


FIRST SESSION 


A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 24, at 10:00 o'clock, PresIpENT 
Anprew KeocH presiding. 


RELATIONS OF COGNATE COMMITTEES AND 
SECTIONS 


Attention was called to the report presented 
by the Committee on Committees last year 
(A. L. A. Papers and Proceedings, 1929, page 
268). This report had been laid on the table 
pending action by the various sections and 
committees concerned. Summaries of opin- 
ions of some of the groups were printed in 
the Bulletin for May, 1930, page 140. 

Linpa A. EastMAN presented for Effie L. 
Power, chairman of the Section for Library 
Work with Children, the following suggestions 
which have been approved by a special com- 
mittee of the Section: 


(1) That the chairman of the Section shall 
serve as an advisory and voting member 
of the Committee on Work with Children 
and that the chairman of the latter shall serve 
as a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Section provided the by-laws of the Sec- 
tion are revised to allow it. 

(2) That the Section shall continue to em- 
phasize the function of preparing programs 
for the section meetings at the annual session 
of the A. L. A. and to act in an advisory 
capacity when requested with reference to 
representation of work with children on the 
programs of other sessions. 

(3) That the Section shall serve partly as a 
deliberative body, but its action in the matter 
of programs shall not be hindered by restric- 
tions. 

(4) That the Section shall be allowed to 
continue its power of appointing and directing 
committees for the carrying on of projects 
approved by the Executive Board of the 
Section. 

(5) That the Section shall continue to make 
recommendations concerning library work with 
children directly to the A. L. A. Council. 

Jupson T. JeENNINGs presented the follow- 
ing report prepared by a joint committee of 
the Catalog Section and the Committee on 
Cataloging and Classification : 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Commit- 
tee on Cataloging and of the Executive Board 
of the Catalog Section that the two bodies 
under discussion, namely the Committee on 
Cataloging and the Catalog Section, be con- 
tinued practically under their present form, it 


being the opinion of both bodies that there is 
scope for independent action on the part of 
each. Past experience shows that there will 
continue to be entire harmony and coordina- 
tion of action between the two bodies. Neither 
body should be subordinate to or superior to 
the other. Coordination would be helped by 
making the chairman of the Catalog Section a 
member ex-officio during his term of office of 
the Committee on Cataloging and in like man- 
ner making the chairman of the Committee on 
Cataloging a member ex-officio of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Section. 


The Catalog Section provides a forum and 
may act in a deliberative capacity within its 
sphere of interest, the principal duty of its 
chairman being to provide a suitable program 
and speakers for the regular annual sessions 
and such other sessions as may from time to 
time seem desirable. Independent action of the 
Section at its meetings should not be unduly 
hedged by restrictions; it should be left free 
to appoint special committees on appropriate 
matters and make recommendations to the 
A. L. A. Council without referring such mat- 
ters to the Committee on Cataloging. It 
would, of course, be entirely appropriate for 
the Council to refer recommendations of the 
Section to the Committee on Cataloging if 
there is need of further expert advice. 


The Committee on Cataloging is a perma- 
nent body of experts available at all times to 
consider and report upon appropriate matters 
and it may make recommendations to the 
A. A. Council without the necessity of 
submitting its recommendations to the Sec- 
tion. In order to give continuity to the work 
of this Committee it is hereby recommended 
that its members be appointed for three-year 
terms of office, steps being taken in the cus- 
tomary manner to guard against a complete 
change of personnel in any year. Members 
should not be eligible for re-election until one 
year has elapsed after the expiration of a term 
of service. 


The fact that the Committeee on Cataloging 
is always available for action gives it certain 
advantages over the Section in which a year 
must usually intervene before continued dis- 
cussion or action. This feature is particu- 
larly useful when A. L. A. Headquarters or 
A. L. A. committees need advice on cataloging 
matters. Moreover, in technical matters the 
careful study and vote of the Committee would 
presumably have much greater weight than a 
possible chance vote of a crowded meeting of 
the Section. 


The Section and Committee both urgently 


request that the provisions presented in this 
statement be adopted by the Council. 


In support of the above statement it is 
pointed out that to limit the activity of the 
Section meetings merely to deliberations, dis- 
cussions and the giving of advice (as would 
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seem to be the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Committees) would at times remove 
much of the zest of discussion from the meet- 
ings; the possibility of direct action adding 
greatly to the spirit of any meeting. More- 
over, to insist that all matters pass from the 
Section to the A. L. A. Council through the 
medium of the Committee throws unnecessary 
responsibility on the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, tends to make it a court of appeal for the 
Section with veto power, and is likely to create 
friction between the two bodies and _ their 
chairmen. 


ANNIE S. Cutter presented the following 
report from a committee of the School Li- 
braries Section which had also been approved 
by the Section’s Executive Board: 


The School Libraries Section, although it 
wishes to retain the right of discussion and the 
recommendation of measures which affect the 
policies of the School Libraries Section, and 
also wishes to continue its activities through 
committees appointed by the Chairman or at 
the discretion of the Section, recommends that 
the Education Committe representing the 
School Libraries Section be regarded as the 
recognized point of contact between the officers 
of the Association and groups of workers in 
other but allied fields, such as the N. E. A.; 
that the Education Committee be recognized 
as competent to conduct relevant activities, at 
the behest of, or subject to the approval of, 
the Executive Board of the American Library 
Association, and consonant with the wishes ex- 
pressed by workers in the school library field, 
so far as they can be ascertained by writing, 
or orally, after due notice has been given; that 
while not required to submit specific proposals 
to the judgment of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion for a decisive vote, the Education Com- 
mittee, nevertheless, be guided by such clear 
expressions of policy as may emanate froni 
this Section; that the chairman of the School 
Libraries Section be regularly included as a 
member of the Education Committee; and that 
with a view to continuity the practice be fol- 
lowed so far as feasible, in making up the 
Education Committee, of reappointing each 
year several members who have served in the 
preceding year. It is further recommended 
that the School Libraries Section, through its 
board of directors, be permitted to submit to 
the Executive Board of the American Library 
Association previous to appointment, a list of 
names from which they would recommend that 
members of the Education Committee be se- 
lected, thus giving the Section a definite re- 
sponsibility, not only in the Association as a 
whole, but in the Education Committee which 
is most closely related to the School Libraries 
Section. 


VOTED, That the report of the Com- 
mittee on Committees together with the com- 
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munications from the sections and committees 
be referred back to the Committee on Commit- 
tees for report at the next conference. 


STATE AID FOR LIBRARIES 


CLARENCE B. LesTER reported that the Com- 
mittee on Library Extension summarized its 
opinion on state aid for libraries as follows: 


State aid for libraries is logical, because: 

There is great variation in wealth, density 
of population, and ability to support library 
service, in different parts of the same state; 

The people of the whole state have a direct 
and vital concern as to the conditions that ob- 
tain in every part of the state; 

Local initiative or leadership is often lacking 
in the communities that need libraries most; 

Equalization of educational opportunity is 
an accepted principle of democracy ; 

Equalization of education burden follows 
logically ; 

The public library is an integral part of 
education. 


In view of this situation Mr. Lester offered, 
on behalf of the Committee, the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Council of the American 
Library Association endorse the principle of 
state aid, in generous amount, for county and 
other large unit rural public library service. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


LIBRARY TRUST FUNDS 


On the recommendation of Mr. RANckK it 
was 


VOTED, That the states and provinces be 
requested to include in their statistics of li- 
braries information with reference to trust and 
endowment funds in addition to income from 
gifts and taxation. 


MRS. ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 


Everett R. Perry presented the following 
statement: 


It is the gracious custom of the American 
Library Association to offer occasionally an 
honorary membership to one of our country- 
men whose contribution to American culture 
is outstanding. 


I should like to suggest that such an honor 
be accorded Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

Her unselfish devotion to the cause of fine 
music has found expression in many gifts of 
chamber music concerts to various libraries of 
the country. As an example, during the past 
season a series of eight historic chamber music 
recitals was given by the London String Quar- 
tet at the Boston Public Library and repeated 
at several of its suburban branches. 
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We all know that the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation represents a gift to the 
Library of Congress of more than $500,000. 
To quote from Dr. _Putnam’s letter to Mr. 
Milam: “The resolution cannot, of course, go 
into details. In its reference to the Founda- 
tion here it can merely safely assert that the 
influence will be wide and considerable in the 
promotion of a general appreciation and under- 
standing of the finer aspects of music. That 
such a resolution would be appropriate, I 
should heartily agree, and I very much hope 
that the Association will decide for it.” 

Mrs. Coolidge has not confined her gifts to 
libraries, however. Yale, Mt. Holyoke and 
Smith have recognized the educational value 
of her work by conferring upon her the hono- 
rary degree of Master of Arts. 

Thanks to the same high standards of ex- 
cellence, her European concerts have proved 
to our neighbors overseas that American dol- 
lars can be expended not only generously but 
with wise discrimination for the best that mod- 
ern culture has to offer. A tangible proof of 
appreciation was shown in 1927, when she was 
made Chevalier of the Order of Leopold by 
the King of Belgium. 

I believe you will agree with me that it is 
only fitting for us to follow the example of 
other organizations in honoring this most gen- 
erous and public-spirited woman. 


VOTED, That Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge be nominated to the Association as 
an Honorary Member. 


PRISON LIBRARIES 


The recommendations of the Chairman of 
the Committee on Institution Libraries 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1930, page 154) were 
presented to the Council and it was 


VOTED, That they be referred to the in- 
coming Committee and the Executive Board 
for appropriate action. 


MORE DEPOSITORIES FOR GOVERNMENT 
DOCU MENTS 


The report of the Committee on Public 
Documents (A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1930, 
pages 159-160), including “a bill to authorize 
the designation of depositories for public docu- 
ments and for other purposes,” was brought to 
the attention of the Council. A communica- 
tion from the Chairman of the Committee was 
read. It stated that a majority of the mem- 
bers are heartily in favor of the bill and that 
only one member was doubtful about the ne- 
cessity for increasing the number of deposi- 
tory libraries. It was 


VOTED, That the Council approve the bill. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


A communication from Sot BLoom, asso- 
ciate director of this Commission, inviting the 
collaboration of the A. L. A., was presented to 
the Council and the following resolution was 
adopted : 


Whereas, The Congress of the United States 
has created a Commission to arrange a fitting 
nation-wide observance of the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of George Wash- 
ington in 1932, 

Whereas, The Commission so created, com- 
posed of the President of the United States, 
the Vice-President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, four 
members of the United States Senate, four 
members of the House of Representatives, and 
eight citizens appointed by the President of 
the United States, is charged with the duty of 
planning and directing the celebration, and 

Whereas, The high purpose of the event is 
to commemorate the life, character and 
achievements of the most illustrious citizen of 
our Republic and to give every man, woman 
and child living under the Stars and Stripes 
an opportunity to take part in the celebration 
which will be outstanding in the world’s his- 
tory, and 

Whereas, The George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, desiring the full coopera- 
tion of the people in the United States has 
extended a most cordial and urgent invitation 
to our organization to participate in the cele- 
bration, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation does hereby endorse the program of 
observance of the Two Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of George Washington, to 
take place in 1932; accept with appreciation 
the invitation of the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, and pledge this organ- 
ization to extend earnest cooperation to the 
United States Commission in all possible ways, 
so that future generations of American citi- 
zens may be inspired to live according to the 
example and precepts of Washington’s exalted 
life and character, and thus perpetuate the 
American Republic, and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be incorpo- 
rated in the official proceedings of this meet- 
ing and that a copy thereof be transmitted to 
the George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


Members of the Council were informed of 
the existence of an A. L. A. Committee on 
George Washington lists appointed at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, historian 
of the Commission. 


Meeting adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 


A second session of the Council was held 
Saturday morning, June 28, 10:00 o’clock, 
PrESIDENT ANDREW KEOGH presiding. 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS IN LIBRARIES 


Orra E. Monnette presented a statement, 
signed by six librarians and himself, on rela- 
tions between the A. L. A. and the American 
Institute of Genealogy and on genealogical 
books in libraries, and the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas, A very general public interest in 
American genealogy has made itself manifest, 
and 

Whereas, The public can be served in this 
field only through the services of the public 
library, and 

Whereas, The standard works which are 
necessary for service on the part of public 
libraries are for the most part out of print and 
will have to be acquired through the organized 
effort of some organization or committee, and 

Whereas, The public libraries must look to 
their national organization, the American Li- 
brary Association, for guidance in their work, 
now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the American Library 
Association appoint a Committee on Genealogi- 
cal Cooperation to study the requirements in 
this field and report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Association. 


VOTED, That the resolution be referred to 
a committee for consideration and for report 
to the Council at a later meeting. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ILLITERACY 


A communication from the HonoraB_e Ray 
LyMAN WItBvR, secretary of the interior, on 
the work of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Illiteracy and asking the A. L. A.’s 
interest, was read to the Council on June 24, 
and was referred to Mr. RANCK as a com- 
mittee of one. On Mr. RANncK’s recommen- 
dation the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation heartily endorse the efforts of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, of 
which the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
secretary of the interior, is chairman, to en- 
courage the various states and communities of 
the country in reducing illiteracy, and to lift 
the nation to a higher rank among the nations 
of the world in the standards of literacy. 

While the function of the libraries of the 
country is to promote and encourage the best 


use of books, beginning their work after the 
teaching organizations have developed the abil- 
ity to read, the American Library Association 
is naturally very much interested in every 
practical movement whose objective is the cre- 
ation of the ability to use the material which 
the libraries are most anxious to supply. 


BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


Referring to the report of the Committeee 
on Work with the Blind (A. L. A. Bulletin, 
May, 1930, pages 171-173) and especially to 
the bills providing for appropriations for the 
production and distribution of books for the 
adult blind, Maser R. GILtts, chairman of the 
Committee, said, “The main reasons for favor- 
ing the Pratt Bill are these: The organiza- 
tion of the work is very simple. It places the 
spending of the money in the hands of the 
Library of Congress, an already established 
governmental agency in which we have the 
greatest confidence. The bill is backed by the 
American Foundation for the Blind, for which 
all of us who deal with the blind have a great 
deal of respect.” On her recommendation it 
was 


VOTED, That the Council approve Pratt 
Bill, H. R. 11365, to provide an appropriation 
for books for the adult blind. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Joun B. Kartser, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service Relations, referred to the 
Committee’s report (A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 
1930, page 139). He specifically proposed en- 
dorsement by the Council of the recommen- 
dation that the incoming Committeee on Civil 
Service Relations “investigate and report upon 
present trends in the civil service relations of 
libraries as revealed by a study of recent legis- 
lation,” et cetera. 

Jupson T. JENNINGS queried the desirabil- 
ity of an investigation, thinking that such in- 
vestigation and report might lead to the plac- 
ing of some libraries under civil service which 
are now more effectively employing their per- 
sonnel under library board regulations. 

Purp B. Wricut thought we ought to have 
the facts no matter on which side we stand. 

Georce B. UTLEY proposed that there be an 
investigation, but that it be conducted quietly, 
and that the report perhaps be not made 
public. 

Mr. Ranck: “Libraries are not opposed to 
civil service. Most of those that are outside 
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of the municipal civil service commission have 
in their own organizations a method of civil 
service. What we are interested in is the type 
of organization and administration which will 
give the best results for libraries. My per- 
sonal conviction is that much better results are 
attained and achieved when the civil service is 
administered by an intelligent library board.” 


VOTED, That the incoming Committee on 
Civil Service Relations be instructed to make 
a quiet study of the trends in civil service as 
outlined in the report of the Committee 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1930, page 139) with 
the understanding that the report is to be pre- 
sented to the Council before it is published. 


VERGIL BIMILLENIUM 


Mr. Katser reported briefly for the Ameri- 
can Classical League Committee on Exhibi- 
tions and Activities in Libraries, headed by 
E. C. Richardson and Henry B. Van Hoesen. 
Attention was called to a letter sent out by 
the American Classical League, signed by 
Henry B. Van Hoesen; to the preparation of 
the union catalog of Vergil items at the Li- 
brary of Congress; to exhibits of rare books 
in certain libraries; and to lists of best books 
which libraries may exhibit. Lists were said 
to be available from the Newark Public Li- 
brary, the New York Public Library and the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, as 
well as from the American Classical League. 


JOURNAL OF DISCUSSION 


In the absence of Chairman James C. M. 
Hanson, Proressor Harriet E. Howe pre- 
sented the following report: 


During the last year the Committee met 
twice, on December 31, 1929, in Chicago, and 
on April 5, 1930, in Atlantic City. On both 
occasions consensus of opinion of those pres- 
ent favored establishment of a journal in con- 
nection with a library school located at a large 
university, the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago being especially men- 
tioned. 

The Chairman accordingly submitted reports 
and recommendations to the faculty of the 
Library School and to the President of the 
University. Answers received were suffi- 
ciently encouraging to warrant expectation of 
favorable action. While in New York in 
March of the present year, the Chairman was 
given an opportunity to lay the project before 
Dr. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. At a later meeeting of the Corpora- 
tion a grant of $25,000 was voted to the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago for the establishment of a 
journal, the first $5,000 available for the fiscal 
year 1929-30 being received on May 26, 1930. 
This grant, with support offered by the Uni- 
versity in the form of salaries for editors, 
etc., will make it possible to proceed at once 
with promotion and other preliminary prepara- 
tions, and it is hoped thaf a first issue may 
appear in January, 1931. 

The new publication will avoid as far as 
possible any conflict with existing American 
library periodicals. It will endeavor to pub- 
lish studies from members of library schools, 
librarians, and bibliographers, of an extent and 
character which may make it difficult for the 
other periodicals to carry them. Reviews of 
important publications on library science and 
bibliography, particularly in languages other 
than English, may be emphasized, so also 
movements and projects in library and biblio- 
graphic circles of foreign countries. 

In view of the above developments, dis- 
charge of the present Committee should be in 
order and is recommended. The University 
of Chicago has suggested that the American 
Library Association nominate the present Com- 
mittee to serve as advisory members of the 
Editorial Board. The Chairman has accord- 
ingly taken the liberty of sounding out the 
members, and he finds that all so far heard 
from, five out of seven at the present writing, 
are willing to serve on such a board. Such 
matters as periods of service and nomination 
of additional members to serve on the board 
will presumably be taken up in conference be- 
tween the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association and the Managing Editor 
of the Journal and the General Editor of the 
University of Chicago Press. 


VOTED, That the report be referred to the 
Executive Board with power and that the 


Council express its thanks to Professor 
Hanson. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH 
AND PROTECTION 


EpirH GuERRIER, representative of the 
White House Conference,on Child Health and 
Protection, brought greetings from the Hon- 
orable Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the 
interior and chairman of the conference. She 
said in part: 


In July, 1929, after having set in motion 
machinery for dealing with such problems as 
farm relief, law enforcement and reduction of 
armaments, President Hoover turned his atten- 
tion to a subject very near his heart, “A study 
of the American child to the end that every 
agency, national and local, having to do with 
“3 well-being should be given every possible 
aid. 

The President’s first move was to call a 
committee of experts to be known as the 
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President’s Planning Committeee. These men 
and women were directed to effect the means 
for assembling and digesting the facts upon 
which are to be based recommendations for 
the progressive development of the children of 
the United States. The names of the person- 
nel of this committee and the subjects they are 
to consider you will find in the Conference 
Blue book. 

Secretary Wilbur points out that while great 
advances have been made in every phase of the 
handling of childhood from conception to ma- 
turity there is very uneven use of the knowl- 
edge we possess. It will be, therefore, the 
business of the experts composing these com- 
mittees to tabulate the gains that have been 
made in handling children in the years that 
have gone by and with the assembled data be- 
fore them to map out the next campaign which 
will move us forward. 

Now, what can we librarians do? To begin 
with, we can read our little Blue books, so that 
when the time comes to call us into action we 
shall not have to delve into back files of news- 
papers or take a trip to Washington and ring 
the White House doorbell to find out what the 
White House Conference is. 

State and municipal librarians can begin 
now to assemble and to make special lists of 
documents already published by states and 
cities which have any bearing on the subjects 
under consideration. 

Information services of public libraries can 
offer to serve as repositories for classified in- 
formation on whatever welfare work is being 
done for children. Such information desig- 
nated by colored symbols on a map clearly 
visualizes the extent of service provided by 
the town or city for the children. 

The hospital, medical and insurance libraries 
can be sure that books and pamphlets on the 
subjects in question have been evaluated by 
acknowledged experts. 

The law libraries can be ready with lists of 
recent legislative acts for the benefit of chil- 
dren, which have not been included in the 
printed codes. 

The insurance librarians can collect the re- 
ports, findings and bibliographies of the Com- 
mittees, which will prove invaluable material 
for their clipping files. 

Social service libraries should at once file 
the Conference Blue book and be on the watch 
for forthcoming publications. In this connec- 
tion I quote Miss Van Rensslaer: “The 
White House Conference is giving attention 
to home environment as it affects the health 
and protection of the child. It raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the house, the equipment 
and furnishings, as well as the management of 
its activities, contribute to the well-being of 
the family.” 

The financial experts who send, so I am told, 
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to their librarians for treatises on sports, 
cooking and social service, as well as for sta- 
tistics on business conditions, will some day 
be calling for information on the greatest 
piece of organized social research ever under- 
taken. 

The World Peace Foundation will need this 
material in its excellent library, since the pro- 
motion of the welfare of children is the great- 
est move to be made in paving the way toward 
the peace of the world. 

All special libraries can help by giving space 
in their house organs to news items relating 
to the work of the Conference. 

We librarians have a great privilege in that, 
next to the press, we have the greatest oppor- 
tunity to disseminate the information which 
will soon be forthcoming as a result of the 
November, 1930, meeting of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 


This report was presented at the first ses- 
sion on June 24. At the second session, on 
the recommendation of Dr. ArtHurR E. Bost- 
wIck, the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Council of the American 
Library Association in annual meeting assem- 
bled at Los Angeles, California, in June, 1930, 
express its appreciation of the work of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection and offer its cooperation in dis- 
seminating the printed information which will 
result from the November, 1930, meeting. 


Be it further resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Honorable Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, chairman of the conference. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


It was reported that the Executive Board 
at its meeting on June 23, 1930, had voted 
that the Executive Board request the Council 
to instruct the Committee on Committees to 
present at a future meeting of the Council a 
statement of the functions of all committees. 


VOTED, That the Council endorse the 
action of the Executive Board. 


LIBRARIES AND THE COMMISSION FORM OF 
GOVERN MENT 
SAMuEL H. Ranck suggested that a study 
be made of this subject. It was taken by 
consent that the suggestion should be referred 
to the Committee on the Library in Relation 
to City Manager Form of Government. 
Meeting adjourned. 

















SECTIONS, ASSOCIATIONS azd ROUND TABLES 
ADULT EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


Rural adult education was the subject of the 
Adult Education Round Table held Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 25. 

L. L. Dickerson, a member of the Board on 
the Library and Adult Education and librarian 
of the Indianapolis Public Library, as chair- 
man introduced the topic by pointing out the 
present remarkable development in adult edu- 
cation and the new technics in subjects like 
alumni education, radio education and parent 
education. Library work in these matters is 
not parallel with that of other organizations, 
but is rather converging, since the leaders 
come to the libraries because the books are 
there. Rural education presents a problem of 
the greatest magnitude with fifty millions of 
people in America without library service. 


Some of the difficulties before libraries in 
the rural adult education field were outlined 
in an introductory paper prepared by John 
D. Willard, research associate of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. First he 
showed that the country life problem is both 
economic and sociological, and pointed out 
some of the opportunities for adult education 
made possible by strengthening and develop- 
ing the services of existing organizations. 
Three agencies, he declared, are the bulwark 
of adult education: the public school, the li- 
brary, and the university, but they fall sadly 
short of rural need. 


Mr. Willard’s paper appeared in full in the 
July, 1930, issue of Adult Education and the 
Library. It is summarized as follows: 


Rural America has the extension services in 
agriculture and home economics of 5,800 
trained men and women, the greatest coherent 
adult education enterprise in the United States. 
How many of these, and of the 273,518 volun- 
teer leaders, can use the library effectively ? 
What is the library doing for them? What 
are they doing to promote the library’s work? 

The parental education movement is one of 
the most stimulating forces of the day. No 
other movement cuts across every condition of 
life, race, creed, with a single compelling 
motive as does this movement. What is the 
library doing to keep vital contact with this 
organization on state and local levels, with its 
leaders and its needs? 

Just as important as the emphasis on books 


is a virile personnel service. How can authori- 
ties who appropriate funds for libraries be 
made aware that books alone lose much of 
their value unless trained library service is 
also provided? And how can librarians be 
made aware of the importance of cultivating 
rural organizations and agencies? 

Another pertinent question concerns the 
service of organizations to the library. Grant- 
ing that a library is not seeking the support 
for its own sake, and that library service is a 
vital necessity underlying the educational use- 
fulness of all other agencies, how far have 
these agencies of adult education been taken 
into partnership and confidence, looking toward 
the complete development of the library as a 
most necessary part of community service? 
How far have the forces of these agencies 
been mobilized to forward Jibrary develop- 
ment? 

Just what is the man or woman who lives on 
the farm or ranch getting from publicly sup- 
ported libraries in the way of the blood and 
sinew of print? Also, what about those who 
live in the thousands of villages? Whose busi- 
ness is this? And, as ever, what are the next 
steps? 


The supply of books to university extension 
students was discussed by Margaret Wotton 
of the University of California Extension 
Division. After telling her audience that there 
were no “average” extension students and that 
the actual students ranged from semi-illiterates 
to college graduates, Miss Wotton stressed the 
importance of having books accessible to the 
busy student who could not spare the time for 
long trips to the source of his printed material. 
She praised the county system which has 
branches and which may draw upon a larger 
source such as the state library or library com- 
mission. She cited methods used in Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and North Carolina. 

The adult education service which can be 
rendered by a county library was pictured by 
Margaret E. Livingston of the Orange County 
Library, Santa Ana, California. The county 
librarian makes friends with all leaders 
of adult education. The farm adviser’s office 
becomes almost a branch of the library, 
and agricultural extension agents call on the 
library for speakers, articles and radio talks. 
Teachers’ libraries are a part of the county 
system. Clubs and parent-teacher groups are 
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served in their study programs, and county 
itinerants, such as health demonstrators and 
visiting nurses, promote the use of books 
through the books themselves or lists. In- 
mates in hospitals and county jails, as well as 
individuals such as lone mountaineers or ama- 
teur astronomers, may be furnished with books 
for reading and study. Many special study 
groups are reached, such as art and music 
classes. It is hard to decide where publicity 
ends and education begins when books are ex- 
hibited at county fairs or pushed through 
newspapers, Miss Livingston added. 

The contribution of the state library agency 
was discussed by Louis J. Bailey, director of 
the Indiana State Library, who said that a re- 
cent study shows that the forty-eight state 
libraries differ as to type. Only sixteen, or 
one-third, are real, general book collections 
giving direct service; twenty-five are supple- 
mented by state library commissions. These 
agencies have a great opportunity but are 
handicapped by a lack of funds. In Indiana 
service is being given to clubs, teachers, exten- 
sion course students, study groups, and the 
smaller libraries. For example, all the books 
in the Reading with a Purpose courses are 
available for loan, and certificates are given 
for completing a course of reading. Direct 
personal service to citizens in towns and dis- 
tricts without a library is gratefully acknowl- 
edged to the state library. 

In the discussion it was developed that the 


state universities usually do not have books to 
lend off the campus, and citizens must, there- 
fore, depend on the local library or secure 
books from the state agency. One of the prob- 
lems is to arouse the desire for further read- 
ing and education. In Illinois a definite at- 
tempt is being made by the home demon- 
strators to quicken an appreciation of reading. 


Perhaps one of the next steps in the rural 
education program is to educate politicians 
to extend the service of the state library 
agency. 


The discussion was concluded by Lyman 
Bryson, director of the California Adult Edu- 
cation Association, who emphasized the need 
not only for more books but especially for 
more librarians, since personal service is even 
more essential in rural areas than in urban. 
Aggressive advisers are necessary who will 
guide a student in the beginning, and who will 
foster his studies face to face with him or by 
correspondence. A further very great need is 
for more up-to-date supplies of books in the 
social sciences in order to overcome the in- 
sulating effect among farmers of their own 
technical agricultural literature which only 
widens the chasm between the rural and the 
urban citizen. Social science literature helps 
to overcome the inertia of the peasant mind 
and to make the farmer a citizen of the world. 

F. K. W. Drury, 
Executive Assistant in Adult Education. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The meeting of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section was held at the Citrus Experiment 
Station, Riverside, California, on Thursday 
afternoon, June 26. 

The free transportation of the members of 
the Section from Los Angeles was furnished 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
and the Riverside Chamber of Commerce. A 
stop was made at the library of the Claremont 
colleges where a short address was made by 
Willis H. Kerr, librarian, who explained the 
relation of the libraries of this group of col- 
leges. Another stop was made at Riverside 
for lunch at the famous Mission Inn. Dele- 
gates were welcomed by the mayor of River- 


side, Mr. Long, and were given time to visit 
the Riverside Public Library. 

Upon reaching the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, the meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Mrs. M. J. Abbott, who introduced 
Dr. L. D. Batchelor, director of the station, 
who welcomed the Section and briefly outlined 
the work of the station. He was followed by 
Dr. H. J. Webber, who spoke on THE RELA- 
TION OF A RESEARCH WORKER TO THE LIBRA- 
RIAN, 

“The library to the research worker is an 
important set of tools most necessary in the 
prosecution of his studies; and to him the 
librarian is the skilled mechanic charged with 
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the duty of keeping the tools in serviceable 
condition and ready for use. 

“I do not conceive that it is a necessary 
part of the librarian’s duty to know the intri- 
cate mechanism of each tool and all of the 
tools that have been devised. It is not and 
cannot be successfully made the duty of the 
librarian to know the literature bearing on 
any intricate scientific problem. 

“It is the duty of the research worker to 
look up and keep records of the literature on 
his own special subject and to furnish lists of 
the books, periodicals, and papers that his 
work demands and which he desires to have 
made available in the library. It is up to 
him to make his own special bibliographies 
unless the librarian has the time available and 
the desire to be authorized to cooperate with 
him in the preparation of such a bibliography. 

“It is the librarian’s duty to procure the 
literature desired, so far as possible, through 
purchase, exchange or loan, and to assist the 
research worker by servicing and maintaining 
the collection and by making it easily acces- 
sible. 

“It is the librarian’s function also, so far as 
possible, to maintain a general collection of 
the collateral literature most likely to be need- 
ed, such as encyclopedias and the like. 


“These are, I believe, the generally recog- 
nized functions and mutual relations of the re- 
search worker and librarian, and barring the 
occurrence occasionally of an individual who is 
a ‘confirmed grouch’ the relationship is always 
pleasant and mutually helpful. 

“The research worker is, however, coming 
to demand more of his library. Too often the 
paper he desires is old and out of print and 
cannot be obtained, or it forms a small part of 
a large volume or set, too expensive to pur- 
chase and too large to mail readily, or too rare 
to be trusted in the mails. He must thus either 
travel to the large library, perhaps very dis- 
tant, trust to imperfect reviews or go without. 
The remedy is a photostat copy of the paper 
required. This method already has grown to 
important proportions but is not yet perfected. 
A few large libraries, one or two in a coun- 
try, should establish photostat bureaus to fur- 
nish copies of any paper desired and such 
bureaus should be self sustaining through a 
charge made, sufficient for maintenance of serv- 
ice. International cooperation of library pho- 
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tostat bureaus would make all the publications 
of the world easily available. Were such 
means available, the citrus literature of the 
whole world that has appeared through the 
centuries could be made available at any place 
for a very few thousands of dollars and 
would thus be within the reach of small sta- 
tions. Were it possible to order such com- 
paratively complete sets of citrus literature, I 
feel certain that a hundred sets could be 
placed in California. 


“We look to the American Library Associa- 
tion to stimulate the establishment of such 
library photostat bureaus in a few great li- 
braries in the world, so that this boon may 
be made available to encourage the isolated 
scientist. 


“Another service that the American Library 
Association should make possible, and which . 
research workers greatly need, is that of a 
translation bureau. Is it chimerical to assume 
that one or two large libraries in the United 
States could be designated through such an 
association as yours to maintain translation 
bureaus for the general service of all libraries, 
such service to be maintained by the charges 
for translations? Have you ever paused to 
consider what a large proportion of the re- 
search man’s time is given to the study of 
languages and the laborious reading of texts 
he can only dimly understand? Have you 
ever considered the tremendous loss to human- 
ity that the loss of this amount of time of the 
most efficient scientific workers of the world 
means? The supplying of a standard place to 
obtain fair translations at a reasonable price 
would be a godsend to investigators and a 
boon to humanity. The research worker looks 
to the library to supply this service. Must he 
look in vain?” 

Nelle U. Branch, librarian of the Branch 
of the College of Agriculture, University of 
California, at Davis, next spoke on THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL LIBRARIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA in part as follows: 

“The University of California was estab- 
lished in 1869. The College of Agriculture 
was one of the first departments to be organ- 
ized. As early as 1877 Professor E. W. 
Hilgard recommended that provision be made 
for experimental work in the main agricul- 
tural sections of the state. As a result, we 
have two stations in localities differing in 
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climatic conditions from that of Berkeley. 
The Citrus station was established at River- 
side; and the other, known as the Branch of 
the College of Agriculture, is on the Uni- 
versity farm at Davis. 

“The College of Agriculture at Berkeley, 
with the completion of the new Giannini Hall, 
will be housed in three main buildings. The 
other two are known as Agricultural Hall and 
Hilgard Hall. The library interests are served 
at present by an agricultural reference library 
in the main library building. Related to this 
group is the new Life Science Building, which 
will have its own library, including the cen- 
tralization of all the scattered departmental 
collections. 


“The Agricultural Reference Library at 
Rerkeley is really the key to the resources of 
the main library for the whole College of 
Agriculture, including its stations. In the 
room assigned to this library, much reference 
material is on open shelves. Tables for the 
use of students and faculty are conveniently 
located. Mrs. Abbott or one of her assistants 
is ready at all times to give assistance in 
placing the material in the main stack at the 
disposal of those who request it. The Davis 
workers extol the spirit and excellence of the 
service which is given them at the agricultural 
reference desk during their necessarily limited 
time in Berkeley. Much interlibrary loaning 
of books is eliminated through the use of this 
room. 


“The University of California Library sets 
aside a certain proportion of funds for the 
purchase of agricultural material. This com- 
paratively small amount is used for magazine 
continuations. The bulk of the funds comes 
from the College of Agriculture, which desig- 
nates library funds for general agricultural 
books to be used for all departments. The 
departments may use their own funds to pur- 
chase books to be kept within the departments 
permanently. 


“The College of Agriculture has a library 
committee of five. One member is chosen 
from the Davis faculty. This member then 
serves as executive chairman of a Davis li- 
brary committee of five. The chairman must 
pass upon the purchase of all books. The 
committee as a whole controls the policy of 
the library. This committee has been respon- 


sible for the rapid growth of the library at 
Davis. 

“The Library of the College of Agriculture 
at Davis is practically independent in operation 
from the main library at Berkeley. Material 
aid is given in reference work; the resources 
of the library are supplemented through inter- 
library loan for use in research; and orders 
for books and exchanges are placed through 
the order department at Berkeley. 

“The funds are from the state appropria- 
tion to the College of Agriculture and from 
endowment funds for the aid of agricultural 
research. There is no budgeting of funds to 
departments. So far the first thought has 
been to obtain the scientific publications most 
needed for ready reference. Duplication is 
made for files in the University of California 
Library, when the publication is frequently 
used, or when it is difficult to obtain through 
interlibrary loan. A fair proportion of the 
funds is used for the purchase of books and 
magazines for student reading. Some of the 
instructors aid the library in interesting the 
student in widening the intellectual horizon. 
Many departments buy from their own funds 
material for departmental use. Some depart- 
ments contribute to the growth of the general 
collection such funds as are temporarily not 
needed for other purposes, feeling that the 
library is their best laboratory. There are 
three collections outside of the main library. 
The herd book files of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry, and the veterinary science col- 
lection are housed in the new Animal Science 
Building. The pomology division has the 
nucleus of a collection of historical works on 
horticulture. 


“A library was started soon after the organ- 
ization of the University Farm School in 1909, 
but it was not until 1922 that a general in- 
terest was taken in building a working collec- 
tion. Since that time provision has been made 
for more adequate funds. At present the li- 
brary has approximately 23,000 bound vol- 
umes, and receives 460 periodicals currently. 
The interlibrary loans for the present year 
were 300. Of these, nineteen were from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and fifty 
from the California State Library. The Li- 
brary of Congress classification is used. It is 
planned to have the working of the catalog 
and charging system so similar to that at 
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Berkeley that faculty and students may trans- 
fer without inconvenience. The library com- 
mittee has worked steadily on the policy for 
development. The rapid accessions have been 
made with a definite plan to cover certain 
fields and needs. An effort has been made to 
give both students and faculty an active part 
in the building of the library. 

“There is at Davis a faculty and staff of 
125, with a student body of 410. The Uni- 
versity farm controls 1,000 acres of land, 
with an investment in buildings of $1,500,000. 
There are forty-five buildings of major impor- 
tance. Six of these are permanent structures.” 

Margaret Buvens, librarian of the Citrus 
Experiment Station, spoke next on the ciTRUS 
EXPERIMENT STATION LIBRARY as follows: 

“The Citrus Experiment Station Library 
was organized in 1917, about the time the staff 
occupied the present buildings, and the nucleus 
of the library was a small collection of books 
that had been a part of the Southern Califor- 
nia Pathological Laboratory at Whittier. Mrs. 
Abbott was the first librarian and the one who 
organized and cataloged the library in its 
present form. 


“Since then the library has been developing 
along the same lines as the station has de- 
veloped, being planned primarily as a working 
library for the staff. At the same time due 
consideration has been given to rounding out 
the collection in all the sciences that under- 
lie horticulture so that future needs can 
be taken care of. Free use is made 
cf interlibrary loan privileges, especially 
from the University library, and this service 
is greatly appreciated by the staff. The li- 
brary now contains about 5,500 bound volumes 
and several thousand pamphlets. Most of this 
material is filed in the library itself, although 
some sets are deposited in the different labora- 
tories and a large number of the books and 
periodicals on chemistry are filed in the Rubi- 
doux Laboratory where the Chemistry Depart- 
ment is housed. 

“The Dewey system of classification is used, 
and Library of Congress printed cards are 
bought whenever available. A library com- 
mittee of three members, appointed by the 
Director, passes on all books purchased and 
advises the librarian on general policies. 

“As in any research library, the files of 
journals and serial publications are a most im- 
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portant feature. The library receives cur- 
rently over 500 serial publications, 267 of 
these being ‘periodicals’ as we usually under- 
stand the term. The back files of those jour- 
nals that are most used for reference are 
being added as fast as funds permit, and the 
most important journals and indexes for mak- 
ing this material available are on file. The 
publications of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and of the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations are all received and the files 
are complete so far as available. Many valu- 
able serial publications come to the library by 
exchange. The papers giving the results of 
work done at the station appear either in 
some scientific journal or as station bulletins, 
and reprints are issued as exchanges to insti- 
tutions and libraries in many parts of the 
world. There are now 103 institutions on the 
exchange list. 

“The only special collection maintained by 
the library is one of old and rare books on 
tropical horticulture, and particularly on the 
citrus fruits. The hope is eventually to have 
a more or less complete historical collection 
of published material on this subject. An 
opportunity was given the library this year to 
add to this collection through purchases made 
at first hand in Europe by Dr. H. S. Reed of 
the station staff, and some interesting items 
have already been received.” 

After this there followed a short business 
meeting at which the reports of the commit- 
tees were read. 


The first of these, the Committee on Rela- 
tionships, chairman, Charles H. Brown, 
follows: 

“A Committee on Relationships was ap- 
rointed at the meeting last year. The duties 
of this Committee were to consider coopera- 
tive work and also to consider the relation- 
ship of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library to land grant colleges and experi- 
ment stations. 


“For many reasons, part of which have to 
do with work on the land grant survey, the 
Chairman of the Committee has not attempted 
to call a meeting of the Committee this year 
nor to communicate with the Committee in 
regard to methods of procedure. It is hoped 
that the Committee can commence actively on 
the work next October in the beginning of 
the school year. Until this time the Commit- 
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tee requests your indulgence. It does hope 
that all of you will read Miss Claribel R. 
Barnett’s excellent paper published in Agri- 
cultural Library Notes, volume 4, numbers 5 
and 6, May and June, 1929. This paper em- 
phasizes the work of the Committee and covers 
the points on which we should like your advice 
later.” 

There followed the report of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperative Bibliographical Aid for 
1930, Mary G. Lacy, chairman: 

“The Committee has compiled nine lists 
since the 1929 report was made. These have 
been published in Rural America, sometimes 
under the title ‘Literature of Rural Life,’ and 
sometimes under the title ‘Things in Print.’ 

“The only other work in the line of coop- 
erative bibliography which the Committee has 
to report to the Section is the actual com- 
pletion of Section 1, Part 1, of the Index to 
the sources of the state official agricultural 
statistics of California, Part 1, Fruits, vegeta- 
bles and nuts. Section 2 of this part will be 
issued as soon as it is possible to do so. Part 
5, which was compiled under the direction of 
Mrs. M. J. Abbott, agricultural reference li- 
brarian, University of California, and which 
is an index to the unofficial sources of the 
agricultural statistics of California, is almost 
ready. We expected to have it ready for this 
meeting, but owing to a tie-up in our dupli- 
cating section it was not possible for it to be 
finished. Parts 2, 3, and 4 are finished so far 
as the indexing is concerned. They will be 
issued as rapidly as the typing and the work of 
the duplicating section can be done.” 

The Chairman then announced the names of 
the Committee for the year 1930-31 as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Louise O. Bercaw, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics Library, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; Bertha E. Herse, State Agricultural 
College Library, Corvallis, Oregon; Jane 
Frodsham, College of Agriculture Library, 
University of Missouri, Columbia; Bess 
Lowry, State College Library, Ames, Iowa; 
and ex-officio, Julia Wright Merrill, Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The report of the Oberly Memorial Fund 
Committee for 1929-30 was read by title only, 
as it was published in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
May, 1930, page 159. 


A resolution of thanks was unanimously 


passed to the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Riverside Chamber of Com- 
merce for their kindness and generosity in 
providing free transportation for the members 
of the Section from Los Angeles to the Citrus 
Experiment Station. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted 
to a symposium on material of primary im- 
portance on the economic aspects of agricul- 
ture. These papers, many of which were ac- 
companied by lists of titles or addresses of 
agencies, had all been mimeographed and were 
available for those present. Taken together, 
they were designed to constitute a basic list of 
the sources of material on the economic as- 
pects of agriculture published by: 

(1) The federal government, 

(2) The states, 

(3) Societies and associations, 

(4) Foreign governments. 


The titles of these papers follow: 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS AND OTHER AGENCIES OF THE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, by Mar- 
garet T. Olcott, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Library, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD, 
by Katharine Jacobs, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Library, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE AND OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, 
EXCLUSIVE OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, by Caroline G. Gries, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics Library, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE PUBLI- 
CATIONS, by Mary F. Carpenter, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics Library, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION PUBLI- 
CATIONS, by Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Ex- 
periment Stations Library, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


SOME KNOTS AND WHAT NOTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION PUBLICATIONS, by Lucy M. 
Lewis, State Agricultural College Library, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


SOCIETY AND ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS OF 
PRIMARY IMPORTANCE IN THE FIELD OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ECONOMICS, by Louise O. Bercaw, 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics Library, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

HOW TO DISCOVER AND HOW TO OBTAIN 
FOREIGN DOCUMENTS OF IMPORTANCE IN THE 
FIELD OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, by Emma 
B. Hawks, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library. 

This concluded the program and the Chair- 
man adjourned the meeting. 

Miss Buvens then invited the Section to 
visit the library of the Citrus Experiment 
Station, after which iced orange juice was 
served on the veranda in full view of the 
wonderful panorama of lofty mountains with 
the orange groves from which the fruit had 
come at their feet. After this the party was 
driven to the orange groves where each per- 
son was allowed to pick an orange and where 
some of its interesting habits of growth were 
explained. 

It was with great reluctance that the party 
took their places again in the stages for the 
sixty mile drive back to Los Angeles, after 
what was considered a unique and profitable 
meeting. 





The report of the Nominating Committee 
was given by the chairman, Nelle U. Branch. 
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As the present Secretary, who had served for 
several years, had asked to be relieved, and it 
had been agreed that at least one continuing 
officer was desirable for the Section, the Com- 
mittee, consisting of Cora L. Feldkamp, 
Kathryne M. Stanford and the Chairman, 
recommended that a new office be created at 
this meeting, the officer to be known as Per- 
manent Honorary Chairman. The recommen- 
dation was accepted. 


Lucy M. Lewis also moved that the Section 
give the retiring Secretary a rising vote of 
thanks for her services during the years of 
her tenure of the position. This motion was 
seconded and a rising vote of thanks was 
given. 

Officers recommended for the coming year 
by the Nominating Committee and unanimous- 
ly approved by the Section, were: Permanent 
Honorary Chairman, Claribel R. Barnett, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D. C.; Chairman for 1930-31, 
Willard W. Ellis, College of Agriculture Li- 
brary, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; 
Secretary, Emma B. Hawks, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library. 


Mary G. Lacy, Secretary. 


ALUMNI EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


The discussion at the Round Table on 
Alumni Education was based on the topics 
suggested in the letter of June 14 from Charles 
H. Brown, chairman of a Committee on 
Alumni Education, mailed out to 1,000 col- 
lege and university libraries. In this, the 
library’s share in alumni education seemed to 
include : 

1. The preparation of book lists. 

2. The organization of alumni libraries. 

3. The actual loan of books. 

4. A summary of book resources available 
to alumni in their own communities. 

5. Informational or reference service to 
alumni from material found in books. 

The discussion centered on the first three. 
Diverse practices were pointed out, from lists 
prepared by professors and alumni offices with 
no recognition of the library, to those initiated 
and developed by the library. The important 
thing seemed to be for the library to co- 
operate in this movement. 

The style of annotation has a great deal to 


do with the success of a list with alumni— 
the personal element enters in, especially if a 
former professor can recommend the book. 
Yet professional annotations must generally 
be humanized. Probably the best combination 
is a joint note based on the accurate knowledge 
of the instructor and on the experience of 
the librarian. 

The supply of books varies from the gener- 
ous loan of any book not in active use, through 
the experiment at Lawrence College (where a 
special effort is being made to supply certain 
books) and the book club at Iowa State Col- 
lege (where coupons good for twenty books 
are sold at three dollars), to the institution 
which feels it cannot loan any of its books. 
In the last instance alumni are referred to the 
local library or state library lending agency, 
or are urged to buy the books. The discussion 
seemed to emphasize that the duty of the 
colleges was to stimulate the demand and to 
urge that the books be secured locally. The 
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function of the college is to know what ex- 
ists, irrespective of where to get the books. As 
a means of cooperation, the state agencies 
should be informed of all alumni reading lists. 
This knowledge may be disseminated by each 
institution, by the National Alumni Council, 
or even by the A. L. A. 

The fact that alumni need to be urged to 
continue reading and study was considered by 
some a reflection on the effectiveness of the 


teaching in the college. But it was agreed 
alumni education offers the hope of catching 
up with the losses in the past while current 
students are better taught. s 
Mention was made of the various projects 

now being experimented with at Lafayette, 
Lawrence, Michigan, Ohio State, and Vassar, 
with a report on present progress. 

F. K. W. Drury, 

Executive Assistant in Adult Education. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


The seventh annual Art Reference Round 
Table was held on June 24, Elizabeth K. 
Steele, Detroit Public Library, presiding. It 
was impossible to estimate the number pres- 
ent, the conference room and all adjacent cor- 
ridor space being filled. Gilmor Brown, direc- 
tor of the Pasadena Community Playhouse, 
spoke on THE PROBLEM OF THE AMERICAN 
THEATER. He described the American theater 
of today as being divided into three parts: the 
New York or Broadway theater, the motion 
picture theater and the Little Theater. He 


spoke of the popular theater as being more or 
less wiped out by the movie; but considered the 
idea that the spoken drama is dying out offset 
by the Little Theater movement. The Little 
Theater of today is achieving standards of 
production and acting by developing its own 
players; the Little Theater of the future may 
develop a central acting group to which may 
be brought the unusual artist. 

A paper by E. Louise Lucas was read by 
Gladys Caldwell of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND CARE OF PICTURES AND SLIDES* 
By E. Loutse Lucas, Fogg Art Museum Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


The leaders of the educational and museum 
worlds tell us that we are now in the midst of 
a revival of interest in the fine arts, and surely 
no one knows better than the art reference 
librarian that apparently we are being slowly 
buried under an avalanche of reference mate- 
rial, all more or less available, depending upon 
the knowledge which she or her inquirer can 
bring to it. Many a weary day ends with the 
thought that the piles of publishers’ announce- 
ments, specimen plates, exhibition notices, and 
sales catalogs might almost as well go into the 
waste basket as to be filed away in either gal- 
lery or dealer files with no possible attempt at 
subject cataloging ; but the next morning, when 
she is able to produce from her meager pam- 
phlet and clipping files even one answer, she 
realizes that such ephemeral material does 
help, and that it is worth while to strive to 
bring that elusive information within reach. 

If I were with you in Los Angeles, I con- 
fess that I should devote most of my time to 


* Complete. 


asking you questions. Since I cannot be there, 
it was rashness itself which led me to agree to 
send a paper to you upon the means we use in 
the Fogg Museum to make our art material 
available to every type of student. My only 
reward is that I have been promised in return 
a report of your criticisms and suggestions. 
In the first place, we are not a public mu- 
seum serving the needs of our visitors and 
curators. We are not the fine arts department 
of a university or public library. At the same 
time, we are all four merged into one. We try 
to fill at one time the place of a university 
museum open to the public and of a laboratory 
for the students working in the University 
division of the fine arts. You may have known 
our little pamphlet called The fine arts in a 
laboratory, and that is what we really are— 
the laboratory in which fine arts students work 
out their problems. Our museum building is 
built around an open court. Behind the long 
side of this court, opposite the entrance and 














connecting the two sides of the rectangle, the 
library is located. Its very physical position 
emphasizes the place which we expect it to 
hold in the work of the museum. 


Last year we celebrated the centennial of 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton, who perhaps 
did more than any other one man to establish 
the fine arts at Harvard University. Pro- 
fessor Norton’s aim was a training in the 
appreciative rather than the technical side of 
art; and by his own personality and inspira- 
tion, he held interest in his lectures without 
the aid of photographs and slides, which to- 
day seem so necessary a part of our equip- 
ment. At the same time that Professor Nor- 
ton was lecturing to his students, his sister was 
clipping and filing for reference every repro- 
duction and annotation which she felt might 
later be useful for study, and it is along the 
lines of Miss Norton’s endeavor that we have 
proceeded since that time. 


Our courses cover the historical, the critical, 
and the technical aspects of art, and our li- 
brary must try to keep in advance of the needs 
of the department, all the while building on 
those needs. You all know the types of ques- 
tions which come: 


1. Where can I find a picture of an eagle 
done in the modernistic manner? (From a 
budding architect designing a bank building.) 

Well, the first to answer that is our periodi- 
cal index, now soon to be superceded, we hope, 
with its gradual enlargement by the Wilson 
Art Index. We fortunately had an entry for 
several articles on animals in art, sculptures 
illustrated especially well in the French and 
German periodicals. 

2. Who painted the Madonna and Child 
shown at the Kleinberger Exhibition several 
years ago? 

Here our dealer catalogs showed their value, 
especially where, as in this case, the exhibition 
was all on one subject, Flemish primitives, and 
so lent itself to subject cataloging. 

3. Did the fourteenth century painting now 
in the X collection formerly belong to the Y 
collection ? 


A catalog of the Y sale shows that the pic- 
ture was offered for sale, and the auction 
records show that it was bought for the X 
collection. 

4. Here is a list of paintings by Seurat 
which we know are now in America. We are 
arranging a loan exhibition, and want to know 
whether there are any others which it might 
be possible to borrow. 


A few large catalogs of modern French ex- 
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hibitions, plus our pamphlet file of lesser ex- 
hibition catalogs, help in the selection. 


5. Have you a reproduction of Boulanger’s, 
“Cesar Crossing the Rubicon”? 


Search in our photograph collection fails to 
produce it. Our catalog of the Salon for 1857, 
the year in which it was exhibited, is, of 
course, not illustrated. We have to report 
that we cannot find the picture. However, we 
have fortunately established what I like to 
call “courtesy contacts” with many foreign 
scholars and dealers, and in the hope of help, 
we have written to several of our learned 
friends in France. 


Here is another remedy which we hope will 
prevent too many such reports. Actual photo- 
graphs now come to us either by gift or pur- 
chase at the rate of about 4,000 a year, and 
the prospect, of course, is that this annual in- 
crement will continue to grow. These photo- 
graphs are carefully classified by a scheme 
almost identical with that of the Metropolitan 
Museum, a subject classification—architecture, 
sculpture, painting, minor arts, subdivided fur- 
ther geographically or chronologically, and 
fitted with an expansive decimal notation. Each 
photograph, after classification, is carefully 
cataloged with as many subject headings as are 
deemed necessary for its best use. By this 
method, we are completing the cataloging of 
some 3,000 photographs a year. That is a tre- 
mendous number, but it cannot keep up with 
the incoming rush. Therefore, without aban- 
doning our ideal of a subject catalog, we now 
propose that all new photographs shall be 
classified immediately upon receipt, mounted, 
and made available in their places in the files 
at once, and one temporary main card placed 
in the catalog. For architecture it will obvi- 
ously be the place; for painting, the artist; 
for sculpture, the sculptor if known, or the 
place if unknown or better known. True, with 
such a scheme we may always be trying to 
catch up with ourselves, but is it not better to 
have our material available in the files rather 
than stored away waiting to be cataloged? 

In addition, we are planning to get more use 
of the well illustrated material which comes 
to us free for the asking, or even without that 
effort. Single specimen plates of an expensive 


book, duplicate copies of sales catalogs with 
excellent plate reproductions, duplicate copies 
of periodicals, all furnish a source for excel- 
Many times these re- 


lent reference material. 
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productions are as good as photographs; al- 
most always they will serve the need for iden- 
tification, even if not for close study. They 
are more apt to be out-of-the-way things, not 
needed in our everyday undergraduate courses. 
Therefore it is proposed to mount them our- 
selves, by the dry mounting process, on a 
lighter weight mount, and at a cost much less 
than that of our regular work done by a good 
commercial binder, and to file them without the 
formality of classification numbers or cata- 
loging. Thus much reproductive material 
which is now lost in a general sale catalog file 
will be available from the point of view of 
individual reproductions. We may by such a 
process get duplicate material in our perma- 
nent collection and in our rough and ready 
file, but why care too much? We may get 
some wrong attributions, but we shall have to 
take our chances on that, take criticisms and 
suggestions from scholars as they come, and 
make our corrections. It is not possible, finan- 
cially speaking, to create an enormously increas- 
ing collection on the basis of careful research 
on each photograph without having the weight 
of the necessary staff crush all possibilities for 
the collection itself. Much more can be done, 
I think, in the way of indexing plate material 
in books. For monographic material, I see no 
need for such analysis, but publications like 
Living Arts, L’Art Vivant and Clarence Ken- 
nedy’s Studies in the History and Criticism of 
Sculpture are almost useless unless .analyzed. 
Is it rank heresy in such cases to file book 
analytics for plate material and photograph 
catalog cards together? I think not, but the 
scheme is still to be actually proved in our 
library. 


You may ask how our book and photograph 
classifications function together, and the fact 
is that they do not. Both are subject classifi- 
cations, but at that point their similarity stops. 
The photographs and the slides likewise have 
decimal notation, with a strongly developed 
mnemonic feature. The books have a figure 
notation, but it is divided on a block system 
with practically no likeness between classes. But 
there is a reason for this dissimilarity. We 
are a part of Harvard University, and the 
Harvard University library has been and is 
being built for the use of scholars of broad 
interests. Therefore it has not been considered 
wise to break it into sharp departments, and it 


is easy to see how difficult it would be to sep- 
arate the art from the whole historical, liter- 
ary, and cultural growth of a country or pe- 
riod. Therefore the main fine arts library of 
Harvard University is not in the Fogg Mu- 
seum, but is in the main University library. 
The collection in the Fogg Museum is but a 
small working library of some 6,000 volumes, 
made up chiefly of books needed for under- 
graduate courses, museum bulletins, catalogs, 
reports, and such encyclopedias and reference 
books as are in constant demand. In addition, 
we have a catalog of all of the fine arts and 
archeological books in the main library, and 
we can call to the museum for an indefinite 
reserve period any of those books which we 
need for use in the museum. That, in brief, 
is our necessity for our two types of classifica- 
tion. The books, because of their close rela- 
tionship with the main library, we feel must 
conform to the classification schedule used in 
the main library. 


As to actual equipment in handling, the 
books, of course, have the regular size and the 
flat portfolio shelving. Would that some one 
could invent a means of keeping the two to- 
gether! The catalog cases are of standard size, 
except those used for the catalog of the slide 
collection. Those drawers hold a four by six 
card, which allows room for a print of the 
slide. This is a feature now quite generally 
used, and it is a great saver of time and of 
long detailed descriptions. Our photographs 
themselves are housed in large vertical file 
drawers. The mounts are of uniform size, 
normally fourteen by eighteen, except when 
twenty-two by twenty-eight is necessary for 
the oversize photographs. Our clipping and 
pamphlet file is of standard legal size, and so 
that we may use the standard equipment, our 
supplementary file of reproductive material 
will be mounted so as to fit this legal size. 
When it is possible, such conformation to 
standard equipment is a worth while saving of 
expense. Dealers’ catalogs, hardly worth the 
expense of binding in every case, and yet dif- 
ficult to handle on the shelves if part are 
bound and part unbound, have been pretty well 
taken care of in large labeled boxes, built to 
accommodate all but the extra large size. We 
clip dealers’ catalogs only when we have du- 
plicate copies of them. 


There is somehow a feeling of great re- 

















sponsibility back of all of our decisions. We 
are not primarily a public museum. We are a 
training field, and it is a little terrifying to see 
ourselves spread all over the country in smaller 
replicas as our graduates have gone out to 
teach in other colleges, or to responsible posi- 
tions in other museums, and have said, when 
confronted with a new problem, “Well, they 
do so-and-so at Fogg. I'll write for exact 
details.” In order that they may have the best 
replies possible, I ask for your criticisms and 
suggested improvements. 





Miss Caldwell led the lively discussion which 
followed, concerning the mounting and circu- 
lation of pictures. 


H. W. Wilson spoke on the Art Index, dis- 
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cussing in particular the cost and advisability 
of including books as well as periodicals. 


A report from the Costume Index Commit- 
tee, Dorothy Breen, St. Louis Public Library, 
chairman, was read by Ruth Wilcox. The re- 
port summarized replies to a questionnaire 
prepared by the Committee and sent out by 
the H. W. Wilson Company. All expressed 
interest, but many libraries have not yet re- 
plied. 

The Nominating Committee, Annie Calhoun, 
Seattle Public Library, chairman, reported the 
following officers for next year: Chairman, 
E. Louise Lucas, Fogg Art Museum Library, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Sec- 
retary, Marian Comings, Art Division, Carne- 
gie Library of Pittsburgh. 


WInIFRED DENNISON, Acting Secretary. 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES SECTION* 


The first session of the Business Libraries 
Section was held Monday, June 23, at 2:30 
p.m., with L. Elsa Loeber, Chamber of Com- 
merce Library of the State of New York, 
presiding. 

In the first paper, BUSINESS SERVICE IN THE 


SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZED LIBRARY, Elwood H. 
McClelland, of Pittsburgh, outlined in a very 
helpful and practical manner the various aids 
of which every librarian may avail himself in 
rendering a real efficient business service to his 
clientele. 


BUSINESS SERVICE IN THE SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZED LIBRARY}! 
By E. H. McCretranp, Technology Librarian, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


The writer of this paper has on several oc- 
casions stated that much of our business litera- 
ture is by authors who are not business men, 
that much of it is unbusinesslike, and that a 
good deal of it is worthless. These points are 
among the most important to be considered by 
the librarian who must buy sparingly. 

In almost every audience there are some 
who believe in the sacrosanctity of the printed 
page and who will resent the statement that a 
good deal of business literature is poor stuff. 
There is, however, growing agreement with 
this opinion, and one warning comes in a re- 
cent article under the caption, “Impressions of 
Business Literature,”2 by Stuart Chase. 


In this article Mr. Chase mentions a number 





*Copies of all the papers given at the Business Li- 


ries Section may be obtained free by applying 
to the Chairman or Secretary of the Section. 
Abridged. 





of actual business books, laughs at some of 
them, and in general seems to justify his 
laughter. 

With the present day “tonnage” of business 
literature from which we must select we can- 
not enlist the aid of rigid specifications and 
strictly qualitative tests, as in the case of se- 
lecting a metal, but we shall be somewhat 
better off if we can establish the purpose for 
which the book will be used. 

In a very small library the limited funds 
may be more wisely spent for books which are 
comprehensive and general in character rather 
than for books dealing exhaustively and inti- 
mately with specific topics. 

As an example, Elements of business train- 
ing by John M. Brewer and Floyd Hurlbut’ 


— (New York), vol. 68, January 1929, p. 512- 
*Ginn, New York, 1926. 
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is a small volume which would be regarded 
somewhat “sniffishly” by the business man, 
though it is not improbable that even he might 
get some hints from its chapters on the use of 
the telephone and on reference books for the 
office. It is intended as a text-book for the 
beginner in business, and in its entirety it ad- 
mirably serves the purpose of affording ele- 
mentary instruction to the young student. It 
will also serve to instruct the adult man or 
woman regarding business forms and papers. 
It will give the layman rudimentary instruction 
in banking practice, insurance, and filing sys- 
tems. Its advice on securing and holding a 
position may be read with profit by any young 
person. Its chapters on promotion, success, 
and character may take the place of some of 
the inspirational works which are more often 
the result of fluency in English than of con- 
tact with business. All this material is ele- 
mentary and in no sense intended for the spe- 
cialist, but in the small community, with little 
in the way of specialized business, such a book 
is likely to give more frequent and more en- 
during service than would special treatises at 
many times the cost. 


The highly specialized book, on the other 
hand, will probably serve the need of an indi- 
vidual patron or will cover a specific problem 
more ably than anything else. There is no exact 
substitute for it. The same thing of course is 
true of a silk hat and a decision must be made 
for the individual library just as for the indi- 
vidual wardrobe. If income and environment 
justify it, indubitably we should have the silk 
hats. 


Many business books are compilations. These 
proceed from many sources—surveys, exami- 
nation questions, cases and problems, reprints 
of series of magazine articles on big business 
or real estate, or what not. Such books sel- 
dom present a systematic treatment of any 
subject; they are concerned rather with de- 
tached contributions, isolated items, facts, and 


findings, often designated by the vague term 
“data.” 


These are the “cookbooks” of business. Ad- 
mirable as the cookbook is in its proper place, 
the cookbook type of work is not the best kind 
for the chemical or metallurgical laboratory or 
for the office of the engineer or business man. 
In considering such books for our libraries we 
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should be guided (1) by the value (to us) of 
the subject; (2) the manner of treatment; and 
(3) the attention given to intelligent arrange- 
ment and proper indexing. 

The literature in any field will give greater 
service if it approaches the subject from more 
than a single angle. For example, every li- 
brary will want something on accounting, and 
there is an extensive literature, both general 
and specific. But any library clientele which 
includes accountants must also include men 
who are concerned not with the technique of 
accounting, but with the interpretation of ac- 
counts. Though the literature here is some- 
what scanty it should not be overlooked. 

In enlisting the aid of local business men 
some discretion must be used lest the enthusi- 
astic adviser in a bank or in an advertising 
agency divert an undue proportion of your 
funds in the direction of his personal interests, 

Probably some one at this session will dis- 
cuss budgets. This paper does not attempt it, 
and it is not easy to prescribe general rules 
even for libraries of similar size. The library 
which buys business books rather freely and 
has only to keep in touch with new books as 
issued has a much less difficult problem than 
that of the small library which can buy only 
sparingly, which must make every purchase 
count, and which should, therefore, see that 
every book fits into the scheme of service. 


The problem is somewhat similar to that of 
purchasing rugs or raiment. In buying a rug, 
personal examination is desirable, but may not 
be enough if you know nothing at all about 
rugs. The guidance of a well informed friend 
is helpful but not always available. The ad- 
vice of the salesman may be invited, but it 
must be borne in mind that his mission is pri- 
marily to sell rugs, not to select for your spe- 
cial needs. An authoritative list of depend- 
able items would be of general help but would 
not solve your specific problem unless super- 
imposed upon the background of your require- 
ments regarding dimensions, pattern and 
coloring. 


Aside from personal examination, the best 
service would probably be some unbiased eval- 
uation, not by the dealer but by some one who 
knows the product and who would discuss the 
style, material and other characteristics, per- 


haps offering some comparison of similar 
items. 





























Such a service is not available for rugs or 
wearing apparel, but for books it is afforded 
by reviews. 

Right here it may be worth while to men- 
tion a few of the aids in selection of business 
literature—tools which, though widely used, 
may not be known in all the smaller libraries. 

The H. W. Wilson Company has in prepara- 
tion the Useful Arts Section of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries. This will in- 
clude a representative, annotated list. 

For rather extended service the monthly 
Bulletin of the Business Information Bureau 
of the Cleveland Public Library will be of 
value. It is apparently not to be confined to 
a few “selected” books, but is to deal rather 
fully with various topics including the more 
elusive material in pamphlets and periodicals. 

Municipal Reference Library Notes, pub- 
lished by the New York Public Library, 
though concerned primarily with civic and 
municipal affairs, has many references and 
occasional reviews of interest to business men, 
and has the advantage of weekly publication. 


Even the small library should have those 
monumental professional aids compiled by 
Linda H. Morley and Adelaide C. Kight, 
formerly of the Newark Public Library— 
2400 business books, and guide to business lit- 
erature,t the supplementary Business books, 
1920-1926,5 and the Mailing list directory® 


These works, despite the fact that they are 
not now up-to-date, are far superior to any- 
thing else available in their respective fields. 
They will be of service frequently as an aid in 
buying, and more frequently as an aid in iden- 
tifying material which the ordinary library 
cannot attempt to supply. 

While the catalogs of publishers and dealers 
may be aids in purchasing, they are not neces- 
sarily guides to selection—a very different 
thing. In many cases they intentionally omit 
dates and in other ways obscure, rather than 
reveal, the facts. 


Fortunately, in the case of business we have 
a very excellent aid in a pamphlet entitled Bib- 
liography of books on business economics pub- 
lished in 1925 by the Dixie Business Book 
Shop, Inc., and compiled by Robert L. Smitley, 





*H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1920. 
5H. W. Wilson, Co., New York, 1927. 
*McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1924, 
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a former worker in Wall Street, who has been 
characterized as “probably the most highly de- 
veloped superficial student of financial eco- 
nomics in the world.” This bibliography is 
arranged according to a classification which is 
admittedly arbitrary and it contains a frank 
statement that many of the books may soon be 
out of date. The compiler, however, offers the 
following advice: 


Do not believe that the latest edition is al- 
ways the best. Many of our foreign clients 
will not accept a book unless the copyright 
mark is of the present year. This is a very 
fallacious viewpoint. Sometimes the “latest 
edition” is the best and sometimes it is “the 
worst.” The publication date often has very 
little to do with the character of the book. 
Of course in the case of new methods, or mat- 
ters dealing with current affairs, this “new” 
idea holds good. But most of the basic mate- 
rial—the fundamental laws—are best described 
in the older books. 


Each section of the bibliography is prefaced 
by a brief statement regarding the literature in 
that field, with helpful suggestions regarding 
the outstanding works. The list is annotated, 
and this commendable feature permits the com- 
piler to introduce adverse criticism as well as 
recommendation. 


The pamphlet presents a “Business Library” 
of fifty volumes, including important books for 
the business man in the field of science, biol- 
ogy, etc. There is also a “Review of the 
Literature of Business.” Supplements of later 
date have been issued, but many of these are 
out of print. 


The writer of this paper has elsewhere 
stated that much of the best service to business 
is in periodicals and other sources usually con- 
idered as reference material. 

Marian C. Manley, librarian of the Business 
Branch of the Newark Public Library, says 
“Books on current phases of business activity 
are important, but their place in the individ- 
ual’s life can be taken to some extent by his 
own experience.”7 She then proceeds to show 
the major importance of directories and other 
reference material. 


Five dollars spent for a lending book will 
serve a few people a year for a few years. A 
book of only temporary appeal is always an 
expensive purchase if the cost of cataloging 


* Special Libraries, vol. 21, April 1930, p. 107. 
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and storage be considered. If you believe in 
long term investment in business, try it with 
business literature. 


For reference literature Ethel Cleland has 
given a representative list in the Library 
Journal of April 15, 1925.8 Much of this list 
is as good as when published. Each small 
library, however, will have to select therefrom 
and add thereto in the light of its own in- 
terests in coal, or textiles, or other subjects. 


Miss Cleland includes a number of books 
which are classed as technical rather than 
business. She says: “A business collection 
cannot well afford to be without a selection, if 
not all, of the recognized technical handbooks.” 


Valuable material for the business man is, 
of course, found all through technical and 
trade literature and the thing most needed by 
business libraries today is an abstract journal 
constituting a “master key” to the scattered 
sources of information. In the field of busi- 
ness literature one of the best is the Account- 
ants’ Index. 


This Index interprets accounting so broadly 
that its service is greater than its title indi- 
cates. It lists business articles scattered through 
trade and technical journals, revealing much 
information not shelved with the business lit- 
erature, and thus likely to be overlooked. It 
thus solves part of the problem Miss Cleland 
had in mind in the overlapping of technical and 
business literature. Even in a library which 
measures its service only quantitatively in 
terms of volumes circulated, the Accounts’ 
Index will be valuable since it analyzes the 
contents of books much more intimately than 
is done by any library catalog. The three 
volumes now available cover the literature 
through 1927, and it is probable that supple- 
mentary volumes will be published by the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


Whatever you may offer in the way of ref- 
erence service you will destroy its integrity as 
soon as you begin to lend the reference mate- 
rial. The new business information bureau of 
the Cleveland Public Library contemplates 
keeping at least one copy of every business 
book free from reserves and subject to loan 
for brief periods of from two or three hours 
to two days. Few libraries can afford to du- 


®Vol. 50, p. 339-346. 
*Open Shelf, May 1930, p. 65. 
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plicate purchases to the extent possible in 
Cleveland, but the idea of a brief loan period 
has much of merit in certain cases. When the 
borrower insists that his problem is so urgent 
that he must borrow material rather than come 
to the library to use it, there can be no very 
strong argument for his keeping the material 
two weeks and renewing it for two more. 

For some purposes trade literature is more 
valuable than the book collection. Trade cata- 
logs are to be featured by the business infor- 
mation bureau of Cleveland. 

Librarians will find some of the new cata- 
logs mentioned in various trade journals. Some 
of the best ones were formerly listed in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, where the technology department 
has a collection of 15,000 bound volumes or 
loose leaf binders— perhaps 75,000 separate 
pieces of literature. 

A few other special aids, of occasional serv- 
ice to the business man, were mentioned in a 
paper by the writer! published in 1928. (A 
few reprints are still available.) 


Without the opportunity to examine, and 
some ability to evaluate new books the great- 
est single aid in book selection is the book 
review. The very small library may have 
little access to reviews of business books, but 
this is being remedied. The “Digest of Busi- 
ness Book Reviews” which has appeared in re- 
cent issues of Special Libraries, includes a 
considerable number of the important books, 
and the quotations from the reviews indicate, 
better than anything else available, the charac- 
ter of the book and whether it is worth the 
price indicated. 

This is a recent service, but it is to be hoped 
that it will be continued and perhaps extended. 
Despite the fact that some of the books are 
more than a year old, the “Digest” is the best 
guide available today for the smaller library 
which believes in discriminate purchasing. The 
“Digest” is compiled by the Business Branch 
of the Newark Public Library, which in 1930 
began a card index of book reviews and which 
shares the opinion of the present writer that 
the review is the best aid in book selection for 
the small library. 

Finally, then, to the librarian with a small 
collection, and the desire to add thereto some 
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of the business literature now so much in de- 
mand—first of all read carefully the paper by 
Stuart Chase. If you can’t agree with all of 
it try to believe that a large part of it is true; 
if you don’t believe it now you will, eventually. 
Get and study the bibliography by Smitley. 
Keep at hand the few basic guides to business 
literature, mostly “made in Newark.” De- 
pend largely on reviews (primarily the “Di- 
gest” in Special Libraries) for new books 
which you can’t see. Spend some part of your 
funds for periodical and other reference lit- 
erature. By following this last suggestion, 
you will be providing something which will 
still be of service to you in June 1940. 





The next paper was presented by William D. 
Moriarty, School of Business Administration, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. Mr. Moriarty, an authority on econom- 
ics, gave a very helpful talk on the following: 


Ten Busrtness Books For Every LIBRARY 


1. Bocart. Economic history of the United 
States. (Longmans.) 

2. Bucktey. Science of marketing by mail. 
(Forbes. ) 

3. Burtt. Psychology and industrial effi- 
ciency. (Appleton.) 

4. Cootry. Human nature and the social 
order. (Scribner.) 


Social organization. (Scribner.) 


5. Dewrnc. Financial policy of corpora- 
tions. (Ronald.) 

6. KLeppner. Advertising procedure. (Pren- 
tice-Hall.) 

7. Lyon. Hand-to-mouth buying. 
ings.) 


(Brook- 


On the subject of marketing, any one of 
these three books is suggested: 


8. Crark. Principles of marketing. 
millan.) 


( Mac- 
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Converse. Marketing methods and poli- 
cies. (Prentice-Hall.) 
Maynarp. Principles of marketing. 
(Ronald. ) 
9. Mazur. This 
( Viking.) 
10. Nystrom. 


American prosperity. 


Economics of fashion. 


(Ronald.) 
Economics of retailing, Vol. II: Store 
operation. (Ronald.) 


He supplemented this list by two lists en- 
titled, “If They Would Only Read Them—In 
Economics” and “If They Would Only Read 
Them—Fundamental Principles in All Fields.” 


Ir THry Woutp OnLy Reap THEM 
1—In Economics 


TayLor. Principles of Economics (the last 
125 pages). (Ronald.) 

Gumwe anp Rist. History of economic doc- 
trines. (Heath.) 

Fetter. Economics, Vol. II: Modern eco- 
nomic problems. (Century.) 

Mortarty. Economics for Citizenship. (Long- 
mans. ) 
(“Just about the level of a business man’s 
mind, and enough fundamentals for a back- 
ground of straight thinking.” ) 

Nystrom. Economic principles of consump- 
tion. (Ronald.) 

Seacer. Principles of economics. ( Holt.) 


2—Fundamental Principles in All Fields 
Lewes, Grorce Henry. Principles of success 
in literature. 
SPENCER, Hersert. The principle of economy. 
RuskINn, JoHn. Seven lamps of architecture 
(“cut out the architecture” ). 
STEVENSON, Rosert Lewis. Fables. 





After an interesting discussion on the two 
papers the meeting adjourned. 

The second session was held on Tuesday, 
June 24, at 8:30 p.m., with Miss Loeber pre- 
siding. Charles H. Compton, Public Library, 
St. Louis, gave an inspiring paper on adver- 
tising library service to the business man. 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE 
BUSINESS MAN* 
By C. H. Compton, Public Library, St. Louis 









I wrote an article at one time called “Ad- 
ventures in Library Advertising.” I like that 


title. There is a great deal in the attitude you 


* Abridged. 
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take when you approach a problem. You have 
given me a definite problem today: “How 
shall the small or medium sized library, with 
not much of an income, go about getting the 
interest of the men of the community in the 
service which the library can give them in 
their business?” If you will approach this as 
an adventure, you will get a great deal of fun 
out of it and you will get results. Library 
advertising still is an adventure, for in spite of 
all the talk about publicity in library circles, 
we have not as yet won the business man. We 
have made some progress, to be sure. Meth- 
ods of library publicity are pretty well known. 
I do not think I can tell you anything today 
that you do not know and know better than I 
do, but perhaps I can say some things that will 
stimulate you and myself to put some of the 
methods into practice. That is what counts. 
I, at one time, for about two years, sold life 
insurance. The home office was continually 
sending us schemes that would help sell more 
insurance. Our superintendent had a favorite 
saying: “Oh, any scheme will work if you 
will just work it.” So in library advertising, 
it is not that we do not know the schemes, 
most of us do not work them. 


I made recently, to me, a very interesting 
experiment with our library school class of 
about forty students. I gave them the same 
question that you have put to me, just to see 
how they would answer it. I knew that they 
were a bright class, and to be sure I had given 
them instruction in library publicity, but really 
their answers surprised me. Most of them 
have never had any library experience, but 
they knew exactly how to go about it to in- 
terest the business man and they did not advo- 
cate expensive ways, either. They even had 
some suggestions not included in Mr. Wheeler’s 
mine of information. Most of them put some- 
thing else into their answers and that is enthu- 
siasm. I wish I could read some of the things 
they said about personal contact and knowing 
your community, and one even advocated 
reaching the business men through their wives. 
In all, they advocated some fifty different 


methods and in large part they were perfectly 
good ones. 


The method which was advocated most fre- 
quently was talks before business organiza- 
tions, the chambers of commerce, 


Rotary, 
Lions clubs, etc. 


Some of the students did not 
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propose to wait until asked—why should they? 
As one of them said, a woman speaking at one 
of these clubs might be unusual and be the 
better advertising on that account. She js 
right in that. Personal contact was repeatedly 
advocated, and one of them brought out one of 
the best methods. “Ask advice of the business 
man,” she said. “Ask him if he has any books 
to suggest. To be true, he may not suggest 
them, but often he actually can help you.” 
When I was in Seattle and we were using 
placards, I got the very best advice from 
advertising men, which they gave gladly. 


Perhaps I cannot do better than to run over 
rapidly methods advised by these students. 
Special shelf of business books in the library; 
visits to plants and factories, taking late busi- 
ness books along and distributing list; survey 
your community and know its industries; have 
an interest file for borrowers and send notices 
of appropriate new books to them; window 
displays in and outside the library; advertise 
government documents, pamphlets and house 
organs; use the newspapers, especially the 
business sections, for library news, and include 
reviews of business books; library exhibits at 
general shows, like Better Homes; organize a 
business men’s club at the library; telephone 
men about books in which you think they 
would be interested. This telephone adver- 
tising, as you know, is being used widely now. 
The reaction might not be good for the li- 
brary, but you would soon find out by trying 
it. What could be more direct advertising? 
Advertise the telephone information service of 
the library—nothing makes more appeal to the 
business man or more impression. Use other 
methods, such as handbills, street car cards, 
paid advertising, moving picture houses, etc. 


There is one method in library publicity 
that, of course, has been touched upon, but 
which has never attracted the attention that it 
seems to me it deserves. It has brought, in 
my experience, surprising results. It all lies in 
the fact that there is practically nothing of 
general interest which appears in the day’s 
news to which library news cannot be con- 
nected. This applies just as truly to happen- 
ings in the business world as in any other. I 
tried this out as an experiment several years 
ago, when I gave half my time for one month 
to newspaper publicity. During that time fifty- 
five articles appeared in the four St. Louis 
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newspapers, being equal in space to one and 
one-fourth pages, and of the value of $685 at 
current advertising rates. To illustrate this in 
general, when Lindbergh made his famous 
flight, we easily got good publicity on the call 
for books on aviation, naming some of the im- 
portant titles. At the time of a Better Homes 
show, the library had a booth and the Globe 
Democrat gave a quarter page to the kind of 
books the library was exhibiting there. To be 
more specific on business books and how the 
news can be secured, let me give you some 
definite news items. You will notice that these 
are short and perhaps you may not think sig- 
nificant. However, I believe that short articles 
in the papers are really very effective. Al- 
ways keep in mind what the space would cost 
if it were paid newspaper advertising. 


Library Reports Demand for Building 
Plan Books 


In connection with the announcement of the 
press that St. Louis led 106 southern cities in 
building permits in October, Librarian Arthur 
E. Bostwick calls attention to the increasing 
demand for books on building plans and de- 
tails at the Public Library. 

In addition to the many volumes on home 
plans, house decoration and planning of 
grounds which are constantly called for, he 
said that St. Louis architects are making great 
use of the large and growing collection of 
architectural works in the art department. 





Calls for Financial Magazines 


There has been a decided increase in the 
call for financial magazines in the reading 
room at the Public Library since the recent 
activity in the stock market, according to 
Arthur E. Bostwick, the librarian. The Wall 
Street Magazine and the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, published weekly, are in 
almost constant demand. The library sub- 
scribes for many other journals containing 
financial news, including one daily, the Wall 
Street Journal. 

The library also has many excellent books 
on investments, both for the investment banker 
and for investors. Two of special merit are 
“The Stock Market,” by S. S. Heubner, pro- 
fessor in the Wharton School of Commerce, 
and “Investment Analysis,” by W. E. Lager- 
quist, considered by many the established au- 

rity on investments. 





Urges Reading of Real Estate Books 
The use of the Public Library’s books on 
real estate by buyer and seller is urged by 
Charles H. Compton, assistant librarian. This 
is the time of year when the real estate mar- 
ket is not so brisk and is a good time for the 


realtor to read up on his business, according 
to Compton. 

Persons contemplating buying a little later 
can get many points on how to judge a house 
from some of the library books on real estate. 
Two of the more recent books are: “Real 
Estate Principles and Practice,” by P. A. Ben- 
son and N. L. North, both lecturers on real 
estate at New York University, and “Princi- 
ples of Real Estate Appraising,” by J. A. 
Zangerle, formerly County Assessor of Cuya- 
hoga County, which includes the city of Cleve- 
land. 





Demand for Automobile Books at Public 
Library 
Information on Roads in All Parts of Country 
Available in Reference Room 

The demand at the Public Library for books 
on automobiles, their manufacture, repair and 
operation is increasing rapidly. There are 
now in the public catalog more than 400 titles 
on all phases of automobile manufacture and 
business, as well as practical books for the 
man who drives and repairs his own car. 
Duplicate copies of many titles may be found 
in the branch libraries. 

The library subscribes for the best automo- 
bile road books for all parts of the United 
States. Anyone planning a cross-country or 
even a week-end trip will find useful “Motor 
Camping,” by J. C. and J. D. Long, which 
gives practical information on equipment, 
camps, food and health. 


Now I want to give you an example of a 
piece of publicity which on the face of it may 
not seem to have much connection with busi- 
ness, yet it attracted the attention of one of the 
largest corporations in St. Louis, which made 
practical use of it. A statement was given out 
by a well known American sociologist, which 
was given front page space in a newspaper, 
that 80 per cent of all married couples were 
mismated. Far be it from me to enter into 
a controversy with a sociologist on such a sub- 
ject, but I thought it incumbent upon me to 
show that the library was doing all it could 
to remedy this situation, if it were true, and, 
accordingly, I wrote a story for the news- 
papers. 

Cook Books in Great Demand at Library 
Public Seeks Information on All Phases of 

Home Economics 


If people’s reading may be used as an index 
to their thoughts, those who view the increas- 
ing number of divorces and woman's activity 
in business and politics with alarm should 
be consoled with a report of the books most 
in demand in the public libraries of St. 
Louis. Many men are asking for cookbooks 
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and records show that no class of books is in 
more constant demand the year around than 
those on all phases of home economics, ac- 
cording to Assistant Librarian C. H. Compton. 

Whether this is to be taken as showing that 
men have decided to take woman’s place in the 
heme or whether both sexes have started a 
“back to the home movement” Compton does 
not say, but he does point out a statement 
by a professor of sociology to the effect that 
80 per cent of all married couples in the 
United States are mismated, and offers the 
supposition that the cause might lie in the 
lack of knowledge of the art of home mak- 
ing rather than inherent incompatibility, since 
so many people are evidently striving to perfect 
themselves in home making. 

The titles of the popular books at the li- 
brary suggest that the interest extends be- 
yond cooking and takes in finer points of home 
life. “Home Making Simplified”, by Streeter ; 
“Thousand Ways to Please a Family”, by 
Weaver and Lecron; “Successful Family Life 
on the Moderate Income’, by Abel; “Plain 
Sailing Cook Book,” by Browne; “Stag Cook 
Book,” by MacSheridan; and “Our Candy 
Recipes,” by Van Arsdale, are all favorites. 

The library has about 400 titles on cookery 
in addition to many duplicate titles in the cen- 
tral library and the branches, covering cookery 
of all nations and special cookery for the sick. 


This article immediately inspired the edi- 
torial writer of the Globe to write an editorial 
on the demand for cookbooks, in which he 
treated the subject in a light manner, but 
which nevertheless called attention to the very 
practical books which the library has on 
cookery. 

Now here comes the connection with busi- 
ness: 


COOK BOOKS IN GREAT 
DEMAND AT LIBRARY 


Many men are asking for cook 
books and records show that no class 
of books is in more constant demand 
the year around than those on all 
phases of home economics, accord- 
ing to Assistant Librarian C. H. 
Compton. 

—Globe-Democrat news story. 


Come to our free cooking class 
at 2 P. M. today and see the mix- 
ing and baking of 


Nut bread 
Sally Lunn 
and 
Honey rolls 
in the model kitchen 
Home Service 
Department 
The Laclede Gas Light Co. 


Olive at Eleventh 
Evening Class at 
7:15 Tonight 
Men Invited. 


The principal thing in publicity, like every. 
thing else, is constantly to be on the alert for 
opportunities .of this kind. Personally, I 
do not think there is any library publicity 
which brings such returns for the effort ex- 
pended as newspaper publicity. Nevertheless, 
I know from experience that it is much easier 
to get newspaper space in some cities than in 
others. It certainly is easier in St. Louis 
than it was in Seattle. 

There is another discovery which I have 
made: Newspapers love statistics. You notice 
that I did not say newspapers like statistics. 
The affection is much stronger than liking, 
We have been feeding them stories from our 
monthly statistics for six years and there 
has never been a time when at least one of 
the papers has not printed a story on them. 
We try to vary them. These stories are often 
only two inches in a column and then again 
more space is given to them, but it is not our 
intention to send them in extended form, for 
we have better success in getting them pub- 
lished by sending them in about the length 
in which we think they will be used. To 
give you an idea of how they can be varied 
in character, I might give you the headings 
for a number of them. “New Registration 
Record Made at Public Library.” This points 
out that 3,421 new registered borrowers were 
added to the public library and 1,788 per- 
sons renewed their cards during the month 
of November. Cards in force December first 
totaled 133,753, of which 41,356 belong to 
men, 48,710 to women, and 43,642 to children. 
Another month the heading reads: “225,215 
Books in October. The public library shows 
11,628 increase over the month for last year. 
The month shows a circulation of 6,341 per 
day. Of this circulation 125,000 were is- 
sued to children under 15 years of age.” An- 
other heading is “Library Sets New Mark 

for January Circulation, 32 per cent were 
registered in branch libraries and 48 per cent 
in Central. The largest circulation in any 
branch at Barr with 17,263 volumes.” An- 
other heading: “Fifteen Books a Minute 

Loaned at Public Library. Every four sec- 
onds that the Library and its branches are 
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open somebody takes out a book. That means 
fifteen a minute or more than 11,000 daily for 
the month of February.” I see no reason 
why statistics of the use of business books 
and other business material would not prove 
successful newspaper publicity. Please re- 
member, newspapers love statistics. 


I have left the most important question to 
the last—undoubtedly in my opinion the most 
important problem facing not only the small 
and medium sized library but every library. 
I am going to change slightly the wording 
of the question that has been put to me as 
follows: “How shall the small or medium 
sized library, with not much of an advertis- 
ing budget, go about getting the interest of 
the men of the community in the service which 
the library could give them in their business 
if it had adequate funds?” No one has an- 
swered this question. Our publicity has not 
been directed to this end. I think this un- 
doubtedly can be said. It must be a combin- 
ation of nation-wide and local publicity. It 
quite rightly might be publicity sent out from 
A. L. A. Headquarters and publicity sent 
out by hundreds of local libraries. 


With one definite suggestion, I shall con- 
clude. The A. L. A. needs a statistical de- 
partment, the establishment of which the 
Council has approved. Publicity showing the 
needs of libraries must be based on facts. A 
statistical department would deal with facts. 
We have not yet convinced the business man 
or the public generally as to actual value 
of library service. It will, in my opinion, take 
many years to do this. You librarians of the 
Business Section of the A. L. A. are in a 
better position to convince the business man 
than the rest of us, for you deal in tangible 
definite material. You talk the language 
which he understands. So you see that in- 


stead of answering the question which you 
put to me, I have left one for you to solve. 
This much I shall say: You have come nearer 
solving it in the libraries of the Pacific 
Coast than in many of the older, more con- 
servative parts of our country. 





The following resolution was voted: 


Whereas, it is the sense of this meeting of 
the Business Libraries Section held at Los 
Angeles on Tuesday, June 24, that there is 
need in a large number of small public li- 
braries throughout the country of some sort 
of a bulletin as an aid in selecting business 
and technical books, therefore be it 

Resolved that this expression of opinion be 
transmitted to the Editorial Committee of the 
American Library Association with the re- 


quest that they make arrangements to supply 
the need. 


The business meeting was held at the end 
of the program. The Chairman’s, Secretary’s 
and Treasurer’s annual reports showed the 
Section in a flourishing condition, and the first 
year of organization a most successful one. 

The Committee on Nominations for the 
year 1930-31, consisting of Julia E. Elliott, 
chairman, Ann D. White and Dorothy Bell, 
submitted the following names: Chairman, L. 
Elsa Loeber, Chamber of Commerce Library 
of the State of New York; Vice-Chair- 
man, Nellie M. Fisher, Library Association, 
Portland, Ore.; Secretary, Florence M. 
Waller, Public Library, Seattle, Wash.; 
Treasurer, Marion L. Hatch, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

The Nominating Committee report was ac- 
cepted unanimously. 


The meeting adjourned. 


Mary Bostwick Day, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The California Library Association held its 
thirty-fifth annual meeting jointly with that of 
the American Library Association at Los An- 
geles, June 23 to 28, with a special session the 
afternoon of June 26 devoted to purely local 
discussions. President Julia G. Babcock opened 
the session by reading a telegram from the 
Honorable Samuel M. Shortridge, telling of 


the passage of the Congressional Bill for the 
purchase of the Vohlbehr Collection of In- 
cunabula. Reports of various committees were 
then read by title, and the report of the com- 
mittee on re-districting the state was read in 
its entirety, including certain recommenda- 
tions to be considered by the districts at the 
1930-31 meetings. Mrs. Babcock then gave 
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her presidential address, recounting the work 
of the year, notably the publication of the 
early history of the Association, 1895-1908, 
and the launching of a salary survey project 
which will become the basis of salary develop- 
ment in the state. The report on this was given 
by Professor Samuel C. May of the Bureau 
of Public Administration of the University of 
California. It was a most comprehensive re- 
port, based on a questionnaire sent to 361 
libraries in the state and touching over 1,600 
individual library workers. The response was 
highly satisfactory, and Professor May con- 
siders this one of the best surveys ever con- 
ducted by his department. The conclusions 
drawn were that library salaries are below par 
and that the public must be made to realize 
this; that standards of preparation must be 
raised and positions must be so classified that 
comparisons may be made with conditions in 
the other professions. Various financial meas- 
ures were then presented, including a proposed 
constitutional amendment for the establish- 
ment of an initiation fee for new and lapsed 
members. 

The meeting then turned to the vital ques- 
tion of the appointment of a state librarian to 
succeed Milton J. Ferguson, librarian-elect of 
Brooklyn, New York. Everett R. Perry read 
a letter to the Gevernor of California, urging 
him to appoint Mabel R. Gillis, and assuring 


him that such an appointment would meet with 
the approval of the California Library Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Perry moved that the Secretary 
be authorized to send this letter to the Goy- 
ernor, and the passage of the motion was by 
a rising acclamation of approval. Miss Gillis 
thanked the members for their loving support 
and for their great confidence in her ability 
to carry on the work so successfully inaugu- 
rated by her father. The following officers 
were elected and installed for the ensuing year: 
President, Mary Barmby, Alameda County 
Library, Oakland; Vice-President, Willis H. 
Kerr, Pomona College Library, Claremont; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel G. Gibson, Sacra- 
mento County Free Library, Sacramento, 
Upon her installation Miss Barmby spoke to 
the members to thank them for the honor con- 
ferred on her and then asked Mrs. Babcock 
to resume the gavel for the rest of the session. 
Mrs. Babcock then called on State Librarian 
Mr. Ferguson for a word of farewell to the 
librarians whose chief he had been for so many 
years. It might have been a sad farewell, but 
Mr. Ferguson happily turned the thoughts of 
the members to future accomplishments, and 
his final words, “I love you all,” closed the 
meeting in a truly Californian manner, with 
happiness and felicitations for all. 


Haze Grsson Leeper, Secretary. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


On Thursday, August 26, more than thirty 
Canadian librarians gathered to hear reports 
and discuss future action in connection with 
the Canadian Library Association, organized 
as the result of a similar, but much larger, 
meeting at the Toronto Conference of 1927. 

John Ridington, librarian of the University 
of British Columbia, presided. He made a 
general statement and review of affairs. After 
the Toronto meeting, acting under instruction 
of a resolution, the Chairman, Fred Lan- 
don, of the University of Western Ontario, 
appointed a committee, geographically repre- 
sentative of all the provinces, the duty of 
which was to select a president, who would 
have power to appoint the necessary officers, 
all to hold office until the next meeting. The 
choice of the Committee, Mr. Ridington stated, 
had fallen on himself. 


He had spent some months in correspond- 
ence with representative librarians in Canada, 
in order to explore the possibilities of the sit- 
uation. Many diverse views had been pre- 
sented, but little progress made. He had, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that the first 
and most necessary step would be to have 
someone discuss these matters personally with 
Canadian librarians, in the hope of thereby 
ascertaining their ideas, and coordinating them 
into a general policy for the new body. This 
project had been approved by the A. L. A. 
executive, and submitted to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, which a few weeks 
ago had made a grant of $10,000 to enable a 
commission of three—Dr. George H. Locke 
of Toronto, Mary J. Black, of Fort William, 
and himself, to make a general preliminary 
survey of Canadian library conditions. The 
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Commission would start on its work immedi- 
ately after the A. L. A. committee. 

Information already accumulated pointed 
clearly to the fact that, to be successful, the 
Association would have to have an executive 
secretary who would give all his or her time 
to the work. In a country so large, and with 
such widely varying library conditions, his 
own experience had demonstrated that the 
work could not be carried on by voluntary 
effort. Permanent committees would doubt- 
less later be appointed and these could do for 
Canada the same valuable work as their proto- 
types did in the A. L. A. organization, but, as 
was the case with the big international library 
body, there would have to be some paid official 
who would keep the work going. 

This brought up the problem of finances. 
It was idle to expect that membership fees 
would be able to pay the necessary expenses. 
Mr. Ridington therefore proposed to ask the 
Dominion government for a grant, as was the 
case with the Royal Society of Canada, and the 
National Research Council. If such a grant 
could be secured, he saw a valuable field of 
usefulness ahead of the Association, but, fail- 
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Four sessions were held by the Catalog Sec- 
tion; the general session, a round table for 
catalogers in large libraries, one for catalog- 
ers in small libraries, and an informal round 
table for those interested in cataloging League 
of Nations documents. The general theme of 
the meetings was research in cataloging. The 
attendance ranged from 100 to 250. Papers 
will be published in full in the Proceedings of 
the Catalog Section. 


General Session 

The general meeting, held Friday afternoon, 
June 27, was called to order at 2:30 p.m., 
Florence M. Craig, Stanford University Li- 
braries, presiding. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, An- 
toinette Goetz, University of California Li- 
brary, was read and accepted, followed by a 
report from the Committee on Regional 
Groups, read by Esther A. Smith, University 
of Michigan Library, which was also accepted. 
The report included a resolution which was 
voted on separately. 
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ing to secure such a grant, he was afraid that 
little or nothing could be done. In that con- 
tingency, he announced that he would in due 
course make a public statement to all interest- 
ed, resign from the presidency, and, for the 
present at least, abandon further efforts to 
organize a Canadian Association. 


Mr. Ridington further stated that he had 
been appointed president only until such time 
as a general meeting of Canadian librarians 
could be held. The present was the first op- 
portunity for such a meeting and therefore the 
presidency was now vacant. 


A general discussion followed the Chair- 
man’s statement. Appreciation was expressed 
at the efforts made, and opinion was unanimous 
that if at all possible the work should be car- 
ried on. Mr. Ridington was reelected presi- 
dent, and instructed to endeavor to secure such 
a grant from the Dominion government as 
would meet the requirements of the situation. 

Other matters of interest to Canadian li- 
braries were discussed. The meeting then 
adjourned. 


Joun Ripincton, Chairman. 


SECTION 


CHAIRMAN Craic: I will ask Miss Goetz 
to read this resolution again. 


Miss Goetz: Inasmuch as regional groups 
of catalogers have become firmly established, 
and a coordinating body exists in the Com- 
mittee on Regional Groups, 


Resolved, That the Catalog Section recog- 
nize this Committee on Regional Groups as a 
standing committee of the Section. 


That the Chairman of the Section appoint 
annually a chairman of the Committee on 
Regional Groups, and that the latter appoint 
district chairmen to serve as the other mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


That each chairman of the Committee shall 
pass on to her successor all correspondence 
concerning the groups received directly or 
through the district chairmen. 


That each group report all meetings and 
resolutions to its District Chairman, who will 
transmit these, with her own reports, to the 
Chairman of the Committee. The latter will 
make an annual report to the Section at the 
annual conference. 


That the Chairman of the section appoint a 


committee to revise Articles 8 and 9 of the 
Constitution of the Section, that these articles 
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may better express the needs of the regional 
groups as they have developed in the seven 
years since the adoption of the Constitution. 

It was moved and carried that this resolu- 
tion go on record. 


CHAIRMAN CraiG: I am going to leave 
some of the business for a little later and we 
will call for some of the papers at this time. 

The question of research is one that is heard 
and talked about today on every side. In 
every line of business, in every profession, it 
is a word that is continually used. However, 
I think in the library profession it has not had 
the emphasis that it should, and I believe it is 
high time that we do all that we possibly can 
to impress upon the general public and in par- 
ticular on our boards of trustees and univer- 
sity and college faculties that actual research 
is going on every day in the catalog depart- 
ments, that there is a vast difference between 
a library catalog and a Sears-Roebuck cata- 
log; and to that end I have chosen as the 
theme of this meeting research in catalog 
classification. Helen B. Sutliff of Stanford 
University Library will present the first paper 
on, WHAT IS RESEARCH IN CATALOGING? 


Miss SutuirF: I think Mr. Goulding really 
had the first paper on the subject of research 
in cataloging (see the report of the Round 
Table for Cataloging in Large Libraries), and 
it was so fine that I am rather hesitant to con- 
tinue the subject. His paper concerned itself 
with the value of research in cataloging. Mine 
concerns itself with what research is in 
cataloging. 

Miss Sutliff’s address, given from notes, was 
followed by the report of the Nominating 
Committee. As no members of the Commit- 
tee were present, Miss Goetz read the report. 

Miss Goetz: The Nominating Committee 
takes pleasure in presenting the following 
names as officers of the Catalog Section for 
the coming year: For Chairman, Mildred M. 
Tucker, supervisor in charge of cataloging, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; for 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth B. McLean, chief 
cataloger, State Library, Hartford, Conn. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Harriet D. MacPHerson, Chairman, 
Marion A. Cooke, 
ANNA M. Monrap. 


The report was accepted as read. 
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Miss SutiirF: I can’t refrain from ex- 
pressing my satisfaction that Miss Tucker js 
to be chairman. She has worked under Mr. 
Currier for many years, and I am sure she 
can carry on the work of the Catalog Section 
very well. 


CHAIRMAN Craic: Some time last year the 
A. L. A. Committee on Committees presented 
a series of recommendations on the relations 
of cognate committees and sections. You 
probably have all seen these recommendations, 
I won’t take the time to read them, but I will 
give you the gist of each section: 

That such sections be recognized solely as 
forums and as agencies to act in a deliberative 
capacity within their respective spheres of in- 
terest and in an advisory capacity in relation 
to cognate committees of the Association, 


That committees to which sections are cog- 
nate be regarded as the chief official media of 
contact between the corresponding sections 
and groups of workers on the one hand and 
the officers of the Association on the other. 


At the end of this they say that if, how- 
ever, after, or prior to, the 1930 conference 
any section or any committee shall desire to 
have their relations and respective functions 
different from the above but acceptable to the 
Council, the above ruling shall not apply to 
that section and committee. 


Last fall your Chairman appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Currier, chairman, 
Eliza Lamb and Helen K. Starr. They drew 
up a report which was presented to the Coun- 
cil last spring. We hoped that that would be 
published in a bulletin before this annual con- 
ference. For some reason it did not seem pos- 
sible to the authorities to do that, so it has not 
had the publicity we hoped. 


At the Council meeting on Tuesday morning 
the matter was taken up, but as Mr. Reece, 
the chairman of the Committee on Commit- 
tees, was not present, there was nothing done 
and the matter was referred back to the Com- 
mittee for next year. 

However, I think this Section ought to vote 
on that report which Mr. Currier’s Commit- 
tee submitted. I will ask Miss Goetz if she 
will read that. 


Miss Goetz read the report of the Commit- 


tee on Cataloging and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. Catalog Section to the 
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A. L. A. Council (see page 369). 

Miss Howe: I move that this report be 
adopted as the expression of opinion of the 
Catalog Section. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN Craic: At this time I will call 
upon Grace Kelley, at present of the Hunt- 
ington Library, to present her paper. 


THE SUBJECT APPROACH TO BOOKS: AN ADVENTURE 
IN CURRICULUM* 
By Grace Oscoop Kettey, John Crerar Library, Chicago 


The cataloger is a kind of liaison officer 
between the books and their users, who 
transmits not only the bibliographical facts 
but also stands ready to express the subtler 
and less apparent subject values within the 
books which will increase the value of the 
catalog as an instrument of real aid. 

As a result of years of experience in the 
cataloging and classification of books in a 
large reference library I will endeavor to 
generalize regarding values and to point 
out possibilities in the work that may con- 
tribute to its future growth and improve- 
ment. 


The increase in the use of large special 
collections of books and the earnest effort 
to make them as available as possible have 
been instrumental in modifying the educa- 
tional equipment of librarians in general 
and of catalogers in particular. The usual 
practice in the universities of recommend- 
ing for prospective librarians, courses in 
English literature, foreign languages, be- 
ginners’ survey courses in various subjects, 
is in no way sufficient to prepare them for 
the present specialized demands. The prob- 
lem of more adequate educational equip- 
ment becomes, if you will, one of pre- or 
extra-professional training. Obviously the 
librarian cannot be an expert in all or even 
in many fields and he must constantly have 
recourse to the specialist when problems of 
real difficulty present themselves, in order 
that he may so understand a problem that 
his recorded entries will be of genuine 
service to other specialists. But in order 
to be able to take advantage of such aid, 
there must be something or some condition 
within his own mind which will enable him 
to comprehend the words and explanations 
of the expert. He must have what Pasteur 
so expressively terms the “prepared mind.” 


* Abridged. 


Our immediate interest lies in the subject 
approach to books. Adequate classification 
of books depends upon modern systems of 
classification and on the competent use 
made of such systems. Something, though 
perhaps not enough, has been written on the 
need for improving and keeping systems of 
classification up-to-date, taking it more or 
less for granted that the persons so modify- 
ing them must needs be specialists in the 
subject they are developing. Then, given an 
adequate tool, it has pretty generally been 
taken for granted, that the classifiers will 
have little further difficulty in choosing 
correct places for definite books. That is 
to say, as one writer asserts, provided the 
classifier has the intellectual, analytical and 
critical ability that must be called into play 
if one is to recognize a special contribution 
as belonging to a definite field of inquiry 
in order to correlate correctly the subject- 
matter of books with the symbols of a 
classification; implying that out of the same 
more or less general kind of pre- or extra- 
professional training this critical and ana- 
lytical ability will be developed in some 
persons but not in others. The truth is, 
however, that the possession of this type 
of ability is not an innate and easily ac- 
quired gift called into play at will; it is a 
hard-earned achievement, attained only 
after a period of arduous discipline in the 
fields under consideration. 


The further subject treatment of a book 
in the way of determining subject headings 
and indicating descriptive notes and con- 
tents requires the same discipline. 


But how is the prospective cataloger to 
acquire real interest and competent judg- 
ment so as to qualify for the subject ap- 
proach to books? Is there to be found in 
university curricula a type of training that 
will give the kind of knowledge which is 
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thorough and at the same time compre- 
hensive? 


I wish here to discuss an adventure in 
curriculum which was an endeavor to util- 
ize university courses of a certain type 
which seem to provide the detail and 
breadth of view which are so essential in 
library service. 


Two courses pursued at Stanford Uni- 
versity last fall proved to be exactly what 
were needed, one: The development of so- 
ciological theory, which was an “historical 
and analytical study of leading sociological 
thinkers as a basis for an understanding of 
society and its problems,” and the second: 
Modern viewpoints in psychology, which 
was a general survey of the viewpoints 
represented by the writings of about thirty- 
five modern psychologists, touching their 
lives, their publications, and emphasizing 
wherein one theory or system differed from 
another. 


A chart can be made to illustrate the way 
in which such courses will give a broad 
sweep and rather thorough grasp of sub- 
ject matter within a definite field. To illus- 
trate by reference to the field of psychology. 
A list of sixty-five representative psycholo- 
gists, beginning with Wilhelm Wundt, was 
drawn up. The chart was ruled off into 
the following divisions: (1) Name, (2) 
Dates, (3) Race, (4) Teacher, (5) Body 
and mind theory, (6) School or system of 
psychology, (7) Methods of investigation, 
(8) Special topics studied, (9) Field of ap- 
plication, (10) Name of one selected book, 
(11) Remarks. Under this latter heading 
of “Remarks” the attempt was made to ex- 
press briefly some original or distinguishing 
theory of the individual psychologist. Each 
of the above divisions was again divided 
into sections where necessary and each of 
the sixty-five psychologists was checked to 
show where he classed under each division. 


In order to draw up a somewhat similar 
chart in any subject it is evident that wide 
and careful reading is necessary. The 
daily class lectures in the university, to- 
gether with intensive preparation for exami- 
nations, must be strengthened by extensive 
reading in the history of the subject. This 
will gradually afford a background for an 
understanding of the subject’s terminology 
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and will enable one to grasp the significance 
of special contributions within the field. 


Courses such as these are usually upper 
division or graduate courses and require 
certain prerequisites. They afford an ex- 
cellent summing-up and a _ comparative 
epitomization of parts within a wide field 
that make the mastery by the prospective 
librarian well worth while. They serve as 
a discipline, to a degree give an insight into 
research methods, open up the literature 
and biography of a subject, and create a 
real interest which will keep definite fields 
of study alive. 


The objective of such an historical ap- 
proach to fields of subject matter does not 
end with a mastery of the subject’s histori- 
cal development. It leads directly up to 
and into the present. The history of the 
subject is evaluated by all later develop- 
ments, while its present aspects, in turn, 
will be clarified by an awareness of the 
lines of thought from which they have 
emerged. To be able to anchor strictly 
modern contributions to something out of 
the immediate past, and at the same time, 
to pave the way for their connection with 
the immediate future, will indicate the con- 
tinuity of the subject’s growth. The skil- 
fully made library catalog can express this 
continuity of growth. It is a sensitive in- 
strument which adapts itself, first, to the 
manipulations of those who produce it and 
then, in direct proportion to the value of 
these efforts, responds to the demands 
made upon it. 


CHAIRMAN Craic: I will now ask for the 
report of the Committee on Cooperative Cata- 
loging. 

Miss Goetz read the report which was ac- 
cepted as read. It was followed by a resolu- 
tion empowering the Executive Board of the 
Section to act as it seemed advisable in the 
matter of cooperative cataloging. 


CHAIRMAN CRalG: Miss Charlton, I be- 
lieve, has a resolution to present from the 
Boston group of catalogers. 


Miss CuHar_ton: Resolved, That the Chi- 
cago Regional Group of Catalogers and the 
Catalog Section of the American Library As- 
sociation consider the following points in rela- 
tion to the publishing of periodicals : 
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That the publishers be asked to consider the 
problems of librarians in the cataloging and 
binding of periodicals, such as changing size, 
title or numbering in the middle of a volume; 
that they do not count advertisements in their 
paging, and page title page and index inde- 
pendently of reading matter. 


Miss Price: I move that the Chairman of 
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the Catalog Section appoint a committee to 
consider bringing to the attention of the pub- 
lishers this matter of standardization in peri- 
odicals. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried 
unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN Craic: At this time I will call 
upon Mr. Randall to present his paper. 


THE USES OF LIBRARY CATALOGS: A RESEARCH PROJECT* 


By Witt1AM M. Ranpa.t, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


In the last analysis a catalog—any cata- 
log—library or mail-order house—is a tool. 
And the correct and the only correct basis 
on which to judge a tool is with reference 
to its function. It cannot be judged by its 
beauty, or its tidiness, or its color, or its 
size. The only criterion of its success is: 
how well does it perform its function? 


One of the most troublesome of all cata- 
loging problems is that of subject headings 
—those guide posts which are supposed to 
point the student toward his literary or 
scientific destination. At the present time, 
three lists of subject headings are in gen- 
eral use in American libraries. These are 
the lists published respectively by the 
American Library Association, and by the 
Library of Congress, and that one com- 
piled by Miss Sears. The first of these is 
admittedly out of date and will probably 
not be revised; the second was made for 
one particular collection of books, with a 
particular class of patrons in view, and 
may be used by others only at their own 
risk; while the last is intended for a defi- 
nite class of libraries. 

Suppose then, that we consider the ques- 
tion of subject headings in relation to the 
patrons who use them, or are supposed to 
use them. In order to make the problem 
narrow enough to be studied with some 
chance of control, it will be necessary to 
consider the subject headings with refer- 
ence to a particular type of library, and a 
particular and well defined class of patrons. 
Very well. Let us consider the subject 
headings to be used in a library—for ex- 
ample, a departmental library in a univer- 
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sity devoted to the social sciences, and 
used by experts and students in these sci- 
ences. And let us see if we can evolve 
criteria by means of which we can judge 
the suitableness of any given list of such 
subject headings. 


We have two factors to consider: the 
books themselves, or, rather, their content; 
and the patrons who are going to look for 
things in them. Which is the reliable 
source for our subject headings? 

In order to answer this question, it is 
necessary to consider language. Language 
—any given language—changes from year 
to year, almost from day to day. That is, 
the language as a spoken and written phe- 
nomenon. But language printed in a book 
remains the same forever. Books, how- 
ever, are printed at different times. Each 
one is, so to speak, a cross section of the 
language of the time in which it was writ- 
ten. And so it becomes obvious that any 
attempt to evolve a set of subject headings 
by a consideration of all the books on a 
subject will end in chaos. 

Examples are not difficult to find. When 
gasoline propelled vehicles first made their 
appearance rather shamefacedly on our 
streets they were known as “horseless car- 
riages.” Doubtless, if we were to attempt 
to evolve a subject heading for the neces- 
sary pests on the basis of their literature 
alone, we should be forced to at least con- 
sider this term. But the absurdity strikes 
one at once. It is obvious, in this case, 
that the total literature of the subject is 
no guide. It is only the later literature that 
can be used. But even here there are diffi- 
culties. Which later literature? Suppose, 
for example, that the majority of the books 
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upon which you based your judgment had 
their origin in Great Britain. You would 
inevitably arrive at “motors” as the cor- 
rect heading. That may not do for Amer- 
ica. So it must be not only the latest litera- 
ture, but the literature of the locality from 
which the patronage is drawn. And what 
is this literature—or rather, what are the 
words we find in it? They are the same 
words which are in the mouths and minds 
of the patrons who read it and who write it. 


So it is the patron who must decide 
which term is to be used. In other words, 
we can judge the suitableness of a list of 
subject headings only if we know the read- 
ing vocabularies of the patrons who are to 
be served by it. 


It is not only in special libraries of this 
sort that a study of subject headings upon 
the basis of the patrons reading vocabu- 
lary is valuable. The lists used by public 
libraries catering to the general run of citi- 
zens will benefit by a careful scrutiny. A 
check shows that many terms are used 
which are not in the average man’s voca- 
bulary, but for which synonyms exist that 
are a part of his linguistic equipment. It 
seems only common sense to substitute the 
term he knows for the term he does not 
know, when the former expresses the mean- 
ing adequately. Something of this has 
been done, in the compiling of at least one 
of the lists in common use. But the matter 
should be carried much further. 


The problem, then, is to fit our catalogs 
to the patrons we serve. This cannot be 
done by any study of the catalogs them- 
selves, or of the rules by which they are 
made; neither can it be done merely by an 
examination of the books to be cataloged. 
It can be done only by an intelligent study 
of the patrons themselves; their mental 
equipment, their background, and _ their 
needs. And it must be done if our cata- 
logs are to be more than an array of cards 
bearing terms meaningless to any but our- 
selves. We must remember that ours is 
not the task of making the finished product 
of scholarship; ours it is to forge the tools 
by which the tasks of scholarship are un- 
dertaken by others. The tool maker’s art 
is a difficult one—but it has its rewards, 
and its immunities. 


CHAIRMAN Craic: Possibly you do not all 
know that Mr. Randall is the editor-in-chief 
of the new Journal of Discussion which js 
about to be published at the University of 
Chicago. 

I am sure we are all very proud of the 
Proceedings of this Section which were pub- 
lished last year so ably by Miss Starr and 
Miss Kelley. I have heard nothing but praise 
for the venture and hope expressed that this 
publishing would continue. I think the least 
that we can do to show our appreciation to 
Miss Starr and Miss Kelley is to give them a 
rising vote of thanks for starting this venture. 

The rising vote was given. 


CHAIRMAN Craic: I have asked Miss 
Kelley to present at this time the matter of 
the future publication of proceedings. 

Miss Kettey: Last year’s proceedings of 
the Catalog Section may be said to have got- 
ten printed and distributed on a wave of en- 
thusiasm. Certainly it was not done on an 
economically sound basis, if by that is meant 
a publication which pays for itself, as witness 
the following items. 


Not only the funds of the treasury, but also 
gifts amounting to $110 plus the money real- 
ized from the sale of 213 copies, was needed 
to cover merely the printing and distribution 
expenses. Most of the usual overhead ex- 
penses such as all editorial work, proofread- 
ing, advertising, necessary correspondence, etc., 
were contributed free to the cause. With sec- 
tion dues at fifty cents, the free distribution 
of copies to paid-up members was probably 
not the part of wisdom. Finally, the volume 
was not advertised sufficiently in order to in- 
sure an adequate sale. 


Nevertheless, it seems to many of us that 
this enthusiastic pioneer venture was an emi- 
nently worth while one. The real need for a 
publication of this sort which will present 
valuable papers relating to, and discussions of, 
the difficult and important problems that are 
facing catalogers and classifiers, has never 
been more evident than at present. We live 
and learn through experience. Difficulties met 
with last year may be overcome with thought- 
ful planning. 

The Publishing Board of the A. L. A. is 
willing to help in the publication of such a 
publication provided the Section will subsidize 
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the undertaking. Should the A. L. A. assume 
this responsibility instead of a Committee of 
the Section, the selling price of the volume 
would be definitely increased in order to cover 
overhead. On the other hand, the volume 
would then be more widely advertised, thus 
insuring more sales. 


Thus it is clear that the matter must be 
studied in its various aspects before a decision 
can be made upon the best method of pub- 
lication. 

I, therefore, move that the Chair appoint a 
committee which will be responsible for the 
publication of the proceedings of the Catalog 
Section, using its own discretion as to the best 
method of accomplishment. 

Mrs. JenntnGS: I second the motion. 

May I ask, will it leave it up in the air? 

Miss Kettey: The committee responsible 
for the publication will use its own discretion. 

Mrs. JENNINGS: May I ask one more ques- 
tion? Suppose we had paid for those copies 
we had free last year, at one dollar a copy 
perhaps; would that have put it on a paying 
basis, would it have come out even? 

Miss Kettey: I think it would have paid, 
although we probably wouldn’t have sold so 
many. 

CHAIRMAN Craic: If there is no more dis- 
cussion we will put it to a vote. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


CHAIRMAN CraiG: Miss Smith has a reso- 
lution from the New York group of cata- 
logers which she would like to read at this 
time. 


Miss SmitH: You have heard the resolu- 
tions of the New York group, and I wanted 
to present the action of the Advisory Council 
on those resolutions. The Advisory Council 
of the Regional Groups of Catalogers pre- 
sents the following resolution to the Catalog 
Section : 


“Resolved, That the Editorial Committee be 
appointed by the Section to consider the pub- 
lication of papers of regional groups as well 
as other matters of importance.” 

Upon motion it was voted to adopt the 
resolution. 

Miss Sut.irr: 


Is any discussion possible 
here? 


I would like to inquire who is to de- 


cide whether these papers are worth pub- 
lishing. 


CHAIRMAN CraiG: The Editorial Commit- 
tee, the same Committee which will publish 
the proceedings. 


Miss SutuirF: I think it is very impor- 
tant that we keep the proceedings, the pub- 
lished proceedings at as high an order as they 
were last year, and I think undoubtedly there 
are many things that are done in the regional 
meetings that are most worth while, but I 
think everything done may not be worth while 
and we will get a volume that will be far too 
large to be economically possible. 

CHAIRMAN Craic: That was discussed at 
the Regional Groups advisory meeting on 
Thursday morning, and the reason it was 
brought up, at least one reason, was that there 
had been some very well worth while papers 
during this year and they thought it was too 
bad they could not be published. I am sure 
this Editorial Committee will use its discretion 
in that respect. 


If there is no further business, we will con- 
sider this meeting adjourned. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:15 p.m. 


Round Table for Catalogers in Large 
Libraries 


The Round Table for Catalogers in Large 
Libraries was held Monday, June 23, Florence 
B. Currie, University of Missouri Library, 
presiding. 

Alice Charlton, John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago, presented the first paper, A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF RULES OF ENTRY FOR SERIALS IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES, which was discussed by 
Nella J. Martin, Library of Congress. 


“We have as many cataloging codes as we 
have countries,” said Miss Charlton, “and in 
addition the special codes of the large li- 
braries. In a thorough study of these pre- 
sented at the congress of librarians in Rome, 
1929, Dr. Tobolka came to the conclusion that 
agreement between them was hopeless. The 
very fact that such a study has been made 
points to the necessity of keeping the subject 
open by continued discussion. It may be that 
after combined efforts of many persons in this 
era of international cooperation some working 
agreement will become possible, if not for 
books, perhaps for serials.” 

Miss Charlton then compared American, 
British, German, Italian and French rules of 
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entry, showing the utter lack of uniformity 
now existing. She drew attention, however, 
to the new Catalogue of the scientific and 
technical periodicals in the libraries of Aus- 
tralia! edited by Ernest R. Pitt as “a true work 
of cooperation.” 


“Here,” said Miss Charlton, “is a union 
catalog of periodicals compiled according to 
the Catalog rules with which you are all fa- 
miliar. Had we received it two months ago I 
should doubtless have quoted it in each para- 
graph. Under such words as Bulletin, Journal, 
Memoir, Transactions, etc., you will find a 
note, ‘For —— of societies and institutions, 
see the name of the corporate body.’ Under 
the entry ‘Universities’ is a paragraph of 
references to places, both cities and states 
(even California and southern California). 
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Reference is also made to Johns Hopkins, 
Stanford, and others of distinctive names, to 
the official names of the German universities, 
e.g., to Georg-August-Universitat, Gottingen, 
etc. Under New York, city, we find a para- 
graph of see also to the societies whose head- 
quarters are there. Similarly, under other 
places, including countries, e.g., United States, 
Under France, Germany, Japan, etc., the ref- 
erences under the country are to cities. In 
short, Mr. Pitt has accomplished a true work 
of cooperation by providing generous cross 
references in recognition of the cataloging 
codes he has not adopted.” 

Philip S. Goulding gave a paper on THE 
VALUE OF RESEARCH IN CATALOGING, which 
was followed by remarks by Mrs. Jessie W. 
Luther. 


THE VALUE OF RESEARCH IN CATALOGING* 


By Pup S. Goutptne, University of California, at Los Angeles Library 


In this paper the word “research” is to 
be understood to indicate a thorough search 
for names and dates of authors, names of 
countries, events, and the like, which in- 
volve more than the casual consultation of 
reference works such as are ordinarily used 
by the cataloger; also for titles, imprints, 
collations, notes, etc. And by “cataloging” 
I shall understand this process in larger 
libraries, especially dealing with college 
and reference libraries, with which I am 
the most familiar and in which, conse- 
quently, I am the most interested. The 
conclusions reached, however, may be ap- 
plied equally well to other forms of libra- 
ries. 


First, let us see what are essentials and 
what non-essentials. These must obviously 
vary as to details in various types of libra- 
ries, but it appears undeniable that we 
must surely give as complete a form of the 
author’s name as it is possible to find, with 
his dates of birth and death; the date of 
imprint, approximated as closely as may be 
when the title-page gives none; place and 


1Australia. Council for scientific and industrial 
research. Catalogue of the scientific and technical 
periodicals in the libraries of Australia. . . Edited by 
Ernest R. Pitt, Melbourne, 1930. 
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publisher; full collation facts; enough notes 
to describe the circumstances of the book’s 
issue, and any peculiarities it may exhibit, 
and subjects and added entries to cover the 
contents; all this in addition to an exact 
transcript of the title (which is very seldom 
to be abbreviated or condensed except for 
quotations, honorary titles, and the like). 
As the providing of a complete author en- 
try is, I believe, one of the most difficult, 
withal the most important, parts of making 
a catalog, at least in any large library, 
which usually contains much old and for- 
eign material, our argument for or against 
research may be founded on this item, the 
basic principles of the matter being the 
same for all parts of the entry. 

To the question as to how far we cata- 
logers should go in attempting to secure 
authors’ names and dates in every case—to 
settle disputed points or reconcile differing 
authorities—providing that the library we 
are serving has a normal collection of ref- 
erence works, or even above the average, 
but certainly adequate for the class of ma- 
terial on which the cataloger is working— 
I answer that I favor, without reservation, 
thorough, earnest, even unlimited, research. 

First and foremost—our catalog is in- 
tended, and should be made, to give facts, 
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and identification of an author must be 
accurate to establish the facts about him 
and his works. If we slacken in the slight- 
est degree our efforts to run down every 
author, no matter how obscure or elusive 
he may be, I think that we have fallen far 
short of doing our full duty as collectors 
and dispensers of facts. I do not, of course, 
advocate giving a full history of the person 
concerned on the catalog card, except in so 
far as such history may be necessary to 
show facts about the book in hand; nor is 
it desirable, or even possible, in many 
cases, to attempt the finding of definite 
dates beyond a century, a decade, or even 
beyond a “fl.” or a “circa.” But if the li- 
brary is properly equipped, the cataloger 
likewise, it seems reasonable that we ought 
to go to a considerable distance, perhaps 
in extreme cases even seeking our informa- 
tion from more fortunate institutions, be- 
fore acknowledging defeat or making com- 
promise with truth. This omission or 
uncertainty of forms and names gave us 
much difficulty in the compilation of the 
Index to the American book prices current, 
a few years ago, and impressed upon me very 
strongly the desirability of complete entry in 
every instance. 


In the second place, our catalogers and 
assistants will be encouraged to thorough- 
ness and accuracy in all branches of their 
work if complete and faithful research is 
demanded, up to the limit of the resources 
of the library. ... 


The objections to complete research are 
more or less familiar. One is that we are 
expected by our superiors to maintain a 
high level in quantity of output, and to 
show each year an increase over the year 
preceding, and that thorough research will 
not permit this consistent increase. I fear 
that I have little patience or sympathy with 
this insistence upon quantity production in 
the cataloging field, in a library of any sort 
or size, or even in any field of library work. 
Our material varies so much and so con- 
stantly that the demand for quantity out- 
put is impossible to meet if a proper stand- 
ard of accuracy and fullness is to be intro- 
duced and maintained. 


It will be said, too, that the users of the 
catalog do not need, nor want, such abso- 
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lutely final detail as I advocate. The facts 
we give on our cards may not be useful or 
used, perhaps not even noticed, or may be 
even a hindrance, to the average user; but 
can we ever feel sure when some unusual 
demand may be made upon us, or when the 
information may prove of the highest 
value? In an encyclopedia hundreds of 
facts are given that are seldom, if ever, 
used; but no one would advocate the omis- 
sion of these facts because of that. 


Let us give the fullest information we 
can find, and be sure that somewhere, 
among our many users, some one or more 
will be grateful to us for our insistence 
upon accurate and painstaking research in 
the making of our catalog. Let us set be- 
fore us as an ideal—perhaps unattainable, 
ideals often are—the securing and setting 
forth of the best approach to truth which 
our abilities, the resources of our own col- 
lection and our contacts with other libra- 
ries make possible, content with nothing 
but the best and most thorough kind of 
work. 





A paper on PROJECTS IN THE STUDY OF IN- 
CUNABULA was presented by Margaret Bing- 
ham Stillwell, Annmary Brown Memorial, 
Providence (R. I.), who is editor of the 
Second census of fifteenth century books 
owned in America, now in preparation. 


“Twenty years from now,” Miss Stillwell 
said, “America, and particularly America’s 
librarians, will be called upon to celebrate 
the five hundredth anniversary of the in- 
vention of printing, an invention which 
made possible our present mode of civil- 
ization. It is appropriate, therefore, to re- 
view the achievements of the past, in the 
study of the world’s first printed books; to 
discuss the projects and tendencies of 
modern research; and to consider what 
American librarians may contribute to the 
study of incunabula, before that anniver- 
sary is upon us.” 


After summarizing the results of the last 
century of European research in the early 
history of printing, Miss Stillwell called 
attention to America’s enthusiasm in the 
acquisition of early printed books, and em- 
phasized the need, and the unprecedented 
opportunity offered to our national Con- 
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gress, for securing the Vollbehr collection 
of incunabula for the Library of Congress. 


The great project of the present, it was 
pointed out, is the publication of the 
Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, the 
“complete catalogue of incunabula” now 
in its third volume, whose record of fif- 
teenth century titles known in Europe and 
in America it is estimated will approach 
thirty-five thousand. America’s part in 
this project is the identification and regis- 
tration of all copies of fifteenth century 
printing owned in the United States, in 
Canada, and in Mexico; for, the reporting 
of American-owned incunabula to head- 
quarters at the Annmary Brown Memorial 
ensures the transmission of this data to the 
Gesamtkatalog commission. And Amer- 
ica’s interest may be further evinced by the 
development of the newly formed Ameri- 
can branch of the Wiegendruck Gesell- 
schaft, the international “Incunabula So- 
ciety” organized in 1924 in support of the 
Gesamtkatalog. 


The project of the future, Miss Stillwell 
stated, is the textual study and the classi- 
fication of all American-owned incunabula. 
As first editions of the classics and of the 
writings of the Middle Ages, as contem- 
porary records of the politics and economic 
life of the fifteenth century, the transi- 
tional period between medieval and mod- 
ern civilization, these early books are of 
utmost historical importance. Attention 
was called to the work being done by the 
Boston Public Library and by various Eu- 
ropean bibliographers in the subject-analy- 
sis of incunabula, and a cooperative scheme 
was outlined by means of which the analy- 
sis of American-owned copies of the 
world’s first printed books may eventually 
be accomplished without duplication of 
effort. 


By the time the five hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of printing is upon us, it 
is to be hoped that “America may have 
fulfilled the triple task of having identified, 
registered, and classified the books which, 
of all books, rank among the most treas- 
ured possessions of our country. The im- 
mediate task for the present is the publica- 
tion of the Second census of fifteenth cen- 
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tury books owned in America, whose com- 
pilation has been under way for the past 
six years.” 

Miss Stillwell then described the con- 
stant demands made upon the manuscript 
files of the census by European and Amer- 
ican scholars, and stressed the need of hay- 
ing this information made available in 
printed form for the use of the Gesamt- 
katalog commission and for scholars through- 
out the world. In the writer’s absence, the 
paper was read by H. M. Lydenberg, assist- 
ant director of the New York Public Library, 

George B. Utley, Newberry Library, 
Chicago, followed Miss Stillwell with a 
discussion of the advisability of taking an- 
other census of incunabula. 

It was Mr. Utley’s opinion that the sec- 
ond census would be highly desirable as 
the 1919 census had proved so valuable, 
but he recommended that it be delayed for 
a year or even two years, due to the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of the incunabula 
market and the rapid rate at which libra- 
ries are now adding to their incunabula 
collections. He suggested, however, that 
until a new census were taken, it would be 
of great assistance to Miss Stillwell if some 
foundation would provide her with clerical 
help which would enable her to answer the 
numerous questions which come to her, 
without taking so much of her own valu- 
able time. 


Round Table for Catalogers in Small 
Libraries 


Anna G. Hall presided at this session, which 
was held Tuesday at 10:00 a.m. 

The single paper of the meeting, ECONOMIES 
IN CATALOGING FOR SMALL LIBRARIES was pre- 
sented by Aimee M. Peters. Minnie Lewis, 
Public Library, Riverside (Calif.), who asked 
Gladys Allison, Public Library, River Forest 
(I11.), Constance Hammond, Public Library, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.), and Alberta Schaefer, 
Public Library, Ontario (Calif.), to assist, 
led the discussion. 

The following topics were suggested for 
next year’s consideration: Economies in the 
cataloging of children’s books, Detailed dis- 
cussion of making analytics, and Detailed dis- 
cussion of cross references. 
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ECONOMIES IN CATALOGING FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY* 
By Armee M. Peters, Public Library, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Good organization spells economy of 
time and of effort for personnel. The small 
library needs a very close organization of 
its cataloging department to achieve real 
efficiency. The large library has accom- 
plished much in this direction by dividing 
the work of the department, alloting to 
each assistant a special part of the most 
minute detail. For various reasons, most 
small libraries are unable to accomplish 
this, the chief difficulty being lack of funds 
for the necessary staff. Suppose we con- 
sider a book fund of from $6,000 to $12,000 
a year. The library with $6,000 will have 
in all probability at least one cataloger and 
an assistant. If the librarian is wise, she 
will employ a cataloger with training and 
experience to take charge of the work, an 
untrained assistant performing the mechani- 
cal preparation of books. A fund of $12,- 
000 should require a well-organized cata- 
loging department with a trained head 
cataloger, a good all-round first assistant, 
preferably with some training, and one or 
two junior assistants. 

How can we systematize our work to 
effect real efficiency? While head cata- 
loger of a county library, I received a call 
from a member of the Board of Super- 
visors. He introduced himself by saying 
that he was a new member and would like 
to acquaint himself with library methods 
before entering upon the duties of chair- 
man in charge of the county library. I 
explained our system of cataloging as I 
would to any novice, showing him our 
various records. He said, “Now, let me 
see, how many records do you have?” To 
which I replied, “The accession record, the 
shelf list, the official catalog, the union 
public catalog, a juvenile catalog, a catalog 
for the School Department, one for the 
Teachers’ Library, a music catalog, a pic- 
ture catalog, a stock list record for charg- 
ing books to branches and catalogs in all 
of our branch libraries.” He remarked, “I 
can see the necessity for your public cata- 
log at headquarters and in all of your 
branches but any good business man would 
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get busy and combine all of your other 
records into one effective record that would 
answer all of your questions and needs.” 
That was the viewpoint of a man who had 
achieved real success in the business world, 
and to him our duplication seemed totally 
unnecessary and a great waste of time and 
money. While we may not be in sympathy 
with the views of the gentleman, we can 
see a real need for some elimination of 
routine work in order to speed up our out- 
put of books and to give more time to the 
scholarly side of cataloging. 

In looking over the A. L. A. Survey of 
1926, we find that a variety of accessioning 
methods are employed by even the so- 
called small library. Accessioning meth- 
ods vary, although it is true that more 
libraries use the loose-leaf accession book. 
The percentage as given by the Survey is 
as follows—Class A (more than 100,000 
volumes) public libraries, 30 among 63 or 
47 per cent; college libraries, 25 among 36 
or 69 per cent. Class B_ (50,000-100,000 
volumes) public libraries, 47 among 61 or 
77 per cent; college libraries, 33 among 40 
or 82 per cent; Class C (20,000-50,000 vol- 
umes) public libraries, 135 among 161 or 
83 per cent; college libraries, 58 among 66 
or 87 per cent. Class D (less than 20,000 
volumes) public libraries, 696 among 754 
or 92 per cent; college libraries, 96 among 
108 or 88 per cent. In considering this re- 
port, one wonders if the majority of libra- 
ries are using the accession book really 
because it is the best and most efficient 
method or if it is merely because the li- 
brary started that way and it is too much 
work and too great an expense to change. 
Perhaps, a little more investigation and 
comparison of methods would be worth 
while and would establish a more uniform 
practice. 

Consideration should be given the use of 
the book number by the small library. 
Perhaps, sufficient study of this problem 
would convince many libraries, and espe- 
cially the small libraries, that elimination 
of the book number would effect real econ- 
omy. 
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Practically all libraries now use the Li- 
brary of Congress cards. The small public 
library can secure 90 per cent of its cards 
from the Library of Congress, the small 
college library, 75 per cent. One very good 
method of ordering L. C. cards is to sub- 
scribe to Library of Congress proofsheets. 
These cost but $30 a year for a complete 
set, are mailed two or three times a week, 
can be cut and filed, and prove to be a 
wonderful aid in ordering L. C. cards. 
They give the correct form of entry, the 
L. C. card number, aid in subject heading 
work and also prove exceedingly useful for 
bibliographical purposes. While it might 
not be advisable for the small library to 
subscribe to a complete set of cards, it 
would be decidedly advantageous to sub- 
scribe to particular classes if the library has 
special collections which emphasize certain 
subjects. 

Another method which has been found 
most satisfactory is that of ordering L. C. 
cards when the book is ordered. 


One library has reported the following 
routine in regard to the practice of ordering 
L. C. cards. All book orders are made in 
duplicate on slips which come in sheets, 
with ten slips on each, perforated to regu- 
lar size. Author and title entries are typed, 
full information for imprint, card formula, 
etc., being given. Each slip on original 
sheet is stamped with name of library and 
date the order is sent. Original and carbon 
copies are separated and all carbons are 
kept in alphabetical arrangement back of 
guide bearing date of order. Original slips 
are arranged and sent to the Library of 
Congress. These slips can be used as tem- 
porary shelf cards or are useful for publi- 
cation purposes, such as book lists pub- 
lished by the library at stated intervals. 


Since most libraries use the L. C. card, 


it is logical to presume that the majority 
would find the use of the unit card desir- 
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able in cases where the L. C. card cannot 
be secured. This method corresponds in 
uniformity to the use of the L. C. card and 
eliminates the necessity for teaching un- 
trained assistants cataloging forms. In the 
small library, typists copy the form made 
out by the cataloger, adding headings indi- 
cated. 

In using L. C. cards, it seems hardly 
worth while for catalogers to make many 
modifications. The correct edition is im- 
portant for non-fiction, tracings of added 
entries should be cancelled or added, and 
series notes should agree with those in the 
book. If much revision seems desirable 
either in entry or in the body of the card, 
the use of the electric eraser is advocated. 
If used carefully, it leaves no mark and 
saves much time and effort. It is also use- 
ful in removing class numbers from the 
backs of books. 


The county library system, well worked 
out in many states and especially in Cali- 
fornia, eliminates the cataloging problems 
as well as many other difficulties for the 
very small library by centralizing the cata- 
loging at the headquarters library where 
there are ample funds and trained and ex- 
perienced assistants to take charge of the 
work. With the expansion of the county 
library system in more states and counties, 
the tremendous duplication of book collec- 
tions in small libraries will be eliminated 
and with this, the expensive duplication of 
cataloging routine. 

Mr. Goulding conducted the special informal 
round table for those interested in catalog- 
ing League of Nations documents, which was 
held Friday evening, June 27. 

Marie Carroll spoke on the Key to the 
documents which doubtless will prove of very 
great assistance. Discussion of the cataloging 
problems was led by Louise Katz. 

ANTOINETTE H. Goetz, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


The College and Reference Section held two 
meetings, the first in the ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel, on June 28, and the second 
in Josiah Royce Hall, on the new campus 


of the University of California, at Los An- 
gles, on June 25. The Chairman, Harold L. 
Leupp, University of California Library, pre- 
sided at both meetings. James A. McMillen 
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acted for the Secretary-Treasurer, Jackson E. 
Towne, who was not present. 


At the first meeting, Raymond T. Rich, of 
the World Peace Foundation, made an an- 
nouncement about the Key to the League of 
Nations documents which has just been pub- 
lished. He stated that it is a complete sub- 
ject guide giving all official symbols, and that 
it should be of interest to all college and 
reference librarians. 


Francis K. W. Drury, of the American 
Library Association, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Study of Library Tools as a Re- 
quired Course in the Curriculum, gave a re- 
port for the Committee. After a brief sur- 
vey of the activities of the Committee he 
introduced the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the College and Reference 
Section urge high schools and preparatory 
schools to teach, either through established 
courses, such as English, social science, etc., 
or through the school library, the use of es- 
sential library tools, utilizing for students pre- 
paring for college some such course as is 
outlined in School library yearbook No. 1, 
1927, so that freshmen will present themselves 
for matriculation with a knowledge of the use 
of at least these four tools as a minimum 
standard: an unabridged dictionary, a well 
known encyclopedia, the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, and the library card 
catalog. 

Resolved, That the College and Reference 
Section urge colleges and universities to ex- 
pect from their incoming freshmen a knowl- 
edge of the use of the following four library 
tools as a minimum standard: an unabridged 
dictionary, a well known encyclopedia, The 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, and 
the library card catalog. If freshmen do not 
have this knowledge, instruction should be 
given them. 

Resolved, That the College and Reference 
Section urge teachers colleges to innoculate 
their students with a knowledge of the library 
so that the future teachers will know what 
to expect from a library and how to get in- 
formation from it. 


The report of the Committee was adopted, 
action being taken on each of the above reso- 
lutions. 


Mr. Drury then offered a resolution that 
this committee on school and college courses 
on the use of the library be continued, and 
that the possibility of a special A. L. A. 
committee on the subject be considered. This 
was seconded and carried. 


Union List Supplement 


Harry M. Lydenberg, Public Library, New 
York City, presented a statement regarding 
the Union List Supplement. Mr. Lydenberg 
announced that the supplement including let- 
ters A-C had been published in April, 1930; 
that the second installment was due in the 
late summer or early fall; and that the first 
supplement should be completed early in 1931. 
He hoped that this project might be continued 
in the future, and that a later, entirely re- 
vised edition be issued. He asked on behalf 
of the Committee for comment and criticism, 
and stated that all ideas will be canvassed 
and suggestions considered. On behalf of 
the Committee he thanked Miss Gregory for 
the intelligence, persistence, and patience which 
she has contributed. He suggested that the 
College and Reference Section express in the 
minutes its appreciation of the work Miss 
Gregory has done. 


The only question asked from the floor 
was whether it would be possible to have the 
dates added to the holdings as listed under vari- 
ous titles. Mr. Lydenberg said that there was 
no plan for change in method of listing at 
present. A number of the members of the 
Section favored the inclusion of dates if it 
were possible. 


The chairman in speaking of the value of 
the UNION LIST OF SERIALS, spoke of the splen- 
did work of Mr. Lydenberg as chairman of 
the Committee. 


Problem of Collateral Reading 


John S. Richards, University of California 
Library, read a paper on THE PROBLEM OF COL- 
LATERAL READING: THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. The problem of col- 
lateral reading can be reduced to two ele- 
ments: first, how to obtain sufficient dupli- 
cation for large classes; and second, how to 
administer the reserved collection efficiently 
and economically. Mr. Richards outlined the 
various methods of handling reserved books 
which had been used at the University of Cali- 
fornia, showing the inadequacy of each. 

The open-shelf, self-help reserved book 
room established at the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1925 was discussed in some detail. 
The principles underlying this system were 
elimination and exclusion of dead wood, ex- 
tensive duplication of a smaller number of 
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titles, and direct access to the books reserved. 
Great things were expected from this system, 
and it was an improvement over the other 
plans. However, succeeding years showed its 
weaknesses. The ratio of books to students 
was not adequate, books were mislaid or de- 
liberately smuggled out of the room, so that 
the reserved collection was least efficient when 
most needed. Both students and faculty mem- 
bers began to demand two hour service, and 
the library was forced to give it. The cost 
had been decreased from $35 a day to ap- 
proximately $15 a day, but with the institu- 
tion of two hour service the cost began to 
mount until it reached $25 a day or almost 
twice what it had cost the first year the new 
system was in operation. 


However, the reestablishing of two hour 
service did not solve all the problems. The 
yearly appropriation of $5,000 was not sufh- 
cient for adequate duplication. Students com- 
plained of having to use books in over- 
crowded, noisy rooms; and students who lived 
outside of Berkeley were unwilling to spend 
their evenings in the library in order to use 
reserved books. 


As a result it was decided to experiment 
with a rental service which should supple- 
ment the reserved book service. This would 
help to solve the problem of advanced costs, 
would obviate the necessity for confining the 
use of books to one room, would render it 
unnecessary to discriminate against text- 
books, and would insure that at least part of 
the expense of supplying books for collateral 
reading would be borne by the students who 
actually used them. Intensive two hour serv- 
ice was to be given on a smaller collection 
of books. This would release many duplicates, 
since books on two hour reserve have a 
greater turnover than those on the open 
shelves. These duplicates in August 1929 
formed the nucleus of the rental collection. A 
student may rent as many books as he de- 
sires and may keep them as long as he wishes 
up to the close of the semester or session in 
which borrowed. Upon returning the books 
the student pays for them at the rate of 
three cents per day by coupons purchased 
at the Comptroller’s office. 


With the rental service much more lib- 
eral duplication of reserved books is possi- 
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ble. The rental collection can approach if 
not actually reach one copy for each student 
willing to pay the nominal rental charge. A 
flexibility between the rental collection and 
the two hour reserved collection has been 
maintained so that rental copies are sent to 
the two hour desk when extra copies are 
needed. 

Mr. Richards said that while the rental col- 
lection had been in use at the University of 
California for only one year, the combina- 
tion of the two hour service and the rental 
service had made possible more flexible, eco- 
nomical, and efficient administration of books 
for collateral reading. 

Winifred Ver Nooy, University of Chicago 
Libraries, prepared a discussion entitled a pis- 
CUSSION OF THE PROBLEM OF COLLATERAL READ- 
ING: THE EXPERIENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO LIBRARIES which was read by Helen 
Treat, University of California Library, in 
Miss Ver Nooy’s absence. 


Miss Ver Nooy explained that the rental 
service at the University of Chicago has been 
turned over to the University book store, but 
still supplies the major portion of the junior 
college needs. The reserved books for the 
senior college are on open shelves, although 
about 1,000 of the 8,000 volumes have had 
to be reserved as “counter books” and charged 
out for two hour periods. The space for 
these books is not adequate as the faculty 
are demanding that more be placed on two 
hour reserve. Miss Ver Nooy reported a 
large proportion of loss among the open- 
shelf collection. 

The history of the rental collection was 
traced from its inception in the University 
Library. 


Departmentalized Reference Service 


Katharine D. Kendig, Los Angeles Public 
Library, presented a paper on DEPARTMENTAL- 
IZED REFERENCE SERVICE. Miss Kendig 
stressed the need for the large public li- 
brary to undertake specialization so that the 
reference service may be given by specialists 
working with an adequate collection of ma- 
terial. She sketched the logical growth of 
specialization in the large central library, 
pointing out that the general service was 
being delegated to the branches, while the 
more special service was performed at the 




































































central building. After explaining the special 
arrangement of the library building in Los 
Angeles and its adaption to the departmental- 
ized plan, she took up in some detail the ar- 
guments for and against departmentalization 
in reference work. 

One of the arguments against the depart- 
mentalized plan is that of increased cost. 
More attendants are needed and greater dup- 
lication of books. This increased expense 
is justified by increased service; increased 
both in quantity and quality. 

Another argument against the department- 
alized plan cited by Miss Kendig is a ten- 
dency for a department to grow provincial, 
forgetting that it is one of the many. Miss 
Kendig stated that this can be prevented by 
a friendly spirit of cooperation on the part 
of the library staff. Liberal use of the house 
telephones, dependency on the main catalog, 
and an intensive use of the information desk 
help to coordinate the work of the various 
departments. 

These arguments against are met by cer- 
tain decided advantages of the departmental- 
ized plan. First, departmentalization serves 
the specialist. His books are arranged as 
nearly together as any classification will al- 
low. Because of the larger number of at- 
tendants under the departmentalized plan he 
gets more help, and this help is given by 
attendants who are specialists in his field. 


Another advantage is the contact which 
this specialization in the library makes pos- 
sible with special groups outside the library. 
Miss Kendig illustrated this by enumerating 
the various groups in Los Angeles which 
have included the Principal of the music and 
art department of the library in their activi- 
ties. These affiliations would not have been 
made except for the specialization of the 
library in this field. 

Finally, specialization means that the book 
collection of the library is used to its utmost 
capacity, and is, when need arises, supple- 
mented by special reference tools created in 
the individual departments. Special subject 
indexes are possible and are undertaken as a 
regular part of the work of the department. 

Linda A. Eastman discussed the problem of 
departmentalized reference service from the 
standpoint of the Cleveland Public Library, 
where the system has been in operation for 
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eighteen years. Miss Eastman in commenting 
on Miss Kendig’s paper brought out some 
differences in organization inherent in the 
Cleveland system. 


Survey at University of California 

The first meeting of the Section came to a 
close with a survey of library ~~oblems at 
the University of California . Los An- 
geles by John E. Goodwin, librarian. Mr. 
Goodwin sketched the development of the li- 
brary from the start in 1919 when the Uni- 
versity inherited approximately 30,000 vol- 
umes from the Los Angeles State Normal 
School. In the eleven years succeeding, the 
library has grown to include 157,000 vol- 
umes. Since 1923 the collection has been 
reclassified according to the Library of 
Congress classification and recataloged. 

The old buildings at North Vermont Ave- 
nue were soon taxed to capacity, and a large 
temporary structure was built to house the 
reserved book organization. By 1927 the 
Board of Regents was committed to the 
project of acquiring a new site. 

Careful cooperation with members of the 
faculty has enabled the library to buy largely 
of material to serve the greatest immediate 
need. The summer session held on the campus 
in Los Angeles is an adjunct of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. Special needs 
have arisen and in the earlier years hundreds 
of volumes had to be borrowed from Berke- 
ley, the State Library, and the Los Angeles 
County Library. For the current summer 
session, comparatively few volumes are being 
borrowed. 

Since 1924-25 the book fund has varied 
from $25,000 to $45,000 a year. The staff 
numbers thirty-two full-time assistants. Ap- 
proximately $12,000 a year is being spent for 
periodical sets. 

Several private libraries have been acquired. 
The John Fiske library contributed thousands 
of items of value widely distributed in sub- 
ject. The classical library of the late Profes- 
sor Louis Havet was purchased in 1926. The 
library of the late Professor Arthur Chuquet 
of the College of France yielded about 9,000 
volumes, and covered the periods of the 
French Revolution, the Empire, and modern 
Europe. In 1929-30 the library of Professor 
Rolf Hoffmann was purchased. This col- 
lection is largely in the German language and 
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includes 12,000 volumes. The private library 
of the late Professor Friedrick Kluge cov- 
ering the range of European philology was 
given to the University by the late William 
G. Kerckhoff. The library of William An- 
drews Clark, Jr., was deeded to the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles in 1927 by 
Mr. Clark. 


In closing, Mr. Goodwin stated that “we 
are not unmindful of probable difficulties 
ahead but we submit the library of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles as a 
tremendous problem and a magnificent op- 
portunity.” 


Huntington Library 


The second meeting on June 25 at 2:30 
p. m., in Josiah Royce Hall on the campus 
of the University of California at Los Angeles 
was opened by a most interesting talk by Max 
Farrand, director of research, Huntington 
Library. Mr. Farrand told something of 
the nature of the collection, and then outlined 
what was being done at the library. 


First of all, they are endeavoring to get 
all the information about the collection for 
their own use. Then they want to give this 
information to other libraries. They now have 
an author and title catalog, but as yet no 
subject catalog to the contents of the library. 
Inquiries as to authors and titles will be 
answered promptly. 


A bulletin is to be undertaken by the library. 
This will be an organ through which informa- 
tion about the library may be sent. No books 
or manuscripts can be lent, but photostat 
copies are made liberally and are available for 
loan. Anyone may come and use the material 
at the library, but if he wishes to use it for 
publication, it will be insisted that this mate- 
rial be definitive. Authenticity of text and 
quality of editing are matters of concern to 
the management of the library. The idea is 
to maintain the highest standards of produc- 
tion so that work may not have to be done 
over again. 

Mr. Farrand closed with the statement that 
the library welcomed requests for informa- 
tion, and that it hoped to work in close co- 
operation with other libraries. (Mr. Far- 
rand’s paper on the Huntington Library, read 
at the second general session, may be found on 
page 328. 


Usher Address 


Robert J. Usher, Howard Memorial Li- 
brary, New Orleans, presented a paper on tHE 
SELECTION OF REFERENCE MATERIAL IN A LI- 
BRARY OF MODERATE MEANS. 


Mr. Usher said that every library, however 
humble, wants the material at hand which 
will best answer the questions put by its 
patrons. This need not be the most elaborate 
but should be sufficiently inclusive to cover 
the scope of the library, and should be ac- 
curate, comprehensive, and as nearly as pos- 
sible up to date. The library with small 
means has great difficulty in meeting this 
test. In the field of scientific and technical 
knowledge alone, it is impossible to meet these 
tests without a considerable outlay of money. 


Mr. Usher suggested as a partial solution, 
treatises on economic and scientific subjects 
hidden away in public documents, and a judi- 
cious selection of periodical literature with 
indexes. Small libraries might do well to 
subscribe to the abstract service offered by 
Chemical Abstracts, Social Science Abstracts, 
Biological Abstracts, and similar publications 
to the exclusion of many current periodicals, 

Clippings from newspapers and other 
ephemeral matter may provide the only 
available information on a subject. Manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, which cost little more than 
shelving space, often provide the best prac- 
tical material on out of the way subjects. 

Also for many subjects, certain reference 
books remain the best source of information 
over a long period of time; Ripley’s Races of 
Europe and the Portrait index being two ex- 
amples. 

Mr. Usher then suggested that what was 
needed was better appraisal of books. The 
subject of proper book selection is forever 
with us, and perhaps less likely to receive at- 
tention than one which represents a current 
and often passing library movement. Every 
librarian who has to do with reference work 
would like to have the knowledge of the best 
sources of information on all the subjects 
represented. For many of the more important 
subjects he would like to know not only the 
best general work on the subject, but also the 
best available information on divisions of the 
subject, from .01, philosophy, to .09, history. 


Would it be possible to publish a manual of 
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information on reference material on five to 
ten thousand subjects? Such a work would 
meet with wide use. Even though selected 
bibliographies for all subjects could not be 
included, it might become a key to authorita- 
tive lists which exist. 

With limited funds for reference material, 
what is needed are lists of best material and 
these arranged to suit budgets of varying 
dimensions. The lists now being prepared 
by a committee of this Association to be used 
in connection with the celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversity of the birth of George 
Washington are examples. These six lists 
are being planned to cover the needs of an 
organization which can spend but $25 for such 
literature up to a list for the large library 
which can afford $1,000 for the purpose. 

Mr. Usher then paid a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Charles F. Lummis, who in one of 
his reports as librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, courageously suggested that 
the library should safeguard its amusement 
readers from the degenerate in fiction and its 
students from “ptomaine history.” Mr. Lum- 
mis’ intention was to insert in books as needed 
the “poison label’? somewhat to the effect 
that “There are more reliable works on this 
subject. Consult, for example :—” 


Mr. Usher closed by saying that too many 
books are being published in 1930. To select 
wisely from a constantly increasing world 
of print in such a way as to treat the library’s 
patron fairly and its funds economically is 
a task calling for a high degree of skill. 
There is in it a responsibility which cannot 
be escaped. Whatever can be printed, there- 
fore, in the nature of guides for proper 
reference material selection, adds materially to 
the usefulness of the library and to the es- 
teem in which it is held by the public. 

William Warner Bishop, University of 
Michigan Library, then spoke briefly of the 
basic list of books for college libraries, now 
nearly ready, which would help to solve the 
problem Mr. Usher had stressed. Charles 
B. Shaw is editor of this list. There are 
many collaborators. The list is to be published 


under the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. 


Cost Survey in a University Library 
Elinor Hand, University of California, the 
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Librarian’s secretary, read a paper on A COST 
SURVEY IN A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Miss Hand pointed out the misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpretation of library costs 
through lack of a generally accepted termin- 
ology, and of a uniform method of keeping 
statistics and compiling data. Administra- 
tive officers and governing bodies have a right 
to know how, and how efficiently, libraries 
are spending the funds granted them. Libra- 
rians themselves can learn much from com- 
parisons that really compare. 


Miss Hand gave as an example of an honest 
misunderstanding, the case of a member of 
the budget committee at the University of 
California who asked the librarian why it 
should cost the library $10 to put a book on 
the shelves. Inquiry showed that some mem- 
ber of the committee had conceived the idea 
that the number of dollars appropriated for 
all library purposes in some one year divided 
by the number of volumes added to the library 
in that year would give the cost of putting 
a volume on the shelves. It was simple to 
show up the fallacy in the reasoning, but 
the budget committee’s feeling that the ad- 
ministrative expense of the library was ex- 
cessive still persisted, and the way to overcome 
it, obviously, was to present the facts. 


Those members of the staff responsible for 
various phases of work in the library were 
called into consultation, and a plan of opera- 
tion outlined for six months. Every member 
of the staff was required to keep a daily 
record of the actual disposition of his time 
for every hour of the day, under one or more 
of several headings worked out for his de- 
partment. These daily records were kept 
on time sheets covering one month. At the 
end of the month these were consolidated 
on single time sheets covering the work of 
his department for the month. 


In analyzing the data general, that is, un- 
distributable overhead and capital expendi- 
ture, were excluded from consideration. Each 
process was debited with its share of the cost 
of supplies, postage, printing, freight and 
other items of operating expense. At the 
end of the six month period, there emerged 
a diagram of an average half year of work 
in a large university library. 

Sixteen thousand, six hundred and fifty 
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volumes were cataloged during the six months 
at a cost of $10,921 or 654 cents per volume. 
Inclusion of the processes of accessioning, 
plating, pocketing, etc., preliminary to catalog- 
ing proper, increased the gross cost by 
$1,168 and the cost per volume rose to 7275 
cents. This is lower than Mr. Windsor’s 
five year old figure of 77 cents for the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, but higher than the 6775 
cents given by Mr. Brown for Iowa State 
College for 1929. The average cost of cat- 
aloging in the three institutions is a trifle 
over 72;4; cents. Perhaps the evidence is 
sufficient to justify acceptance of the figure 
of 724 cents per volume as the norm for 
cataloging costs in a large college or univer- 
sity library in this country at the present 
time. 

In this same way it was found that the 
cost of circulation amounted to 775 cents 
per volume issued. The cost of binding came 
to $1.74 per volume, of which $1.53 was the 
average price charged by the binder and 21 
cents the operating cost to the library. The 
cost of interlisrary loan service averaged 
$1.59 per volume handled, which might in- 
dicate that there is sound basis for the sug- 
gestion that a borrowing library should pay 
for the service it receives. 

This survey proved most informing to the 
University of California Library. If several 
other institutions of the same kind would 
conduct their surveys in the same way and 
would compare their findings, other results 
could be accomplished. 


Cooke Address 


Adeline Cooke, Seattle Public Library, then 
read a paper entitled THE COLLEGIATE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY PATRON: PEST OR GUEST? 


Whether the collegiate patron of the pub- 
lic library is considered a guest or a pest, there 
are many problems arising out of his peculiar 
use of library resources. The student who 
comes to the public library because he wants 
service that he cannot expect from the uni- 
versity library presents a real problem. He 
may know of the service given to other 
patrons, and see no reason why his references 
should not also be looked up and assembled. 

On the other hand, the independent student 
unwilling to ask help may go away without 
his material because of a different arrange- 
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ment in the public library from the univer- 
sity library. 

Another problem is the monopolizing of 
books by students, whether for recreation or 
study. It is impossible to keep text-books 
on hand because they promptly disappear. The 
problem of mutilation is a real one. Pages 
and pictures are extracted. The Seattle Pub- 
lic Library provides typewriters for the use of 
its patrons, which is calculated to cut down 
the temptation to mutilate by making it un- 
necessary to take down notes in longhand 
in the library. Another excuse for mutilation 
of library materials is the suggestion made 
by teachers that note-books be illustrated. 

There still remains the problem of ex- 
cessive wear from regular use. This 
is especially true of periodicals. In particu- 
lar, the intensive use of one article in a bound 
periodical is most destructive and means death 
to the volume in a short time. If photostat 
copies of the article can be made the prob- 
lem can be solved with the added convenience 
to the students of additional copies for their 
use. 

If cooperation between the university faculty 
and the public library could be secured it 
would be to the advantage of all. A day's 
notice of an assignment would give the li- 
brary staff time to prepare by means of photo- 
stat copies or reserving the book. 

The worst pests are to be found among 
those working for the Master’s degree. They 
are older and more conscious of their own 
importance and the peculiar merit of their 
work. But they are often as inefficient as 
the younger students and with less excuse. 

The university extension students expect 
a great deal of service and it is gladly given 
to them. They are regular patrons of the 
public library, usually carrying full time jobs 
and doing some university work in the even- 
ing. A good share of them are taxpayers, 
all of them are citizens, and they seldom have 
any connection with the campus for their 
classes are held downtown. These extension 
students as a class are very pleasant to work 
with. 

There is no good solution of these prob- 
lems. About half the students enrolled at 
the University of Washington are residents 
of Seattle or the near vicinity and are, there- 
fore, entitled to service. Furthermore, the 

















public library must remember that students 
are the potential users of public libraries, 
future influential citizens, and that it is a wise 
policy to keep the advantages of public li- 
brary service before them. 


Morrison Memorial Library 


A paper on THE A. F. MORRISON MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
prepared by Mrs. Margaret R. Dornin, the 
curator, was read by Deborah King, Univer- 
sity of California Library at Los Angeles. 


The A. F. Morrison Memorial Library at 
the University of California has been open 
less than two years and a half, but it has 
already proved itself to be one of the im- 
portant factors in the college life of Berke- 
ley. In its purpose it resembles the Farns- 
worth room at Harvard, the Arthur Upson 
room at the University of Minnesota, and 
rooms in other college libraries that are set 
aside for recreational reading only. 

The original gift of 15,000 volumes was 
the private library of Alexander F. Morri- 
son, a prominent lawyer of San Francisco and 
a man of wide reading and fine taste, who 
graduated from the University with the class 
of 1878. After Mr. Morrison’s death, Mrs. 
Morrison felt that the books could serve 
no finer purpose than to stimulate a love for 
reading in the students of his University, 
in which he had always retained a deep in- 
terest. To carry out this idea Mrs. Morrison 
provided for the remodeling and furnishing of 
a room in the University library in a manner 
to house the collection suitably. In addi- 
tion, Mrs. Morrison generously endowed the 
memorial library so that new books might be 
added. 
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There are as few restrictions in the use 
of this room as is possible. Checking facilities 
provide for the disposal of wraps, note-books 
and books so that none need be brought into 
the room. In term time the room is open 
every day, including Sundays and holidays, 
from noon until ten o’clock at night. 

There are many regular readers, some of 
whom come in several times a day as they 
can find time. The room is often full. Some 
of the most devoted and intelligent users of 
the room are found among the foreign groups. 
Hindus, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, and our 
own American Negroes use the room reg- 
ularly. 

It is not easy in so large a room to know 
just what is being most read, but certain 
books are almost always off the shelves and 
in someone’s hands. Such examples are 
Maurois’ Disraeli, Elisabeth and Essex, 
Hackett’s Henry VIII, Lowie’s Are we civ- 
ilized?, O’Neill’s plays, the poetry of Robin- 
son Jeffers and Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Katherine Mansfield’s stories, James Stephen’s 
Crock of gold, and always Conrad, Kipling, 
Dumas, Anatole France, Victor Hugo, and 
Mark Twain. 





Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, F. L. D. Goodrich, City College 
of New York Library; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jackson E. Towne, George Peabody College 
for Teachers Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

At the close of the meeting members of the 
Section adjourned to the new library build- 
ing of the University of California at Los 
Angeles and were shown through the building 
by members of the library staff. 

James A. McMiten, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 


The first meeting of the County Libraries 
Section was held Monday, June 23, at 10:00 
am. The Chairman, Sarah E. McCardle, 
presided and extended to members a very 
cordial welcome to California. The fol- 


lowing Nominating Committee was appointed : 
Mary Barmby, chairman; Mary C. Oliphant, 
and Ethel I. Berry. Julia W. Merrill was 
asked to sit in on the committee. 

The first paper was: 


WHAT CALIFORNIANS MEAN BY COUNTY FREE LIBRARY SERVICE* 
By Mrs. Jutta G. Bascock, Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Dr. Bostwick has written most interestingly 
of the first international library conference at 


* Complete. 





Rome, last year, and of the difference which 
exists between European libraries and the pub- 
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lic libraries of the United States. The pur- 
pose of the former is to secure and to safe- 
guard a collection of rare manuscripts, printed 
books and incunabula for the use of the learn- 
ed, while that of the public library is popular 
education, and work with children and with 
the schools. 


It is a far cry from the scholarly libraries 
of Europe with their precious stores and their 
erudite librarians to the circulation of a popu- 
lar magazine released by the custodian of a 
small station of a county library in California, 
yet who shall say that each has not its special 
mission to fulfil? 


An attenuated filament attaches the little 
story to the work of a county library, but it is 
there and runs back to the heavier thread 
which binds together all the lines of service to 
and from the county library and its distribut- 
ing points, and to the stronger cord which 
connects all the county libraries with each 
other and with the central storehouse which is 
the State Library. 


Learning that there are literate persons in 
this land of ours with little or no access to 
libraries, and who are hungry for books and 
magazines, a certain custodian of generous in- 
stincts gathered among her friends some mag- 
azines of western life and adventure and 
writing upon them a cheery message and the 
name of the library station and its address, 
sent them out to an institution outside of the 
state and in a state which has not yet suc- 
ceeded in its earnest efforts to secure a county 
library law. To this custodian there came 
one day a letter from a little town in one of 
the northern states, reading as follows: 


Some time in 1928 you sent a magazine to 
some one, and possibly you would be interested 
in knowing of its travels. In October, 1929, 
it was shipped from a large western city to a 
paper pulp mill. One of the men unloading 
the car picked it up and read it. When he 
finished it he gave it to the storeroom clerk, 
who took it home and read it and gave it to a 
friend who was traveling with him as far as 

, Montana. Here it was given to a 
border patrolman, who in turn gave it to an- 
other border patrolman going to another town. 
Five patrolmen read it there, and your little 
note aroused their curiosity as to its travels 
and they traced it back to the point where I 
started this letter. In the meantime a Cana- 
dian “mountie” at —————, Alberta, Canada, 
borrowed it, read it, and returned it to the 
office, where a new man picked it up and took 


it with him to read on the train to ———_. 
Montana. Here three other border patrolmen 
read it, and then it was passed on to me. | 
have just given it to a man at a service sta- 
tion who says that he gives all of his maga- 
zines to a friend, so it will very likely travel 
a while yet. I almost hated to remove the note 
to identify it when writing to you, but it js 
getting well worn and will have to be discard- 
ed soon. All of us enjoyed it, as we depend 
upon reading for most of our recreation, and 
we should be interested in knowing whether 
you can fill in the blank space in the history 
of this much traveled magazine. 


Most of these readers are men in govern- 
ment employ, and they long for good reading 
matter. They ask very courteously for maga- 
zines for their wives, and for Science and In- 
vention and other like periodicals for them- 
selves. One of them has traveled in many 
foreign countries and through most of the 
states of the United States. However, this 
incident is but a by-product of county library 
work. 


Wherever the orange sign lifts its circular 
face, toward it goes the person in quest of in- 
formation, or of books for instruction or 
entertainment. 


A group of oil prospectors and geologists 
with their helpers made their camp near a 
station of a county library, and seeing the 
sign (and believing it) “mobbed” the custo- 
dian as she said in her hurried appeal to the 
county librarian for topographic maps of the 
region, for books or pamphlets on the geologi- 
cal strata, and for more western stories. 
The librarian and the reference librarian 
rushed around with their hands full of special 
requests to secure and to send such material as 
could be spared from the reference department 
temporarily, and to the branch department to 
see what could be done about sending out more 
western stories. The catalog was consulted, 
the shelves were searched, the stock list which 
gives the author and title of each book in the 
library and the name of the branch or station 
to which each copy has been sent with the date 
of sending and of return, was consulted to see 
what copies might fairly be called in, and re- 
quests were sent out asking if the books were 
not in use to please send them to headquarters. 
A few titles were purchased. The packages 
were mailed out at once and the life of the cus- 
todian thereby duly lengthened. Certain books 
which were not on the shelves of the county 

















library and did not appear in its catalog were 
requested from the State Library which sent 
them directly to the branch. This custodian, 
by the way, is taking some correspondence 
courses with Columbia University and the 
county library supplies the books which she 
needs. 


County library service means to the Cali- 
fornian a central library well organized, hav- 
ing such departments as may be necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the work in each 
county. Every county has not the same needs, 
but taking a composite picture of the whole, 
it reveals trained librarians in all the various 
departments at headquarters, full and accu- 
rate records similar to those of any library, 
accessions and withdrawals, shelf list, stock- 
list, dictionary card catalog, a branches depart- 
ment through the medium of which books and 
other material are sent to the branches and 
stations and returned from them. 


Each branch or station is as complete a 
unit of library service as it is possible to make 
it for the community which it serves, so that 
the everyday wants may be met promptly. For 
the larger branches, permanent collections of 
reference books, of the classics and of books 
much in demand are built up, and other items 
come and go on request. Short time loans of 
additional reference material are made, of 
pamphlets and magazines, bound or unbound, 
and these are returned at once to headquarters 
for use elsewhere. A note asking for imme- 
diate return of such loans accompanies the in- 
voice sent. No books are finally charged to a 
branch, a station, or a school, until the dupli- 
cate invoice is received at headquarters with- 
out alteration. In case of error or omission, 
note is made by the custodian and the charge 
made accordingly. Periodicals are subscribed 
for to be used in the reading rooms or for cir- 
culation. Due regard is paid to the special 
interests of a community in building up its 
collection. 

The reference librarian at headquarters is 
reference librarian for the entire county, and 
looks up all such requests whether coming 
from branches or headquarters. Many city 
libraries have become a part of the county 
library system and in some cases have consoli- 
dated their books and other material with those 
of the county library for the sake of economy 
and efficiency. In such instances the circula- 
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tion department is the point of contact with 
the residents of both city and county and 
should not be in the hands of mere clerical 
workers but should be presided over by trained 
librarians with the right personality for mak- 
ing friends for the library. A small dose of 
curtness or of superiority will do more harm 
than can be condoned or counteracted by many 
months of effort. Sensitive users of the li- 
brary may be permanently driven away by 
such qualities. The public may not always be 
reasonable in their demands, they may want 
just a good detective story or a western 
thriller, but the book may be handed out with 
courtesy or even with a smile, but certainly 
with a gracious manner. These librarians at 
the desk and librarians and custodians of 
branches and stations need to be “good mix- 
ers.” Friendliness is valuable not only in it- 
self but in its effect upon the whole institution. 


In localities where the population is not suf- 
ficient to justify the full time service of a 
trained librarian, the best local person avail- 
able for the work of custodian must be se- 
cured, and taught as much as possible of li- 
brary methods and routine in order to conduct 
the work intelligently. 


Some of the county libraries keep a close 
contact with custodians through some regular 
monthly letter or little paper containing local 
library news and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the service. One librarian has pre- 
pared a very complete manual for the use of 
the larger branches, and she also asks the cus- 
todians to send her a list each month of the 
books which they have read, and a brief re- 
view of one or more, together with any in- 
teresting features of the work of the branch. 
It may be only the planting of a tree or shrub, 
or fresh paint or refurbishing, but it means 
something in the way of improvement. Those 
small distributing points which are located in 
stores, or post offices, where the custodian is 
busy every hour of the day with other duties, 
cannot be expected to accomplish more than 
the circulation of books and the keeping of 
the necessary records. However, a small sta- 
tion sometimes develops into a large branch, 
and at least, the service is available to the 
community which may make as much use of it 
and of the county library as they desire. 

Every group of persons in a county, no mat- 
ter what the nature of their employment, 
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whether temporary or permanent, should have 
a collection of books and magazines ; the lum- 
ber camp, the factory, the road camp, the 
mining camp, summer camps for boys or for 
girls, summer or winter resorts,—any place in 
which people are found. In one district where 
a small number of railroad workers live in 
little huts, there is almost no furniture, but 
the resourceful teacher has utilized every scrap 
of material available through her friends and 
each child has designed and made a hooked rug 
or chair seat even though the only chair is a 
packing box upturned, and she is now planning 
to help the children next year to make some 
simple furniture. Will the library help her 
gladly? Many opportunities come to the coun- 
ty librarian which are outside the scope of 
strictly library service, but what a privilege to 
share in them. As when in one county some 
member of the library staff visits the branch 
at the Old People’s Home and stays to read 
aloud to them, or does some little personal 
errand for those who cannot go out to buy for 
themselves. 


The work of the county library for all 
county institutions offers a great opportunity 
for real library service and for many little ex- 
traneous courtesies. Farm advisers, home 
demonstration agents, county horticulturists, 
county hospitals, preventoria, detention homes 
and all the homes with a capital H; tubercu- 
losis sanatoria, jails, all receive a service of 
books and periodicals adapted to their needs. 
Books for the tubercular patients and those 
with contagious diseases are of course not re- 
turned to the library, but discarded books are 
not sent. These persons receive the same type 
of service as other people except that as the 
books do not return, there is sometimes a little 
delay in securing extra copies to be sent per- 
manently. Within these limitations, their spe- 
cial requests are given attention just as far 
as possible. 


There is a department for boys and girls 
with a trained children’s librarian in charge 
who does for the children of a county just 
what a children’s librarian in a city library 
does for its constituents. Books are purchased 
and sent out to each branch, station and school 
with that particular place in mind, and with as 
much of an acquaintance as possible with the 
boys and girls themselves. Visits are made 
by the librarian and by the children’s librarian, 


talks are given at headquarters, at the branches, 
or at the schools if desired, on how to take 
care of books, or how to use a library, and 
these talks are followed by practice work in 
finding books, using the catalog, looking up a 
reference question, and replacing the books 
where they belong. Vacation reading projects 
are planned and carried out at headquarters 
and at the larger branches. At one time there 
may be a “Treasure hunt” with the incentive 
of finding treasures for the mind, at another 
time it may be a “Travel club” with passport, 
photograph, visa and all the proper credentials 
to any land of heart’s desire. 

Much consideration is being given the mat- 
ter of a special service to young people, apart 
from the boys and girls who are younger. 
These young people are occupied with their 
school and social life, and are not yet quite at 
home in the adult department, and a room of 
their own, presided over by a librarian who 
understands youth and who is friendly and 
sympathetic toward it, is greatly to be desired. 
This room should contain not only recreative 
reading but those reference books ordinarily 
used by secondary students, for with bus trans- 
portation for those living outside of the city, 
many of them have but a brief time in which 
to use the necessary reference books at the 
library, and these should therefore be quickly 
available. The success of such a department 
would depend almost wholly upon the person- 
ality of the person in charge of it. This is but 
one of many problems which lie ahead for 
county librarians to solve. 


The securing of more trained librarians for 
work in the branches is another dream for fu- 
ture fulfillment. These librarians might well 
be local persons sufficiently interested in the 
service of their communities to prepare them- 
selves for librarianship, but a gracious, pleas- 
ing personality is a first requisite. 


School service in California is twofold, first 
that of selecting books suited to the age and 
grade of each pupil, books which may cor- 
relate with the school work, or books for mere 
entertainment for home reading. This is the 
work of the children’s librarian where there is 
one, or of the county librarian, if there is 
none. If the school is near a branch library, 
then the school collection may be limited to a 
smaller group of books chosen by the teacher 
from the local branch or from the children’s 
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department at headquarters and used in the 
classroom at a browsing table to which those 
pupils who have completed their routine work 
may go and read at pleasure. 


The other service is a voluminous one, and 
consists of buying and sending out all the sup- 
plementary books required by the course of 
study for all those schools whose trustees have 
contracted with the county library for this 
form of service. By this contract the school 
turns over to the county library its fund for 
books, amounting to not less than twenty-five 
dollars per teacher, and the library on its part 
agrees to furnish the school with any and all 
books desired by the school if they are avail- 
able. In the earlier days this fund was used 
for the purchase of books for the adults in the 
community as well as for the children, and a 
casual survey of any of the collections secured 
through the selection of anybody in the district 
showed the sales ability of many a one-book 
salesman, selling, for instance, the story of the 
Jamestown flood. 


Gradually, however, the fund came to be 
used for the purchase of supplementary read- 
ers, instead of reading the same well thumbed 
reader over again until everyone knew it by 
rote. The pooled fund is expended by the 
county library for supplementary books for 
reading and for all the subjects requiring addi- 
tional texts. Enough books are sent to the 
schools upon the requisition of the teacher to 
supply each pupil with the necessary text- 
books over and above the free text-books 
printed and distributed by the state. Some 
county libraries spend the entire amount of the 
fund on books for the schools, while others 
budget the fund and make it cover not only 
the cost of new books, of maps and globes, of 
visual education and audition, but also the cost 
of the service including the salaries of those 
who devote entire time to the department and 
the cost of transportation. Everything possi- 
ble is given the schools in the way of service, 
large dictionaries, small ones for the individual 
desks, lantern slides, stereographs, films, pic- 
tures, music records, music rolls, encyclopedias 
suited to the grade, and magazine subscrip- 
tions to such periodicals as are of greatest use 
to teacher and pupils. 


Whatever interpretation may be made of the 
oft-used term “adult education,” whether in 
using it reference is made to the giving of 
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educational privileges to those to whom it 
was denied in childhood or in youth, or 
whether it be made to cover every intellectual 
step forward of the educated and open-minded 
person, the great opportunity of the county 
library system lies in this field. A clipping 
from a morning paper of recent date reads as 
follows, omitting certain names: 


———,, Pa., June 14 (AP). Members 
of the church of the in num- 
bers expected to reach 50,000 were here or en 
route today for the annual conference. Act- 
ing on a petition of the North —-——— and 
East districts to have the church 
bring pressure to bear on Congress to prohibit 
the teaching of evolution in the schools, the 
board of religious education recommended that 
the church concentrate on preaching the gospel 
and neither affirm nor deny any theories of 
science. The board reiterated the position of 
the church in opposition to evolution but ex- 
pressed the hope that the “truth of the gospel 
will vindicate itself against false theories.” 





This is a step ahead of the action taken by 
certain of our states but still reveals the fact 
that nowhere is there greater need today of 
education than among the multiplicity of re- 
ligious organizations. Intolerance seems to be 
as intense as ever but without its former ac- 
companiment of religious persecution. Herein 
lies hope, but so long as people are fearful 
lest the discoveries of science lead to a ques- 
tioning of the accepted teachings of theolo- 
gians, just so long will true enlightenment be 
deferred. The older generations have been 
continuously shaken over the pit of hell, the 
thinking generations of today refuse to be so 
shaken, and even decline to be greatly im- 
pressed by the allurements of heavenly bliss. 

The county librarian and the head of the 
branches and of the school departments visit 
all branches and deposit stations and all schools 
belonging to the county library system at in- 
tervals during the year to see that the work is 
being properly carried forward, to learn of 
additional needs, or of repairs of equipment, 
or to make just a friendly call. The librarian 
is often called upon to address study clubs, or 
groups in adult education projects, or to give 
reviews of books, and to share in many ways 
in the social and intellectual life of the county. 
Custodians also make frequent visits to head- 
quarters, except where the distance is too great 
for them to make the trip only at rare inter- 
vals. Custodians’ meetings are held where 
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matters concerning the well being of the 
branches are discussed. 

Except in a few counties where the county 
has made a contract for library service with 
the city library, the county library is estab- 
lished by the board of supervisors, the tax- 
levying body of the county, who either make 
an appropriation or make a definite tax levy 
based upon the budget required for the main- 
tenance of the library. This tax may not ex- 
ceed one mill on the dollar of assessed valua- 
tion. Funds are the prime essential of the 
success of the county library. 

Branch buildings may be erected by the 
local community itself, which sometimes pro- 
vides the site and puts up the building, or it 
may purchase the lots and deed them to the 
county, and the county library then erects the 


building from its annual funds, budgeting for 
this purpose as for all others. These build- 
ings are equipped with the best library furni- 
ture and become a matter of local pride and a 
center of usefulness. 


The county library thus means to the Cali- 
fornian a permanent service based on a firm 
foundation with sufficient funds not only for 
maintenance but also for growth and further 
development, a tangible public utility connect- 
ing each portion of the county, whether popu- 
lous or sparsely settled, with the resources of 
the county library and through it with the 
richer stores of the State Library which gives, 
and gives, and gives. 





This paper was followed by 


SERVICE THROUGH ADVERTISING* 
By Mrs. Beatrice SAWYER Rosset, Publicity Assistant, 
American Library Association, Chicago 


When I was asked to speak to you I wrote 
to more than fifty county librarians asking 
for specific information about their advertising, 
omitting California counties only because Mrs. 
Henshall will discuss California publicity to- 
morrow night. 

One question I asked was about free ad- 
vertising that brought most tangible results. 

An eight page library edition of the Albe- 
marle (N. C.) Press, was one instance men- 
tioned. The section consisted of contributions 
from state library leaders, county leaders and 
local people interested in library development. 
There was so much material collected that 
the editor wrote advertisements, and the libra- 
rian sold them to pay for the extra pages needed. 
Twenty-two local firms contributed space. A 
typical advertisement read “You can get good 
books at the Stanly County Public Library. 
Space contributed by the American Café where 
you get good things to eat.” Even the lost 
and found column was used for library items. 
One read: “Lost, borrowed and not returned. 
Books that belong to the whole town and 
county. Borrowers will please look on their 
shelves for any books overdue and return 
them to the library.” Several editorials cor- 
dially urged library support. 

Preparing the edition took just one month. 
A. L. A. news stories prepared by the Com- 


* Complete. 


mittee on Library Extension, were adapted 
to local conditions; A. L. A. photographs were 
borrowed and National Association of Book 
Publishers’ poster cuts were used for attrac- 
tive illustrations. Results of the edition were 
highly satisfactory and library friends were 
made among the contributors as well as among 
readers. 

Miss Welch has moved to Highpoint (N.C.), 
but she sent me a recent editorial which 
shows another interesting bit of advertis- 
ing now under way in Albemarle. Miss Amis, 
the present librarian, is having a series of 
exhibits in library windows featuring products 
of North and South Carolina, and particularly 
of Stanly County. The Press is giving cor- 
dial support, and it is planned to assemble the 
exhibits in a big industrial display at the 
district library convention next fall. 

In Hennepin County (Minn.), Miss Berry 
has found that reporters from the city news- 
papers have been interested companions on 
some of her book truck trips, and have given 
the library good feature stories as a result 
of their experiences. 

Book truck advertising was mentioned as 
effective by ten of my correspondents. Miss 
Templeton of Greenville (S. C.), considers 
her three trucks with their large signs “Free 
Reading for Everybody” some of the best 
advertising she has. A picture of the truck 
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and a county library postal showing it in min- 
jature are among the samples here. Miss 
Wulfekoetter, of the Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County Library, goes to the farmers 
institutes—at which she speaks each year— 
in the book wagon, and Miss Buell, chief of 
the county library service and county schools 
at St. Paul (Minn.), always displays the truck 
at the county fair and the annual county pic- 
nic. As one librarian expressed it, “the book 
truck makes friends everywhere.” 


“Friends” is perhaps a key word in county 
library advertising. Some librarians men- 
tioned their school visits, talks before parent- 
teacher organizations, group contacts with 
farm bureau representatives and county club 
women as even more effective than newspaper 
stories. 


In Steele County (Minn.), as in many other 
counties, the personal contact between the libra- 
rian and the county superintendent of schools 
is one of the most fruitful methods of adver- 
tising. Last year fifty-two out of eighty 
school districts were library agencies. Miss 
Van Buren meets with the teachers in their 
regular and special sessions, and goes over 
their work with them in order to satisfy their 
book needs. 


In Cass County (Ind.), the county agent not 
only suggests the use of the library, but com- 
piles, prints and distributes a list of recom- 
mended library books. 

In Hamilton County, (Ohio), there is a 
library representative on the program of each 
teachers’ institute, and the county agricultural 
agent gives the librarian a place on the pro- 
gram of each farmers’ institute also. 

In Greene County Library (Ohio), a 
“Friends of Books Club” sponsored by the 
librarian is a monthly affair which estab- 
lishes friendly relations between the librarian 
and the people the library can serve. 

From Chemung County (N. Y.), Mrs. 
Kate Andrews writes: 


We have the cooperation of every or- 
ganization in the county: Board of Super- 
visors, Home Bureau, Farm Bureau, 4-H 
club leaders, Rural Extension Board, Granges, 
P. T. A. associations and the Red Cross 
nurse with whom many trips are taken. The 
directors of these organizations speak on be- 
half of the Chemung County Library at 
their various meetings and our teachers are 
some of our best advertisers. 


The knowledge of organizations’ programs 
and plans gained by these personal contacts, 
too, often enables the librarian to add books 
to the library collection that she knows defi- 
nitely will be used instead of books which are 
theoretically suited to her patrons. 


The only instance I take from California 
has to do with these county contacts. When 
roads were poor in Monterey County and 
travel consequently difficult, Miss Ann Hadden, 
then librarian, found that informal monthly 
discussions of future plans by the county 
itinerants, or the “county tramps” as the farm 
adviser, health nurse and others called them- 
selves, resulted in better book transportation, 
a pooled knowledge of county conditions and 
a consequent improvement in service that 
would not otherwise have been possible. 


While the majority of librarians find news- 
paper and group contacts the best advertis- 
ing, in Brown County (Wis.), radio and 
newspapers are placed at the top of the list. 
Miss Sharp of Green Bay gives library notes 
and reviews of late books over a college 
station, and many county borrowers send in 
requests for books mentioned. 

Librarians seem to be divided about the 
value of broadcasting in county work. Some 
reject it, but several advocate it as particu- 
larly adapted to county conditions. Vander- 
burgh County (Ind.), will be interesting to 
watch in this connection, as they have just 
added a young woman to their staff, who has 
done professional broadcasting, and they plan 
to give radio service. 

Before I leave free advertising, I want to 
tell southerners here that I have a statement 
from Miss Crimmins among my reports, show- 
ing how Chattanooga and Hamilton County 
(Tenn.), successfully matched a proposed 
Rosenwald grant for county aid. The cam- 
paign which began with a newspaper story 
resulted in raising $6,000 more than the 
$20,000 sought to match the Rosenwald offer. 

Leaving so-called free advertising for that 
which costs money, as well as time and 
thought, five librarians reported definite items 
in their budgets for publicity, and a num- 
ber of California librarians to whom I did 
not write, also show in budgets sent to the 
Library Extension Committee at Head- 
quarters, definite amounts marked “publicity 
and printing.” 
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Two hundred dollars is set aside by New- 
castle County (Del.), for publicity, print- 
ing and speakers. Miss Morton finds that 
good speakers give inspiration to her unpaid 
station workers, and feels they are well worth 
the expense they entail. Miss Hazel Clark, 
Burlington County (N. J.), also mentions the 
value of good speakers at custodians’ meet- 
ings. 

Another expenditure is for a monthly news 
bulletin sent out to station custodians and 
workers, to keep them in touch with head- 
quarters. Some sample copies are posted, 
as are some of her attractive graded booklists 
which were distributed to each child in the 
rural schools of Newcastle County last Book 
Week. 

There is soon to be a moving picture of 
Newcastle work which will be used at Par- 
ent-Teacher association meetings, Grange and 
club meetings. This will be paid for from 
the publicity budget and so will a printed 
circular which is soon to be ready for dis- 
tribution to farmers and their wives who 
come to sell at curb markets. 

Fort Wayne and Allen County (Ind.), 
Vanderburg (Ind.), Wayne County (Mich.), 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio), and Van Wert 
County (Ohio), are other libraries having 
publicity budgets. Greene County (Ohio), has 
none this year, but hopes to have one next 
year. While other librarians do not men- 
tion their budgets, they do write that exhibits 
at county fairs, uniform county library signs 
marking all branches, stations and houses 
having book deposits, and displays in store 
windows, are effective forms of advertising 
which they use; indicating that they do make 
at least small publicity expenditures. 

Several librarians reported using two speci- 
fic publicity aids which involve expense; 
mimeographing machines and mailing lists. 
Eight have a duplicating machine of some 
sort and find it very useful in saving the 
expense of printing informal notices and in 
work with schools. 

One library uses the Farm Demonstration 
department machine; another the machine in 
the County Superintendent’s office. In Lo- 
gansport (Ind.), Cass County library lists 
are prepared by students in school print 
shops so that printing costs nothing except for 
paper. 


In Van Wert County (Ohio), Miss Hardy 
sends monthly mimeographed reports to 
teachers, showing circulation in various schools 
and also giving some general information 
about the library that she thinks will interest 
them. The reports are sent to the County 
Superintendent of schools who encloses them 
in his monthly letters to his teachers. 

The Washington County Free Library 
(Md.), recently bought a collection of books 
specially fitted to the various industries and 
trades of Hagerstown and the county, and 
a classified, mineographed list was made and 
mailed out; if to an electrician, the books 
on electricity were checked, etc. The method 
met with immediate response, and is recom- 
mended by Miss Titcomb. Miss Titcomb 
feels, however, that the best form of pub- 
licity would be for an extra person to spend 
all her time making contacts with all classes 
in the county. 

A composite mailing list compiled from 
those indicated shows the following make up: 
Village, township and county officials; school 
teachers and trustees; farm advisers or county 
agents; farm bureau members; club officers; 
library staffs throughout the county; min- 
isters; scout masters; and patrons interested 
in specific subjects. 

How an active state agency may aid county 
service through advertising is indicated by a 
quotation from a New Jersey county libra- 
rian’s letter: “The campaign publicity be- 
fore the establishment of the New Jersey 
county libraries is so thorough that when the 
library starts functioning every teacher, and 
man, woman and child in the county seem to 
know just what the county library can do 
for them, and keep us jumping to supply what 
has been promised to them,” writes Miss 
Oliphant of Mercer County. 


I am not attempting to touch state publicity 
in general, but as New Jersey’s county li- 
brary development is so striking, it may be 
interesting to give a few excerpts from a let- 
ter from Miss Askew that I have with me: 

In the first place state aid in New Jersey 
is given to county libraries only if their 
librarians work through other people in the 
county, as they are instructed to do in the 
state circular used in establishing county li- 
braries. : : 

In the second place the Library Commis- 
sion is a publicity aid in itself, as it has 
among its members two newspaper editors, an 
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owner of two newspapers and an Associated 
Press man. : 

The Secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture is a warm friend of the Commission 
and advertises the county libraries and other 
libraries at every meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture. 

The New Jersey Editors Association had 
members of the Commission talk before them 
on library work three years ago, and pledged 
themselves to the support of library progress. 
The Lecturer of the State Grange is on a 
county library commission and in his letters 
to local and county granges once a month, 
he always mentions county libraries. 

For state and county organization meetings 
the commission has provided posters, one 17 
feet long and one 9 feet long, showing actual 
photographs of stations. The posters were 
made by a well known etcher, and five of 
them have been worn out in service. 

A long table exhibit of county library serv- 
ice shows tiny houses, schools and churches 
served by county book trucks. This exhibit 
is used about seven times a year at state con- 
ferences, and is lent in between times, even 
to other states. 

A moving picture of county library activi- 
ties has been worn out and will have to be 
replaced. 

Reading lists, maps, magazine articles, news- 
paper stories, cuts, pictures, the radio, all are 
also used to promote county service through- 
out the state. 


That the advertising is backed by service 
in individual communities is indicated by a 
New Jersey librarian’s story. Word of 
mouth advertising was mentioned by many 
librarians as one satisfactory publicity me- 
dium. This particular librarian took a visitor 
to a station where the visitor inquired whether 
people were ever dissatisfied with the books 
left for them. A large woman in apron and 
sunbonnet gave the visitor a withering look 
and said emphatically, “Well, I guess my 
husband reads all these books and I never 
heard him complain about them.” 

There probably are complaints of every 
library, county or otherwise, but when county 
librarians report, as several did, generous in- 
creases in appropriation—in one case sug- 
gested four consecutive times by a member 
of the county board—county library books 
must be well known, well selected and widely 
read, and advertising and service must go 
hand in hand to result in such positive proofs 
of satisfaction among county library patrons. 





A short discussion followed the papers. 
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California county librarians present were 
introduced, also county librarians from other 
states. 

The second meeting of the Section was held 
Tuesday, June 24, at 10 a. m., the program 
being devoted to five minute talks on high- 
lights in county library service. 


Ellen Perry, Public Library, Greenville 
(S. C.), told of their county service, saying 
that they served an agricultural and cotton 
manufacturing district, with a book truck, 
and school collection sent regularly. Negroes 
composed 20 per cent of the population and are 
served through Negro branch libraries with 
trained Negro librarians in charge. 


Mr. Lidster, chairman of British Columbia 
Library Commission, spoke in place of Helen 
C. Stewart, director of library demonstration, 
New Westminister (B. C.), telling of the ex- 
periments they are making in organizing dis- 
tricts of federated municipalities for library 
service similar to county service. 


Mrs. Lois White Henderson, Shreve 
Memorial Library, Shreveport (La.), told an 
interesting story of how the Webster Parish 
Library was organized in October, 1929, with 
the assistance of the Rosenwald Fund and the 
community. The Negro and school collections 
are separate with separate personnel. 

Mrs. Juliet L. Davis, County Free Library, 
Maui, Hawaii, told of their county service, 
saying that the county library law had been 
in effect ten years and that the libraries were 
operated much like the mainland libraries. 
Many branches and stations are visited by boat 
and on horseback from two to four times a 
year. 


Mrs. Ethel Berryman of Phoenix (Ariz.), 
spoke for Con P. Cronin, who could not be 
present. She gave the history of the Mari- 
copa County Library which has been operating 
only eight months, but already has eighteen 
branches, which are serving a varied popula- 
tion of miners, farmers, homesteaders and 
health seekers. 

Clarence B. Lester, secretary, Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison (Wis.), reported 
that twenty counties were appropriating funds 
for county service, all but one contracting 
with large libraries for service. Mr. Lester 
advises some other than political divisions for 
library service. 
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Mary C. Oliphant of Mercer County Li- 
brary (N. J.), stated that of twenty-one coun- 
ties in New Jersey, ten have county libraries 
and it is the plan to establish one new county 
library each year. Branches are served by 
book wagons several times a month. Rent 
of buildings and salary of trained branch 
librarians are paid by the communities. Each 
school has a permanent reference collection. 

VISUALIZING COUNTY LIBRARY WORK was the 
title of a splendid illustrated lecture on county 
libraries of California, given by Eleanor Hitt, 
San Diego County Free Library (Calif). 





CONFERENCE 


A business meeting for members followed. 

The Nominating Committee submitted the 
following names for office for the year 
1930-31 : 

Chairman—Mary Walton Harris, Webster 
Parish Library, Minden, La.; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Nellie Morton, New Castle County 
Branch, Wilmington Institute Free Library, 
Wilmington, Del.; Director for 3 year term— 
Margaret Winning, Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
officers were unanimously elected. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


J. ExtzasetH Otson, Secretary 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Hospital Libraries Round Table was 
held Monday, June 23, at 2:30 p.m., Margaret 
Hickman presiding. There were about sixty 
persons present. 

The recommendation made at the Midwinter 
meeting that hospital librarians should join the 
American Hospital Association, was read from 
the annual report published in the A. L. A. 


Bulletin for May 1930. Miss Hickman urged 
every hospital librarian to become a member 
of this organization in order that she might be 
more fully allied with her hospital. 

A paper by Dr. George A. Ruhberg of St. 
Paul (Minn.) entitled Books AS A THERAPEU- 
TIC AGENT was read by Mrs. Helen Letson 
Allen of the Los Angeles Public Library. 


BOOKS AS A THERAPEUTIC AGENT* 
By Georce A. Ruuwserc, M.D., St. Paul, Minn. 


In speaking of books as a therapeutic agent 
I am not discussing them from the standpoint 
of a source of knowledge, or of broadening 
one’s store of information. Nor am I thinking 
of them as a source of amusement and enter- 
tainment per se, although, of course, the patient 
must be interested and in that light he does 
obtain certain elements of amusement and en 
tertainment. Rather I am thinking of books 
as an adjunct and help to the physician in 
securing definite results in solving a difficult 
problem. From this standpoint, in a few se- 
lected cases, I have found books to have been 
an immense help. It is, of course, a purely 
individual problem, and for that reason will 
always have to be handled from a personal 
angle. 


We, as individuals, are continually striving 
against our environment, being forced con- 
stantly to adjust and tune ourselves to our 


* Abridged. 


surroundings. We have many disappointments, 
caused by our unsuccessful wish fulfilments 
in combating life, and occasionally we obtain 
gratification and pleasure in doing and accom- 
plishing something definite. If our attitude is 
right we successfully adjust ourselves to facts, 
accept life more or less philosophically and go 
our way. On the other hand, when one is un- 
able to accept conditions as they are, or to 
control the strong emotional conflicts that arise 
due to these conditions, we see these persons 
frequently taking refuge in the psycho- 
neurosis. We all build “air-castles,” day dream 
to a more or less extent, occasionally take a 
mild flight into phantasy in gratifying our 
emotional urge, which does no harm, but which 
occasionally builds a novel combination of 
ideas which produces something new or useful. 
Without this imagination life itself would 
often be a dull and drab affair. It is with that 
class of people who have sought refuge in a 
neurosis, who are called neurotic, that I have 














occasionally had success in using books as a 
therapeutic agent. 

The key to success in these problems is the 
ability to change or modify their attitude. It 
has been estimated that psychic elements con- 
stitute 65 per cent of the suffering among pa- 
tients. They are beset by various fears arising 
out of their affliction. Fear of death, of pov- 
erty, of losing one’s mind, of inadequacy, 
vague fears of the unknown, are but a few of 
the emotional reactions these people suffer. 
These fears are largely alleviated by confi- 
dence in the physician and the hospital staff, 
by beneficial results in treatment, and occa- 
sionally by the patient’s taking a more philo- 
sophical outlook on life. In definite organic 
cases, such as people suffering from heart dis- 
ease, for example, books should, I believe, be 
more for entertainment and diversion than 
anything else. I am speaking of definite hos- 
pital cases. They should be free from ele- 
ments that would arouse fear and apprehen- 
sion, relative to their trouble. They should 
be soothing and entertaining as much as pos- 
sible. People vary so much in their tastes for 
reading that it is hard to lay down definite 
rules. A young flapper’s appetite for reading 
would probably vary considerably from that 
of a woman of middle age. What one might 
enjoy would be a bore to the other. The per- 
sonal element is the thing to be considered in 
these cases. In our library I find the older 
books seem the best, although many of the 
more recent fit nicely into the hospital library. 
War books are too depressing. Freudian 
ideas are too little understood, and the writers 
seem to need more fresh air and sunshine to 
be valuable. Medical books, or semi-medical 
books, for disseminating knowledge do more 
harm than good, in my opinion. People do 
not know what to accept, or reject, and the 
result is that their emotional conflicts increase. 

Books as a help to the doctor should be 
prescribed by himself personally. His patient 
must be intelligent, possessing a reading habit, 
and the problem must be capable of sublima- 
tion. The contents must contain ideas be- 
lieved in by the physician in a general way at 
least. He must know what he prescribes, and 
he should be sure that even if it does no good, 
it will at least do no harm. The type of book, 
of course, depends upon the personality of the 
patient. I have frequently prescribed such 
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harmless books as Mary Jackson’s Outwitting 
our nerves, and other semi-popular books for 
the purpose of building up the morale of the 
patient. We try in a sense to re-educate a 
patient in regard to his attitude toward his 
trouble. Biography is also valuable in many 
cases in helping bolster morale, especially in 
men who do not care for novels. The modern 
novels predominating in cynicism and pessi- 
mism are taboo. Books of the outdoors and 
wide open spaces, such as Grey’s novels and 
fishing stories, I have found very valuable 
among male patients. In the field of the psy- 
chosis books are not of much value, because 
of the malignant nature of the mental involve- 
ment. 


In closing, I reiterate that no general rules 
apply, as it is purely an individual problem 
when books are used as a therapeutic agent. 
Man is an instrument on which many tunes 
may be played, and unfortunate is the one who 
knows only one tune. But occasionally a com- 
bination of intelligence, guidance, and a read- 
ing habit will help evolve more tunes, or 
change their character so that patients will be 
more in harmony with their environment, and 
meet life’s problems courageously. 





Discussion of this subject followed, led by 
Miss Bonsel of the Los Angeles County Free 
Library, who told of her work at Olive View 
Tubercular Sanitarium. Here the patients 
stay for long periods of time. The patients 
are scattered in different buildings around hilly 
grounds so that only one ward of twenty-eight 
patients can be visited each day. She told of 
the kind of books wanted. About 20 per cent 
of her readers are Mexican, many of them 
illiterate. 

Miss Slote of the Los Angeles County Free 
Library told of her work at the Los Angeles 
General Hospital which differs from Olive 
View in that the average stay of patients is 
sixteen days. At the General Hospital is an 
extensive medical library which is also under 
the care of the hospital librarian. 


Miss Hickman spoke of the lists of books 
recommended for hospitals by Perrie Jones, in 
the March and June numbers of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, and read some of the titles for com- 
ment. Some non-fiction titles were questioned, 
particularly Dimnet’s Art of thinking, which 
called forth some animated discussion and the 
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conclusion that the hospitals contain a cross- 
section of the public, and that there is no rea- 
son for assuming that reading tastes are dif- 
ferent there. Miss Ahern, Dr. Bostwick and 


Althea Warren contributed to the discussion, 

Ethel Swope, secretary of District No. 5 of 
the California Nurses Association, read a pa- 
per on 


THE NURSE AND THE LIBRARY* 
By Ernet Swope, Executive Secretary, District No. 5, California State Nurses 
Association 


It is indeed a rare privilege granted the pro- 
fessional nurses of Los Angeles and elsewhere 
to have consideration granted their reading 
needs in the program of this important meet- 
ing. And before presenting the picture of the 
hospital groups, I desire to extend to you the 
greetings of the nurses, and their co-workers, 
of Los Angeles. 

It seems to me that there are a number of 
questions to be debated in considering a special 
service to hospital groups. I am referring to 
the personnel of the institution not inclusive of 
the patients, as the need of library service to 
the patient himself was recognized years ago. 
Those questions may be tabulated as follows: 


1. Do nurses read? 

2. What type of reading? 

3. How many nurses and hospital workers 
will really avail themselves of this priv- 
ilege ? 

4. Why take the books to the nurse? 

5. How many should warrant such service? 


Let us take up question (1) Do nurses read? 
Unqualifiedly I answer this question in the 
affirmative. The nature of a nurse’s work, 
which has to do wholly with the problems inci- 
dental to broken health, demands that she have 
mental recreation. In the case of the bedside 
nurse, she spends variously ‘from eight to 
eighteen hours a day actually at the bedside of 
the very ill. And I may state that it is only 
very recently that the community has recog- 
nized the physical hardship imposed on the 
bedside nurse; consequently but few of them 
as yet enjoy an eight-hour schedule in their 
daily work. 

Hospital staff nurses have an eight or ten 
hour daily schedule constantly with those who 
are very ill. Supervisors, a bit removed from 
the bedside of the patient, keep in motion the 
machinery which makes it possible for the 


*Complete. 


patient to be restored to health. Into this work 
come organization problems, leadership prob- 
lems, problems relating to the family and 
friends of the patient, and with all of these 
the patients themselves; for the supervisor has 
not one or two but a group of patients for 
whose care she is responsible. 


Unlike the teacher or the business woman, 
the nurse must not, and does not, build her 
conversation around the vital issue of her 
work, the illness of the patient. On the con- 
trary, she must direct the thoughts of her pa- 
tient and of his family into other channels. 
Nor can she choose the subject in which she 
can make the sick person become interested. 
On the contrary, she must be prepared to stim- 
ulate thought in those lines in which the pa- 
tients find enjoyment in health. Only in this 
way can she disturb a concentration of the 
patient on his illness and worries incident to 
the illness which are bound to accrue. 


The outstanding method upon which the 
nurse must rely in order to keep her versatile 
is to read; and I therefore repeat that the 
nurse is consistently a reader—of daily news- 
papers, of magazines and of books. 


(2) What type of reading does the nurse 
prefer? A questionnaire sent to fifteen of our 
larger hospitals in Los Angeles, asking what 
type of books would be preferred, gives us the 
following information: fiction, history, science 
and biography receive eleven requests out of 
fifteen; literature and sociology are but seven- 
fifteenths, and philosophy and religion are five- 
fifteenths. These figures are submitted from 
hospitals the greater part of which have not 
had the privilege of the library service ex- 
tended to their institution. From those hos- 
pitals which have had this privilege we find 
that mention is also made of the use of maga- 
zines. Those hospitals which have had the 
service for a period of one or more years be- 
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lieve that it provides the personnel with the 
type of reading which is educational and cul- 
tural and is of inestimable value to those par- 
ticipating in its benefits. 

(3) How many nurses and hospital workers 
will avail themselves of book privileges? Per- 
haps this question can be better answered in 
the figures of the 1928-1929 report of St. 
Vincent’s Hospital of this city (figures com- 
piled June 1929). This report showed that in 
one year the patients, doctors, nurses and other 
hospital personnel had received an issue of 
8,568 library books and magazines. The num- 
ber being served was an approximate average 
of 100 patients and 100 nurses, physicians and 
remaining hospital personnel. 

From the fifteen hospitals before quoted, 
twelve responded with the statement that a 
service to the hospital would be heartily wel- 
comed and that without doubt the library 
would receive more than reasonable coopera- 
tion in avoiding the loss of books. 


Of the remaining three, one, the General 
Hospital, is already supplied with a branch 
from the County library; one, the Children’s 
Hospital, has a large percentage of students 
who affiliate for a few weeks, thereby creat- 
ing a possibility of undue loss of books. The 
remaining hospitals believe the plan not prac- 
ticable in their institution. In point of num- 
bers as to those who would appreciate the 
service, four of the institutions have a person- 
nel of the type who would avail themselves of 
library services in excess of two hundred; 
three in excess of one hundred twenty-five; 
the remainder have numbers which would ap- 
proximate seventy-five. All figures are ex- 
clusive of patients. The larger personnel nat- 
urally insures a larger patient group. 

(4) Why take the books to the nurse? It 
is now that I feel I must refer to the great 
service performed by our libraries in taking 
books to our sick. Even the librarian who en- 
joys this privilege little realizes, I believe, the 
great contribution that is being made to the 
patient in helping him to regain his health, 
through brixging to his bedside the type of 
books or magazines which he particularly en- 
joys. And inasmuch as this service is, or cer- 
tainly should be, performed for the patient, 
why not extend the service te the nurse? We 
have in the nursing profession a group whose 
hours of duty are permanently irregular. This 
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may seem an extreme statement, but it is not 
less true. The nurse may have a regular 
schedule assigned to her, but the discomfort in 
the course of illness with each patient is abso- 
lutely unpredictable, and discomfort of a pa- 
tient demands attention from the nurse, re- 
gardless of the off-duty hours. Furthermore, 
the traditional relay hour for hospital nurses 
is seven in the evening. The need of a nurse 
remaining even a few moments longer than the 
proper assignment shortens her evening some- 
what. We must add to this the knowledge 
that she is in uniform for attendance on the 
sick and must lose further time in donning 
street clothes before she can consider going to 
the library. It is then approximately eight 
o'clock before she is ready to start for the 
library. True it is that she may have a two- 
hour “off duty” period during the day, and you 
may state that this would serve amply for the 
office woman, business woman, etc. Again we 
cannot lose sight of the fact that in this two 
hours she must change from the uniform of 
the sick to street clothes, from street clothes 
into the uniform of the sick, which is an en- 
tirely different proposition from the pulling off 
and on of a smock, which is the privilege of 
the woman in the business office. Further- 
more, our hospitals are not located in the 
downtown areas. Few of the branch libraries 
are located near hospitals. And not least to 
be considered, the tremendous drain, physical 
and mental, on that person who is constantly 
associated with the sick demands that this pe- 
riod of time off duty be devoted to rest, par- 
ticularly if the nurse is working on a ten-hour 
a day schedule. There are few nurses who are 
working on a forty-eight-hour a week sched- 
ule. By far a greater number have from a 
sixty to a sixty-four hour, and many special 
nurses a seventy-hour schedule. What then 
does the community owe to her in return for 
her contribution? In addition, the nurse must 
read professional magazines and books, as well 
as current cultural and educational reading. 
Surely service should be extended to the nurse 
that she may have the available reading 
material. 


At this point we must consider, too, the 
change in educational standard for the pro- 
fessional nurse. Not only has the standard 
been raised for the student entering the school 
of nursing, but the women practising their pro- 
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fession find today that they must continue 
going to school and must continue their studies 
in addition to their schedule with the sick. 
A number of the schools of nursing in Los 
Angeles are admitting their students this com- 
ing fall to junior college, after which course 
they will receive the technical professional 
schooling in the hospital itself. I need not 
explain that such a standard for the student 
requires that the woman graduated in the pro- 
fession must keep pace with the educational 
demands of today. 


In the evening extension courses of the Uni- 
versity of California and the University of 
Southern California for the semester ending 
in February 1930, there was a registration of 
more than one hundred graduate nurses who 
are affiliated with one or another of the local 
hospitals. An analysis of the amount of her 
time required by the sick, together with the 
time necessary to meet the demands of the 
educational standard, further proves the very 
great contribution which the library can make 
to the nurse in return for her personal contri- 
bution in point of time to the care of our sick. 

(5) What size group would warrant this 
service? This must of course be worked out 
as it relates to the size of the library and its 
ability to serve, plus the pioneering inclination. 

In Los Angeles, in fifteen of our larger in- 
stitutions there are something over 2,000 nurses 
alone. Add to this the clerical office staff, 
physicians and the large patient group, and an 
estimate of the available numbers to receive 
the service can readily be made by the library. 

I would like to state that the number of 
books available for professional reference 
reading is usually woefully limited, and it 
would be much appreciated by the profession 
if our public libraries would provide a greater 
scope of books related to the nursing profes- 
sion, as well as a greater number of the books 
already stocked, so that we might depend in 
greater degree upon the public library for a 
certain amount of our reading when preparing 
a given paper of research character, or relating 
to given studies. Particularly is this needed in 
our modern scientific psychology wherein bod- 
ily changes influence the study so greatly. We 
are constantly in immediate, yes, intimate con- 
tact with a cross-section of our community. 
And we must be prepared to give, to this 


group composed of all types, in a manner 
worthy of the profession we have chosen. 


In closing I may state that I believe the 
nursing profession is second only to the teach- 
ing profession, in the amount of time spent in 
reading, and we have our individual prefer- 
ences. We believe with Bacon that we should 
“Read not to contradict and confute; nor to 
believe and take for granted .. . but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted; 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested. That is—some books 
are to be read ... wholly and with diligence 
and attention.” 





There was some discussion of how much 
should be done in the way of supplying books 
to nurses by librarians who do the work pri- 
marily for the patients. Should a hospital 
librarian give her time entirely to the sick or 
some of her very limited time to the staff who 
are physically able to go to the library for 
their books? Miss Hickman spoke of the de- 
sirability of reading courses for nurses that 
would furnish both entertainment and _in- 
struction. 

Discussion followed on the subject of losses; 
how to prevent them and how to prevent the 
nurses from borrowing books from the pa- 
tients and from each other. The Los Angeles 
Public Library makes the hospital financially 
responsible for lost books. The hospital in 
turn makes each floor supervisor responsible 
for collecting books charged to patients leav- 
ing between hospital days. Fines are collected 
from all borrowers except patients and this 
money is applied upon bills for losses; the 
hospital making up the difference. The ques- 
tion was asked whether any hospital charges 
patient fines. None of those represented did. 

Miss Holdridge of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., was present and, 
following the session, held a special meeting 
with the librarians doing Veterans’ Bureau 
work, as there are considerations now before 
the Commission regarding the raising of stand- 
ards and classification of libarians in this type 
of work. 

There were nine hospital librarians who met 
at the Biltmore for luncheon on Thursday and 


continued a very profitable discussion of their 
problems. 


PerriE Jones, Chairman. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE ROUND TABLE 


For proceedings of this round table see the 
article entitled “A Junior College Measuring 


Stick” in the A. L. A. Bulletin for August, 
1930. 


LENDING SECTION 


The Lending Section met Thursday, June 
26, at 10:00 a.m., with Constance R. S. Ewing 
of the Portland Library Association presiding. 

In opening the meeting Miss Ewing men- 
tioned the unconscious tendency on the part 
of the rest of the library to treat circulation 
departments as the haughty sisters treated 
Cinderella. With gentle irony she explained 
that such a section might not hope to find 


among its members one who would be capable 
of commanding attention. For which reason 
a speaker was imported whom the officers 
knew everyone would be able to understand. 
This person, who was chosen as fulfiling the 
ideal in every way, was B. H. Lehman, 
professor of English at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. His address was entitled: 


THE GOOD READER AND THE GOOD BOOK* 
By B. H. Lenman, Professor of English, University of California, Berkeley 


I shall undertake to speak for a while about 
the good reader and the good book, for it 
seems to me that on that ground the teachers 
whom I represent as a class and the librarians 
whom you represent come together. For the 
librarian obviously most often suggests the 
good book to the reader, and the teacher, par- 
ticularly the university teacher, trains the 
reader to be the good reader... . 


Both the librarians and the teachers . 
have now for a long time been making a mis- 
take. They have seemed to believe that all 
readers can become good readers of good 
books. That is an illusion, the kind of illu- 
sion that is called “hokum” by the lower 
classes. Not all readers can become good 
readers of good books. It depends upon cer- 
tain later training no doubt, but it depends 
also and fundamentally on whether that given 
person began life with the reality or with the 
fantasy sense. 

_ Those people who, when they were babies, 
imagined that because the bottle appeared 
when they cried, therefore, they created the 
bottle by crying for it, never make good read- 
ers of good books, for after a while they dis- 
cover that they didn’t create the bottle by cry- 
ing for it and they do what the psychologists 
call “take flight”; they live in a world of fan- 
tasy. Such people become in the end the de- 





. “Abridged. Mr. Lehman’s complete paper appeared 
in the Library Journal, August, 1930. sisi 


voted readers of Harold Bell Wright and 
Ethel M. Dell... . 

To say what is a good book is, of course, 
difficult. We know good books when we see 
them; we know them when we read them. 
They have a certain honesty. ... 

These books, specimens of which we shall 
come to presently, that are good books are 
obviously not good books for everybody... . 

The good reader . . . avoids being a bogus 
reader. To avoid being the kind of reader 
who pretends that a certain book which has a 
great reputation is an exciting experience for 
him, that, I think, should be the first goal of 
the person who begins to read. These bogus 
readers are often clever and they fool even 
themselves. . . . To avoid this for one’s self 
and, as teacher and librarian, to make that 
rarer and rarer, that I think is an intelligible 
and an intelligent goal... . 

How do we do it, if we do it? It seems to 
me we can say in the first place that the good 
reader is a reader who wishes to make one 
little room an everywhere. The good reader 
imports the whole wide universe into his own 
study; into his own living room; into perhaps 
his hall bedroom. .. . 

The good reader making one little room an 
everywhere concentrates, however, on more 
human material. After all the room is not the 
man. The good reader wishes to make one 
life all lives. William James once said that 
every human being had latent in him every 
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possibility of being and that every moment of 
his life he cut off some alternate possibilities, 
and to illustrate that he said: “I wish to be a 
saint and a lady-killer.” I have, he implied, 
to destroy one of these alternatives in my own 
being. If I decide to be the saint, then I read 
Casanova’s Memoirs. If I wish to be the 
lady-killer and live that life, then I read 
St. Francis. 


To make one little life all lives, that is the 
object clearly; one little room an everywhere. 
Now how to do it? In the first place not by 
becoming that thing which the universities and 
the schools are so scandalously stressing and 
developing, the so called critical reader. . . . 


Not the conscious mind, but the unconscious 
taste for books is what must be developed and 
that must be developed in order that we may 
have a capacity to read with “immersion.” The 
key word for the education of man is that 
word “immersion.” It means to get down into 
the thing; it means to give yourself to the ex- 
perience; it means in short to experience and 
not to observe while you are experiencing. 


The world is full of critics who try to ob- 
serve instead of experiencing; it is full of 
sentimentalists who try instead of experiencing 
to sense the fact that they are experiencing. 
. . . Sentimentalists and critics do not make 
good readers. 


A person with an instinctive or a matured 
capacity to yield himself to the experience, a 
capacity to yield himself as unconsciously as 
he yields himself to the processes of digestion, 
such a person makes ultimately the good 
reader. ... 


Immersion, that is the experience of the 
whole organism, not mere observation by the 
mentality, by the intellect as such, leads to an 
extension both in degree and kind of living, 
and so indeed, one room does become an every- 
where, one life all lives. 


Is the nature of this experience clear 
enough? Ought we to explore a few paral- 
lels? One of the mistakes we make, you and 
I. who deal with books almost exclusively, is 
to think that somehow or other the literary 
human being, the human being who can ar- 
range words on the page or on the tongue, is 
the possessor of the greatest, or at least, of 
unique experience. This is not so. The kind 
of experience I have reference to I have my- 


self had many times on the stimulus of other 
things, works of art and works of nature. 


I remember, for instance, the experience | 
had when as a boy of sixteen I first walked up 
to Manet’s portrait of his mother in Mrs. Jack 
Gardner’s palace out in the Fenway in Boston, 
I knew about mothers. I had had one and [ 
thought I knew a great deal about her and 
about my aunts and the mothers of my friends, 
but I had never understood the reality which 
runs through them all. I had never under- 
stood the balance in them of the will to live 
and the willingness to die until, as a boy quite 
unable to phrase these things I am phrasing 
now, I stood before that picture—and some- 
thing happened to me. I saw that Manet, 
painting his old mother, sitting against a coun- 
try farmhouse wall, got the pivotal moment in 
which those two great processes, the will to 
live and the willingness to die, were balanced 
on a fulcrum, and then I knew, though I 
couldn’t phrase it, what it was all about ina 
special sort of way. 


(Mr. Lehman then recapitulated with great 
beauty of detail certain other vital experiences 
of his life, among them the dawning in his 
consciousness of the meaning of the Santa 
Trinita bridge in Florence and of the rock 
El Capitan in Yosemite Park.) 

Experiences like these . . . are not different 
from the kinds of experiences we have when 
we deal with books. The good reader is the 
reader who opens himself, who breaks down 
barriers and inhibitions and opens himself to 
precisely that sort of experience which you 
and I may have in the theatre, in Yosemite, 
before a work of art. 


The good reader then turns to the good book 
partly by instinct, partly under your guidance, 
partly under mine, and every time that he turns 
he becomes more profoundly instinctive; he 
discovers always more quickly which book is 
not for him, perhaps not for anyone a good 
book, and he puts it down. When he finds the 
good book he will be accessible to the experi- 
ence it holds. ... 


The good reader is a reader who lays him- 
self open then, I say, to this experience of 
reading. The experience of reading is a mat- 
ter of perception by the whole organism. ... 
Can we not illustrate with some of the good 
books of our own day? First of all can’t we 
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turn to a few novels that have been so much 
in vogue, novels dealing with war? I take 
first Tomlinson’s beautiful and _ beautifully 
written book called All our yesterdays. Now 
H. M. Tomlinson is an artist. He writes in 
the great sense of the word, but there is some- 
thing besides the art of words in the book. 
The man feels, and in his feeling there is a 
diffusion of the things of the mind. Wishing 
to say what must be said about war, he does 
not make the mistake natural to a younger and 
less mature artist of telling you the story of 
one boy or of one group. He has a large 
objective and he moves largely to it... . Boys 
go to the front and are scattered in bloody 
morsels over the landscape. Even girls who 
stay at home have to make their hearts too 
big; have to have their experience of life ex- 
tended beyond young capacity, and why? Be- 
cause of designs, elaborate patterns which 
move in the wumniverse, move _ ineluctably, 
move uncontrollably, perhaps because some 
strange stars are in conjunction. And 
what is the comment on it all? It is the 
words of Macbeth: “All our yesterdays have 
lighted fools the way to dusty death.” Human 
beings, so noble in the small pattern—this 
mother and father, this girl, these boys, so 
noble individually, are such fools in mass. 


This is his comment. The experience of 
having it domicile itself in your mind, of 
sensing not only with your mind, but with 
your whole organism its significance, is the 
experience which the good reader has in the 
presence of that excellent book. 


Again, take A farewell to arms by Heming- 
way. I believe it is a noble and beautiful 
book. I do not myself share the feeling of 
those people who think it dirty. It seems to 
me no more dirty than the records of most of 
my married friends. I find it noble and beau- 
tiful. If you can begin with me there, what 
experience has it to offer... . It presents you 
with the youthful will to live, opposed to the 
willingness to die and it comes out at last, 
though it is nowhere so phrased, to the feeling 
of disillusion. It is so easy to think disillu- 
sion. But Hemingway presents you with the 
emotion of disillusion. .. . 

It isn’t first a flight from the army and then 
a love affair. It is an account of how, to an 
instinctively geared human being of excellent 
quality, war doubly undermines hope and the 
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promise of being in terms of the activities of 
the body in war and the activities of the body 
in love, and the creative thing of loving which 
begets life and the destructive thing of war 
which pulls life to nothing—these are set to- 
gether under the common dome of disillusion. 


I turn to a third of the war books for a 
moment — All quiet on the western front. 
Even in its truncated and mutilated American 
version the book offers an experience, and I 
put it here because, though I find it at least 
as moving as the other two books, I find the 
experience less fine. 


My instinct for experience after twenty-five 
years of reading finds this book not quite so 
fine an experience as the others, and I want, if 
I can, to tell you why. The book has a theme 
and the theme is clearly this: it comes out 
again in discussion and in the undertone of 
the work. The boys in the book, all of them 
out of one schoolroom, propagandized by an 
infected teacher, a teacher who was eloquent 
without being thoughtful, went to war, 
thoughtlessly and emotionally, and they were 
all killed. Now the theme of the book 
doesn’t quite fit with those facts, for the 
theme is that these boys will, in consequence 
of having been in the war, of having too 
young undergone these experiences, be utterly 
unfitted for the life of peace and reconstruc- 
tion that is to follow. ... 


I turn now to a book not hotly contempo- 
rary. Everyone here knows it in the abomin- 
able English translation, at least in that. 
Gorky’s My childhood offers the disciplined 
reader, the reader whose instincts are for 
whole and thorough-going experience, an ex- 
perience of the highest grade... . 

It is Gorky’s own story of his early child- 
hood, and in that story there are episodes by 
the hundred which reveal a saturated con- 
sciousness of Russian life. But there is one 
character in the book who on the peasant 
level, on the level of instinctiveness and hardly 
literate being, rises to the quality of being 
which Jane Austin manifests in herself and 
which I hardly hesitate to say such people as 
Moliére and Shakespeare manifested in them- 
selves—and that is the character of Gorky’s 
grandmother. 

The book tells the story of Gorky’s child- 
hood, but the book is the book of Ivanovna. 
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This old woman who drank too much and had 
a pock-marked face and a bulbous red nose, 
was a great artist. She was the only kind of 
great artist that ever matters in the world. 
She took the material that was at hand and 
fashioned a great nature out of it. She took 
the material that was at hand and made her- 
self creative in other people’s lives. She knew 
very early what the rich and happily placed 
learned only too late in life. She knew that 
at first you demand pure gold to make your 
cup, but after a while you are willing to stoop 
and take the clay at your feet to fashion the 
ideal goblet of your life. The woman was an 
artist not only in her relations with other 
people, but in some instinctive way, and no- 
body who has read the passage will ever forget 
the paragraph in which Gorky tells how to im- 
provised music, the old woman, fat, unwieldy 
and ugly, got out on the floor and began to 
dance, and how her dancing, in spite of every- 
thing, was a revelation of the joy of being. 
. . . The book offers through her personality 
one of those direct and penetrating experi- 
ences of life without which you get nowhere 
as a reader. 


I take one last instance, a book which com- 
bines, I think, the excellencies of all the 
books we have been talking about; unques- 
tionably in the minds of people fitted to judge, 
I believe, one of the great books given to the 
world by our time. I mean Strachey’s Eliza- 
beth and Essex. . . . The life of Elizabeth is 
too elaborate and intricate and involved a life 
to present in one book, and, since the author 
wishes to keep the form of a book he takes 
one episode, that of Elizabeth and Essex, into 
which all the threads of that complicated, that 
unexampled intricacy of life that was called 
Queen Elizabeth, are gathered, and he pre- 
sents that episode to you fully... . 

Elizabeth, with a perfect passion for pro- 
crastination, with her wobbling, with her inter- 
national flirtations, Elizabeth with every gift, 
every manifestation, was the brooding hen: 
she kept warmth and peace under her wings. 
For what? So that this thing which she 
sensed, which she was uniquely fitted to sense, 
the Renaissance, could come to its complete 
fruition. The Renaissance was a great pe- 
riod, and there summarized that period one 
artist and his name was William Shakespeare. 
So it would seem that, in giving an account 
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of Queen Elizabeth as the brooding hen who 
kept in the warm, peaceful dark under her 
wings the creative forces of the Renaissance 
maturing, it would be inevitable that Shake- 
speare should be introduced. Yet he appears 
only as a name near the beginning. 

Strachey knew that to present Shakespeare 
would pull the whole work out of shape. For 
though Shakespeare was great, the first artist 
in words perhaps in the world, Queen Eliza- 
beth was greater, because, though she too was 
an artist in words, she was that greater, matur- 
ing force that made his artistry possible. So 
instead of showing you what Shakespeare did 
in the warm brooding dark, he shows you what 
at the end the tragic Elizabeth is, as the verbal 
spokesman of her age... . 

She, had she not been so busy being a queen, 
might perhaps have been one of the world’s 
greatest writers. . . . One quotation of three 
lines, to prove her Shakespeare power over 
words. Essex was dead and the old woman 
had no more joy in life. She brooded; she 
pined. She was obviously dying. She smiled 
faintly and this is what she said to her favor- 
ite god child, John Harrington, when he tried 
to amuse her with some literary trifles : “When 
thou dost feel creeping time at thy gate, these 
fooleries will please thee less; I am past rel- 
ish for such matters.” 

Who said that, Queen Elizabeth or Shake- 
speare ? 

In that daring omission of Shakespeare, in 
that audacious presentation of the height of 
the power of expression in terms of Elizabeth 
herself, Strachey completed the experience 
which the book yields the reader. The ex- 
perience is this. To immerse one’s self for a 
few hours with all one’s organism in a period 
of wonderful unanimity, in a period of integ- 
rity of feeling and thinking, of experimenta- 
tion and consolidation as yet unrepeated in the 
world—that is the sense of the world Strachey 
had when he wrote; that is the experience he 
put into the book for the good reader to have 
when he reads. .. . 

It seems to me that in ways like this the 
good reader and the good book come together 
to make one little room an everywhere, to 
make one life all lives. 





Following Professor Lehman’s address Mar- 
guerite L. Gates, head of the lending depart- 





















ment of the Newark Public Library, presented 
a paper in regard to reducing the amount of 
current fiction purchased for public library 
use. 4 

Before the meeting began Miss Gates had 
provided each person in the audience with a 
leaflet by John Cotton Dana entitled Now that 
everybody has enough to read, what should 
libraries do? This leaflet was published by 
Miss Winser of the Newark Public Library 
to show that it was never Mr. Dana’s intent 
to even suggest that libraries give up fiction 
entirely. A certain misapprehension having 
arisen at the 1929 Midwinter conference re- 
garding Mr. Dana’s attitude toward the fic- 
tion problem, Miss Gates chose to concern her- 
self largely with correcting the misunderstand- 
ing in regard to the policy in vogue in the 
Newark Public Library’s purchase of fiction. 

Miss Gates started with the arguments made 
at the Midwinter meeting against reducing the 
purchase of current fiction, quoting them as: 


1. That we thus make of ourselves prigs or 
prudes. 


2. That there exists as much trashy non- 
fiction as fiction and that fiction may also be 
classic. 


3. That reducing the quality of ephemeral 
fiction in our libraries means that we will no 
longer supply the “best books for the greatest 
number” and will at the same time become 
keepers of commercial publications only. 

4. That there will be left no pure enjoy- 
ment in our reading matter, and, moreover, 
that the government says it is our business to 
supply pure enjoyment. 


She made it clear that the Dana reprint 
brings out the following points: 


_ 1. That the volume of print has enormously 
increased in the last twenty-five years. 

2. That a large proportion of the reading 
done by Americans today other than literature 
borrowed from libraries amounts annually to 
19,825,000,000 publications. That these publi- 
cations consist of newspapers and story maga- 
zines; and the story magazines alone amount 
to three times more than the number of publi- 
cations borrowed from libraries. 

That during these twenty-five years the kind 
and quality of print production in this country 
has changed, and the use made of print in 
libraries, as elsewhere, has changed. 


One vital conclusion she presented in the 
form of a question: “The question is not, ‘Is 
fiction unworthy of a place ina public library ?’ 
but ‘To what extent should a public library in 
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the present circumstances go on buying novels 
without considering all these factors?’” 

She requoted a statement made in 1904 by 
Mr. Dana which she felt no less true today 
than it was twenty-five years ago: “If print- 
ing was a happy thought and books are not a 
curse, then novels must be praised. They be- 
long, with the dramas and the poems, among 
the good things which make our heritage; 
which unite men by community of thought and 
feeling; which make it a joy to have the art 
of reading; and give us simple pleasures, 
strong emotions, knowledge of our fellows, 
and sympathy with all mankind.” 


She showed how even then Mr. Dana was 
trying to limit the number of novels bought 
until gradually “the novels in the Newark 
fiction room have been raised to the level 
where are found only novels generally ad- 
mitted by critics to be most likely to give per- 
manent pleasure, because of their skill in dic- 
tion, plot or characterization.” 

In conclusion, she showed why Mr. Dana 
felt that current novels, not tested by time, 
should not be sought in the public library, 
quoting his own words regarding a measuring 
stick with which to judge: “A good general 
guide in art, in belle-lettres, in fiction, poetry 
and drama is this: Those things which have 
pleased the most people for the longest time 
are the better. The better book is the one 
that gives the greater pleasure.” 

It had been the desire of those planning the 
program to stage a real controversy anent the 
fate of fiction purchases for public libraries. 
They chose Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library, to follow Miss 
Gates in this discussion. However, the scheme 
did not materialize as Mr. Bostwick stated 
himself at the outset as being entirely out of 
sympathy with the subject. He felt that it was 
one of those problems, like freedom of the 
will, which people discuss but upon which it is 
difficult to draw wise conclusions. He made 
clear that it is not a new subject, since it was 
the first thing he had heard discussed when he 
originally went into library work. 

Mr. Bostwick stated that library classifica- 
tion is a good thing, but to think it a law of 
nature is a mistake. The line which we draw 
between fiction and non-fiction is an arbitrary 
one. We are apt to assume that all fiction is 
trivial and all non-fiction is worth while. Re- 
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ferring back to Professor Lehman’s address, 
he was of the opinion that we should talk 
rather about good books and bad books, than 
about fiction and non-fiction. If we find a 
good book we should buy it and not ask 
whether it is fiction or non-fiction. He said, 
“Personally I believe there is just as much 
good history and good psychology (I almost 
said good biology) in fiction as in non-fiction. 
There is something in the human mind that 
welcomes the narrative presentation. For 
which reason fiction is read twice as much as 
non-fiction.” Mr. Bostwick then quoted such 
books as the Story of philosophy by Durant 
and Microbe hunters by DeKruif as exam- 
ples of modern books that are popular on 
account of the form into which they have 
been cast. 


Preferring then to discuss good and bad 
books rather than fiction or non-fiction, Mr. 
Bostwick proceeded to set up some standards 
for librarians. He mentioned the fact that 
books are good in several different ways. 
Upon which of these shall the librarian lay 
stress? Shall the book be purchased if good 
in some ways and bad in others? A book 


1. May be good literature 
2. May give a presentation of truth 


3. May present a morality which is bad for 
the life of the race. 


If a book be good in all of these ways it is 
superlatively right. If it be good in one and 
not in two and three, it should be left to the 
particular librarian to compare it with the tem- 
per of the community before deciding about its 
purchase. A book may be purchased for City 
“A” which may not be good for City “B.” 
As custodians of the public good, librarians 
should not overload their libraries in any one 
direction. No public library is properly se- 
lected if there is not due emphasis given to all 
classes of literature. It is not essential that 
books shall be “hard reading,” although some- 
thing Teutonic in our nature makes us think 
it is good if hard. In buying beef steak we 
do not think it necessary to get a tough steak 
in order to have a good one, and Mr. Bost- 
wick drew an analogy between the tender 
steak and fiction. His argument in favor of 
fiction is that the reading of such books pro- 
vides an easy way in which to secure ideas. 


Mr. Bostwick referred to an interview with 
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a high class Chinese who told him that we 
make a great mistake in the western world to 
lay so much stress on law. He quoted Con- 
fucius and his policy of placing above the law 
a certain harmony of mind which he termed 
“li.” He meant by this that it is more impor- 
tant that we get together harmoniously than 
that we be forced to obey laws. And so Mr, 
Bostwick felt that the important thing for the 
librarian is to attain this harmony of the 
reader with the book. 


At the request of Miss Ewing, Milton J, 
Ferguson, librarian-elect of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, then took charge of the discus- 
sion, based on the preceding papers. These 
three minute talks were opened by Helen E. 
Haines, lecturer, from Pasadena. 


Miss Haines agreed with Mr. Bostwick that 
there is no real basis for a discussion of the 
elimination of fiction from public libraries. 
She felt that every modern library is con- 
stantly weeding out trashy books and selection 
of books is everywhere being improved. Li- 
braries which have well selected fiction collec- 
tions do well to be proud of them, but they 
should be aware of the problem presented re- 
garding a timely acquisition of worthwhile 
new fiction. She mentioned recent “best sell- 
ers” such as Cimarron (Ferber), Woman of 
Andros (Wilder), and Great meadow (Rob- 
erts). She felt that such books as these touch 
upon a great world of beauty, and their new- 
ness should not cause delay in acquiring them. 
She even had a good word to say for detective 
stories—the literature of escape. She urged 
slowness of action, careful deliberation, before 
libraries begin cutting down 
purchases. 

Linda A. Eastman, of the Public Library, 
Cleveland, then spoke briefly of the fiction 
problem in the Cleveland Library. She thought, 
with Mr. Bostwick, that this is an ever recur- 
rent problem, but that never before has the 
general reading public been so well informed 
as to the output of books as now, never before 
has the insistence for the better books been so 
great. She admitted that in Cleveland the in- 
creasing percentage of fiction demanded gives 
some concern. Last year the Public Library 
installed a rental collection, the annual income 
from which was in excess of $6,000. She 
agreed with Professor Lehman that public 
libraries should help train good readers to 
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read good books and, knowing that the book 
collections in public libraries are better than 
those of the circulating libraries, she was of 
the opinion that it behooved public libraries 
to continue to buy fiction. She mentioned tax 
money collected for other phases of public 
recreation and felt that the purchase of fiction 
is a laudable use of public funds under the 
present situation. If public libraries can in- 
terest people in reading something that is bet- 
ter than the material found in magazines and 
books from circulating libraries, why turn the 
public back upon their own selection as we un- 
doubtedly shall if we cease to buy fiction for 
them? In conclusion, she stated that the 
Cleveland Public Library would continue for 
some time to study the question with an open 
mind. 

Susan T. Smith, of the Public Library, 
Berkeley, spoke for a few minutes on what 
people read from the public library. She 
asked if the main reason for having fiction in 
a library is not to serve as a bait to lure the 
public into the library. Libraries try to get 
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people inside to take something outside they 
hadn’t intended to take upon entering. She 
suggested that libraries should spend their 
funds as wisely as possible, trying to get as 
many books which people want as is possible. 

Miss Ewing then resumed the chair, since 
Mr. Ferguson stated that it was impossible to 
continue the discussion further, owing to the 
lateness of the hour. She called upon Sarah 
V. Lewis of the Public Library, Seattle, for 
the report of the Nominating Committee for 
officers for the ensuing year. The ballot of- 
fered and accepted included the following 
names: 

Chairman, Esther Johnston, in charge of 
central circulation, Public Library, New York 
City ; 

Vice-Chairman, Pauline M. McCauley, di- 
rector of circulation, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; 

Secretary, Florence Bradley, librarian, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City. 

The meeting adjourned. 


ELEANOR STEPHENS, Secretary. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND TABLE 


The meeting, held in the Lecture Room of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, was called 
by the Chairman, Clarence E. Sherman, Provi- 
dence Public Library, Tuesday, June 24, at 
8:30 p. m. The program was devoted to sev- 
eral divisions of one topic,—Tendencies in 
library architecture and planning during the 
past decade. 

Frank K. Walter, librarian of the University 
of Minnesota Library, discussing COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, stated that the 
most marked tendencies in this field have been 
their number, their greater size, their increased 
cost of construction, and the more generous 
and deliberate provisions for use and expan- 
sion. He also pointed out that there were 
more instances of large and easily accessible 
reading rooms for the great mass of under- 
graduates, supplemented by smaller rooms in 
abundance for special groups, with carrels and 
small studies for the advanced student. Bib- 
liography rooms and increased space for ad- 
ministrative purposes are other marked tend- 
encies. 


Standardization in plan or an accepted rule 


for size are entirely absent in college and 
university library plans. As evidence of this 
fact, the speaker mentioned the great Gothic 
book tower at Yale, the American Colonial 
structure at Dartmouth, the _ ecclesiastical 
building at the University of Oklahoma and 
others. 


In looking into the future, Mr. Walter be- 
lieves that the present tendencies toward large, 
better planned buildings that are both attrac- 
tive and efficient will go on. However, he 
expressed some doubt as to whether the build- 
ings possess sufficient elasticity to conform to 
possible radical changes in educational policy 
that may be in store for them. 

Recent tendencies in the planning and archi- 
tecture of PUBLIC LIBRARIES: CENTRAL BUILD- 
INGS were discussed by William F. Yust, 
librarian of the Rochester Public Library. 
Basing his conclusions largely upon a study of 
eleven central library buildings erected during 
the past decade, he said that the most striking 
features are economy of construction, economy 
of operation, and provisions for the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of the library’s service 
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to the public. In connection with this last 
feature, the increased accessibility of books is 
perhaps the most significant characteristic of 
modern library planning. 

Among the many details mentioned by Mr. 
Yust as tendencies in architecture and plan- 
ning were the following: reduction of waste 
space for halls and stairways; elimination of 
rotundas; greater freedom in locating book 
stacks; book storage at some point outside the 
central library; open air reading rooms; ade- 
quate provision for the library staff; the 
growth of departmentalization; and the disap- 
pearance of institutionalism. Appended to Mr. 
Yust’s paper was an excellent bibliography on 
his subject. 

BRANCH LIBRARIES and their architectural 
tendencies were discussed by Mr. Sherman. 
Presenting his remarks via stereopticon slides, 
he had thrown upon the screen seventy-five 
views of branches illustrating the points he 
desired to make. 

First, calling attention to the influence of the 
gifts of the Carnegie Corporation, he stated 
that not only was an impulse toward branch 
library construction started, but there were 
developed certain standards of planning and 
building. Architectural similarity was one of 
the natural results. During the greater part 
of the past decade, branch library construction 
has been independent of financial aid from the 
Carnegie Corporation. For this and other 
reasons, there are many diversions from the 
earlier architectural traditions. 


The speaker referred to the following fea- 
tures as embodying important tendencies dur- 
ing the period 1920-1930: 

Extermination of the Greek temple; substi- 
tuting handsome dwellings for stern institu- 
tions; adoption of an appropriate architectural 
style to fit the locality, as the Spanish in 
Southern California and the Georgian Colonial 
in New England; direct approach to the build- 
ing, with long steps, curves and angles elimi- 
nated; breaking away from the conventional 
trefoil floor plan; omission of solid partitions; 
locating charging desk close to entrance to 
promote service and reduce book losses; more 
attention to interior finish and detail; and the 
introduction of attractive equipment such as 
window hangings, fire-places and settles, etc. 

Mr. Sherman spoke of the regional branch 
and its plan and also raised several questions 
as to the future of branch libraries. Are they 
to be reading and study rooms, or merely fill- 
ing stations? In this connection, he mentioned 
the possible influence of the school libraries. 

Franklin H. Price of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia informally discussed the matter 
of FURNITURE, EQUIPMENT AND MECHANICAL 
DEVICES. He spoke of the merits of metal 
chairs, desks and tables; book charging de- 
vices; mechanical carrying equipment, and 
many other items of interest. 

At the close of the meeting, Thomas P. 
Ayer, Public Library, Richmond, Va., was 
elected chairman for the coming year. 

CLARENCE E. SHERMAN, Chairman. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH THE 


HISPANIC 


The Committee met Thursday morning, 
June 26, Nathan van Patten, Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries, presiding. Mr. van Patten 
expressed his disappointment that Dr. Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, of Stanford University, was un- 
able to come and give the address announced 
in the program. He then gave his report on 
a visit to Mexico City and Guadalajara in 
Jauuary-February, 1930. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association, spoke informally on his 
trip to Spain with John T. Vance, chairman 
of this committee, last summer, and of the 
libraries visited there. He also discussed 
briefly the possibility of a list of current 


PEOPLES 


books in Spanish which may be undertaken 
at some future time. 

A round table meeting was held in the 
evening to discuss the subject of Spanish fic- 
tion for public libraries in cities having large 
populations of Mexicans, Mrs. Sullivan act- 
ing as chairman. After explaining the need 
of such lists in order that only the best Span- 
ish books might be selected for Mexican read- 
ers, Mrs. Sullivan called for a discussion. 
Mr. McLaughlin, of the Bookmobile, sug- 
gested a plan of having some library serve 
as a clearing house for receiving annotated 
lists of Spanish novels which might be sup- 
plied by various librarians; these lists to be 

















distributed to librarians needing such informa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Sullivan mentioned the excellent lists 
in Books Abroad, published at Oklahoma 
University, also those appearing at intervals 
in The Booklist. 

Miss Hickman, principal of the foreign de- 
partment of Los Angeles Public Library, told 
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about the Spanish books which were popular 
in their collection, and authors especially liked 
by Mexican readers. 

Before this informal gathering adjourned, 
it was decided that the El Paso Public Li- 
brary would undertake to act as a distribut- 
ing center for lists of Spanish books. 


Maup Dur.tin Su ttivan, Acting Secretary. 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


The Order and Book Selection Round Table 
held a meeting Wednesday, June 25, with 
Albert C. Read, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
presiding. 

Mr. Read, opening the meeting, said that al- 
though this was an Order and Book Selection 
Round Table, it was not really an Order pro- 
gram. Because he felt that the newcomers to 
the West must find of great interest the story 


and history of the trails of the Southwest and 
the books about them, he had arranged his pro- 
gram around this idea. Mrs. Maud D. Sulli- 
van, Public Library, El Paso, who has been 
actively interested in tracing the early Spanish 
trails throughout the Southwest, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Read and read her interesting 
paper. 


OLD ROADS AND NEW HIGHWAYS IN THE SOUTHWEST* 
By Maup Durtin Suttivan, Public Library, El Paso, Texas 


“Old Roads and New Highways in the 
Southwest” — this title should continue in a 
rather Thackerayish manner, “In which a pub- 
lic library endeavors to revive tradition for the 
community.” It is not our purpose to present 
a series of historical facts in connection with 
each trail mentioned, nor to give the history 
of the trails themselves, but rather to show 
how the romance and adventure surrounding 
them was used to stimulate an interest in the 
whole subject of southwestern history. 

The Southwest is young. Its cities have 
been built by those hardy and determined 
Americans who have only recently written the 
final chapter to the story of their long and 
active lives. 

Our Mayflower was that first covered wagon 
which appeared over the mountain road, mak- 
ing its slow progress down toward “the Pass 
to the North,” to the broad valley of the Rio 
Grande. Others came in great numbers in 
search of fortune, or health, or just for adven- 
ture. These and the present generation knew 
little or nothing of the history so closely inter- 
woven with Spain’s great period of explora- 
tion, nor of that far older Indian civilization 





* Complete. 





which archeologists have revealed to us during 
the past twenty years. 


A simple way. of approaching the subject 
was to bring home to our people the history 
underlying the highways of the Southwest. 
To do this it was necessary to go back over 
the romance and adventure period of Spanish 
exploration and bring to life those who had 
crossed the country before trails were in 
existence. 

Roads and trails are fascinating things in 
themselves. Arising from man’s need for 
communication and transportation, they gener- 
ally followed some old well-known path, pos- 
sibly first made by animals, and as necessity 
drove this need onward, and in different direc- 
tions, the trails became traveled roads. The 
rough going of these explorers and pioneers 
in time developed into the smooth broad high- 
ways of today. 

Our first venture was a course in Southwest 
history which was given to a group of busi- 
ness women. This work was followed by an 
event of real importance, when El Paso cele- 
brated its fiftieth birthday in 1922. The prep- 
aration for this festival in which so many citi- 
zens took part, taxed the resources of the li- 
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brary to the utmost, but it also served to intro- 
duce the subject in all its fascination to a 
much wider audience. 

Later several lectures were given under the 
auspices of scientific and literary societies. 
The problem of showing routes and locations 
of the early explorations so that persons in the 
audience could see them, led us to enlarge the 
map in Dr. Bolton’s charming book, Spanish 
borderlands. This map as finally completed 
measures 4%4 by 7 feet. The journeys were 
outlined in bright colors, plainly visible in a 
medium sized lecture hall. The amazing wan- 
derings of Cabeza de Vaca and his companions 
across Texas always captivated an audience. 
There is no more thrilling tale of adventure 
in the annals of our history. 

In tracing the footsteps of these gallant ad- 
venturers, it had not occurred to us that any- 
one in the audience would dispute the various 
geographical points mentioned as having been 
visited by each explorer. At the first lecture, 
when this map was used, there were several 
men in the audience who could scarcly wait 
for an opportunity to speak. One loyal Texan 
felt moved to protest that Cabeza de Vaca did 
not travel on the south side of the Rio Grande, 
but crossed Texas to the Pecos River, while a 
New Mexican asserted that this journey 
through Texas extended into New Mexico, 
and a long stop was made where the Gover- 
nor’s palace now stands. 

Another theory was advanced in regard to 
the plants growing in that part of Texas indi- 
cated on the map where Cabeza de Vaca 
stopped because of the food value of the vege- 
tation. There was quite a heated argument in 
regard to the botany of Texas, showing that 
this sojourn was impossible. 

Realizing that these differences might arise 
every time the map went visiting, a brief 
bibliography of authorities cited was compiled 
for the use of those who wished for more 
information. 

For motorists, the highway following the 
Rio Grande for many miles became the scene 
of many of these early journeys, as nearly all 
of them followed the river from some point 
near Fort Quitman. 

What we call the “Valley Road,” winding 
through Ysleta, and through all the small 
towns clustered along the river in El Paso 
County, is part of this main traveled road. 


Coronado seemed a more familiar name to 
many people. It was not difficult to interest 
them in reading about his journey across New 
Mexico. 

The tale of the Seven Cities and of that 
wonderful scouting trip to the Grand Cafion 
made by Lopez de Cardenas and his com- 
panions, added much to the pleasure of visit- 
ing these places. 

Offate’s journey in 1598 gave an opportunity 
to add more color and romance to the story. 
Breaking a new trail from Santa Barbara, 
Chihuahua, instead of the usual route along 
the Conchos River, Ofiate led his company of 
Spanish soldiers and Indians over the dust and 
glare of Mexico’s northern desert country, 
arriving at last on the shore of the Rio Grande 
near El Paso where they took possession of 
the land. 

We found Offate an excellent guide for fur- 
ther motor trips of discovery as we followed 
his adventurous footsteps across New Mexico 
and Arizona. El Morro, that famed rock upon 
which the conquistadores wrote their names, 
became a definite objective for travelers after 
reading the story. Resting in its great shadow, 
Ofiate was the first to carve with his dagger 
his name and the discovery of the “sea to the 
south,” the Gulf of California, in 1606. 

In the usual descriptive material issued from 
various sources for the benefit of the motorist, 
there are few, if any, references to Count 
Juchereau de St. Denis, whose story is one of 
the most delightful of romances. The long 
road called on some old maps, “El camino del 
rey,” on others, The Old San Antonio road, 
crossing Texas from Machitoches to Coahuila, 
Mexico, was established partly through the 
energetic efforts of St. Denis to open a trade 
route for the French. Railroads and highways 
in the state cross and recross this old road. 
St. Denis is described as good to look at, very 
brave and always ready for the most entranc- 
ing dangers. The story of his exploits would 
make excellent material for the novelist, and 
for the so called fictional biography. We 
found the account in Grace King’s New 
Orleans; the place and the people, one of the 
best to interest the reader. 

Travelers from El Paso to Santa Fe drive 
along the modern “Old Spanish trail” part of 
the way, and also cross the path of the famous 
Jornada del Muerto, its name implying all the 























terrors experienced by those who traversed 
this barren desert. Humboldt, writing in 1801, 
describes it as “30 leagues in length, destitute 
of water.” We hear of it often in descrip- 
tions of various journeys, and nowhere more 
vividly than when Doniphan led his famous 
company of Missourians across its fateful 
path. 

There are no terrors now, at least, not of 
the same kind, as one speeds across these 
desert highways. It is not, however, difficult 
to visualize all that took place on this historic 
ground. The age old hills and rugged bare 
mountains stand grey and silent in the brilliant 
sunlight, as they watch the procession of the 
years, and man’s endless struggle to conquer 
nature. 


One of the most interesting accounts of 
early road building is given in the reports of 
the Secretary of War, published in 1850, giv- 
ing the reconnoissances of routes from San 
Antonio to El Paso, the project being to estab- 
lish a permanent military road from the Gulf 
of Mexico to El Paso. To those who know 
the country, it is fascinating to read the day’s 
findings as recorded in these reports. The dis- 
tance traveled, the climate, every detail of the 
country is mentioned. We ride today, swiftly 
and in comfort over this road with no thought 
of the slow, arduous labor of that first trail- 
blazing journey. 


When gold was first discovered in Califor- 
nia, the question of the day became, “What is 
the best route to California?” It is fre- 
quently heard today. The well known trails 
were the Oregon trail, and the Santa Fe. 
Little was said about the routes through the 
Southwest. There were four new roads into 
the Rio Grande valley, three of which passed 
through El Paso, the Mexican town on the 
west side of the Rio Grande, known then as 
Paso del Norte. In 1888 it was given its pres- 
ent name of Juarez, after Mexico’s great man, 
Benito Juarez. 


During this period, it was noted with some 
amusement how active the states of Arkansas 
and Texas were in advertising the advantages 
of certain routes. No tourist travelog or folder 
of today contains more alluring tales of “How 
sunshine spends the winter,” than the articles 
which appeared in the newspapers of that day. 
From a note in Bieber’s Southwestern trails 
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to California in 1849, we find this item taken 
from the Houston Democratic Telegraph and 
Texas Register of February 15, 1849: “These 
emigrants, therefore, may actually be digging 
in the gold mines of San Francisco or Los 
Angeles before the emigrants left at St. Louis 
can commence their journey. The peach trees 
here are in blossom, the grass is springing up 
fresh upon the prairies, and the spring birds 
are singing merrily, while according to tele- 
graph accounts, St. Louis’ cold chilly winter 
still chains the rivers with icy bands and 
covers the prairies with his snowy mantle.” 
Not “wider and better” roads, but “warmer 
and safer” seems to have been the slogan. 


El Paso was the important halfway place on 
these different southern routes, and was a 
veritable oasis in the desert. Here these emi- 
grants rested before continuing their journey, 
and purchased supplies from Mexican and 
Missouri merchants. It was during this period 
that the American city of El Paso had its real 
beginning. 

One route for cattle drovers from Austin to 
Fort Yuma, followed the emigrant trail. The 
map of this route shows every water hole and 
the locations of forts; the two great needs for 
such journeys, water and protection from the 
Indians. The opening chapter of Emerson 
Hough’s Story of the cowboy contains a fine 
description of the Long trail of the cattle 
range. 


With the great increase in motoring during 
the past ten years, there were more requests 
for books on the early history of New Mexico. 
Stopping at some Indian village, or passing 
the ruins of an old fort, many of these travel- 
ers wished to learn something of an appar- 
ently unknown country. 


Using an automobile road map, places of 
interest on different routes to California were 
selected, and a few books were listed which 
would make the journey more profitable. As 
this way of reading became more popular, the 
scope of the motor travelogs were enlarged to 
include a wider field in the Southwest, as well 
as the roads close to the city. 


A small folder is distributed through the 
Automobile Club, hotels, and camps which 
mentions briefly a few places of historic in- 
terest to visit, and that the library has mate- 
rial about them. 
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In this agreeable method of presenting south- 
western history, incidents were selected here 
and there from different periods, or wherever 
a character or event suggested some central 
point for starting a new search for adventure. 
In recent years, the Southwest has frequently 
been the subject for study groups and various 
club programs. Our enlarged map is often 
lent to these groups. 

The Spanish conquerors have become famil- 
iar to all. Their helmeted faces appear on the 
facades of our new hotels, and adorn the 
homes of the much sought after Spanish type. 

Promoters of travel trips find it safer to 
consult the histories and maps in libraries be- 
fore venturing on new and alluring tales. One 
is so likely to find here and there an argu- 
mentative tourist who knows. 


From some high point on one of these high- 
ways, you may look down on a wide stretch 
of desert and the green fields of irrigated land 
following the silver line of the river. While 
you watch the changing lights and the color 
on mountain and mesa, you may see in fancy 
a group of conquistadores with shining hel- 
mets and the flying pennants of Spain, riding 
along one of those old unbroken trails. In 
sharp contrast, the dark robed friars, bravest 
of all, carrying the faith to an unknown coun- 
try. A long procession of shadowy figures fol- 
lows ; Indians, traders, adventurers, pack trains, 
covered wagons, and perhaps the galloping 
horse of some famed bad man, escaping the 
rough justice of the time. While you dream 
over old stories, which seem so real against 
the unchanging background of mountain and 
river, a great scarlet plane from Mexico drifts 
into sight, one of today’s adventurers blazing 
new trails across the blue of a Southwest sky. 





Dr. Owen C. Coy, professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, who has done considerable 
research in California history and who has 
recently issued two excellent volumes on his 
subject, followed Mrs. Sullivan. He highly 
complimented Mrs. Sullivan upon her paper 
which he said was an introduction to his talk, 
WESTWARD LEADING TRAILS, which considered 
the later period of the Anglo-American trail 
blazers. 


While the first advances into the West by 
the Spaniards were made from the east to the 


west or from the south, the first British ad- 
vance came from the north through the opera- 
tions of the Hudson’s Bay men and the North- 
west Company. Alexander MacKenzie, 1792- 
93, pushed first into the Northwest and was 
followed a decade or so later by Simon Fraser 
and David Thompson. These first trails of 
the British fur traders led into British 
Columbia. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition, 1804-1806, 
which was made shortly before Fraser’s and 
Thompson’s, is, perhaps, the most famous of 
the American undertakings. President Jeffer- 
son, anxious to extend American commerce, 
persuaded Congress to appropriate $2,500 to 
finance this expedition. Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike quickly followed. The reason of his 
venture into the Southwest was rather vague, 
but it was probably to spy out the land and to 
report upon trade conditions to the American 
government. He was imprisoned for a while 
by the Spanish and on his release returned to 
the United States with his information. 
Stephen H. Long was another American who 
ventured into the Southwest in 1820. 


Maps of these early expeditions are not 
readily available but, from careful descriptions 
given by the pioneers, maps have been made 
to show the trails they followed. Dr. Coy 
recommended Shepherd’s Historical atlas and 
Bolton’s studies in southwestern history for 
maps of these early expeditions. 


The American fur traders accomplished a 
great deal in opening up new opportunities in 
the West for the United States. W. H. 
Ashley, Andrew Henry and Jedediah S. Smith 
were the most famous traders of this period 
from 1806 to 1825. John Jacob Astor organ- 
ized the American Fur Company and, profit- 
ing by the experiences of the Canadian North- 
west traders, he developed a great industry 
and established his city of Astoria. 


Most of these traders had worked in the 
Northwest, in Wyoming, the Great Salt Lake 
region, and farther west previous to 1820, but 
from that time frequent journeys were made 
into the Southwest. The name Jedediah Smith 
appears often in the accounts of this era of 
trail blazing for he was the real pathfinder of 
the West. He also acquired fame as the first 
American to cross the trails into California. 
Trails were developed through the Southwest 









































with comparative rapidity and many are the 
more or less well known names attached to 
their history : Pattie, Young, Wolfskill, Walk- 
er, etc. 

Interest in the Oregon country was now 
awakened and Hall J. Kelly in 1824 led an 
expedition there. Missionary zeal fired Marcus 
Whitman and others to follow into this re- 
gion and they were important factors in its 
development. Fremont, too, followed along 
these northwest trails and gave them publicity 
through his writings which were known as the 
“emigrant’s bible.” 

The emigrant and military trails were next 
developed. Settlers were finding their way 
into California by 1841. John Bidwell was the 
first to break away from the Oregon trail and 
head for California. In 1843, Charles Walker 
brought his wagons over the mountains into 
California and, in 1844, Stevens-Murphy fol- 
lowed the path over which the ill-fated Donner 
party later struggled. 


The year 1848 brought the news that quickly 
made the West. Gold had been discovered in 
California and all the trails came into active 
use. Everyone was hunting for the best and 
quickest way to California. The best known 
trails of the "49ers were the Platte trail, per- 
haps, the one most commonly used, the Santa 
Fé trail, and the trails into California over the 
Gila route, the Old Spanish trail and across 
Death Valley. 


Now that there were so many settlers in 
California and throughout the West, various 
attempts were made to open up better and 
quicker communication with the East. Beale’s 
Wagon Road through northern Arizona was 
famous. It will be remembered that he tried 
to introduce camels for use on the deserts. 
The Overland Stage, 1857-58, served the 
South, but people in the North found this of 
no service to them so the Pony Express was 
organized in 1860 to care for the needs of the 
northern settlers. But it was in 1869, when 
the railroad came and the golden spike was 
driven on May 10 joining the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific railroads, that the story 
was completed and the hazardous journeying 
between the East and West was at last at an 
end. 


The following bibliography was given by 
Dr. Coy: 
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WEstwarp LeapING Trarzs, 1800-1860 
General Works 

There are many books dealing with this 
subject in a general way as a part of the his- 
tory of the United States or of the western 
frontier. Paxson, F. L., History of the Amer- 
ican frontier (Houghton-Mifflin, 1925), and 
his The last American frontier (N.Y., 1910) ; 
Goodwin, C. L., The Trans-Mississippi West, 
1803-1853 (N.Y., Appleton, 1922), are rep- 
resentative works of this type. Marcy, R.B., 
The prairie traveller, is an excellent help. 
Bancroft, H. H., History of the Pacific states, 
39 v., cannot be overlooked because of the 
wealth of source material worked over. In 
the Powell Company’s series California (Los 
Angeles, 1929) are three volumes of note: 
Cleland, R. G., The pathfinders; Hunt, R. D., 
and Ament, W. S., Oxcart to airplane; and 
Coy, O. C., The great trek. 

The source materials naturally deal with 
particular events, routes or travellers, which 
may be treated later, but attention is called to 
the U.S. government documents which con- 
tain most valuable reports and maps, among 
which are the U. S. railroad explorations and 
surveys, 1852-1854, 11 v.; the reports of Fre- 
mont, Emory, Stansbury, Marcy, Beale, etc. 
The General Land Office maps of the states 
(scale 1 inch: 12 miles) are helpful and in- 
expensive (25c and 50c), and the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey quadrangles are useful for 
close study of topography. 

The reports and publications of state or 
regional historical societies and commissions 
are full of excellent material. 


British Fur Traders 


The operations of the Hudson’s Bay men 
and the Northwest Company in the explora- 
tion of the West have not been given suffi- 
cient attention in the study of this subject. 
They are treated in such books as Burpee, 
L. J., Search for the western sea, and Bryce, 
George, Remarkable history of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Laut, Agnes, Conquest of the 
great Northwest, 2v., gives a good popular 
treatment. Schafer, Joseph, in his History 
of the Pacific Northwest, and his Pacific 
slope and Alaska, also treats this subject. 
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Lewis and Clark and Zebulon Pike 

Many works treat of the expeditions of 
Lewis and Clark. The earliest known edition 
of the journals, known as the “Biddle edi- 
tion,” was edited by Paul Allen in 2v. and 
published in Philadelphia, 1814; subsequently 
came Coues, 4v. (N.Y. 1893), McMaster, 
J. B., in the Trail Maker Series, 3v. (N.Y. 
1904) and Thwaites, R. G., Original journals, 
8 v. with atlas, (N.Y. 1904-5). Wheeler, O. D., 
The trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904 
(N.Y. Putnam, 1904) is probably the best 
short account. 

Coues, Elliott The expedition of Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike (N.Y. Harper, 1895) is 
the best account of Pike. 


The American Fur Traders 

Chittenden, H. M., The American fur 
trade in the Far West, 3v., (N.Y., 1902) is 
the best work on that subject, especially for 
the Missouri Valley and the Northwest. 
Numerous books dealing with individual 
trappers and traders or companies of them 
also contribute to this subject. Dale, H. C., 
The Ashley-Smith explorations (Cleveland, 
A. H. Clark, 1918) is an excellent work on 
the operations of W. H. Ashley, Andrew 
Henry and Jedediah Smith, but unfortunately 
is not readily available. Neihardt, J. G., The 
splendid wayfaring (N. Y., Macmillan, 1920) 
is an excellent popular treatment of the same 
subject. Irving, Washington, Astoria, and 
his Adventures of Captain Bonneville, are 
worthy of notice as history. Pattie, J. O., 
Personal narrative (in Thwaites, R. G., Early 
Western Travels, v. XVIII) is representa- 
tive of the works dealing with individuals. 
Grant, Blanche (ed.), Kit Carson’s own story 
of his life (Taos, 1926) gives an account of 
a man whose name is familiar to all. Recent 
articles by Joseph J. Hill are valuable con- 
tributions to the history of the fur trade in 
the Southwest. 


The Santa Fé Trail 
Gregg, Josiah, The commerce of the prairies 
(1844 and many later editions) is the stand- 
ard work on this subject. Inman, Henry, The 
old Santa Fé trail (Topeka, 1916) contains 


valuable data. Chapters also appear in Good- 
win, Paxson, etc. Hulbert, A. B., The Amer- 
ican trans-continental trails, 5v. (Stewart 
Commission of Western History) gives de- 
tailed maps and bibliography in v. 5. 


The Oregon Trail 


Many volumes and chapters have been 
written on the Oregon Trail. Parkman, 
Francis, Oregon trail, is well known. Ghent, 
W. J., The road to Oregon (N.Y., Long- 
man, 1919) is one of the best and most recent 
accounts. Publications of the Oregon His- 
torical Society are valuable. Fremont, J. C., 
various works, especially his Report of the 
exploring expedition . . . 1843-44; and Hast- 
ings, L. W., The emigrants’ guide to Oregon 
and California (Cincinnati, 1845) were used 
extensively by the emigrants of the later 
forties and are excellent source material. 
Hulbert, in his work mentioned above, v. 1-3, 
takes up in detail the route of the Oregon 
Trail. 


Emigrant and Military Trails, 1841-48 


The development of that branch of the 
Oregon Trail which leads to California is told 
in the works dealing with that period, such 
as Cleland, R. G., Pathfinders (Los Angeles, 
1929) and his History of California: the 
American period (N.Y., Macmillan, 1921), 
and in Bancroft’s works. The stories of in- 
dividual parties are: Bidwell, John Bidwell’s 
trip to California (St. Louis, 1842) and his 
“First Emigrant Train to California,” in 
Century, v. XIX; Edwin Bryant, What I 
saw in California (N.Y., 1848) ; McGlashan, 
C. F., The Donner party (Truckee, 1879); 
Houghton, E. P., The expedition of the Don- 
ner party and its tragic fate (N.Y., 1911). 

Kearny’s expedition to Santa Fé and Cali- 
fornia is set forth in Emory, W. H., Notes 
of a military reconnaissance (Washington, 
1848), while the report of the wagon trains 
was given by Cooke, P. St. G., The conquest 
of New Mexico and California (N. Y., 1878), 
and the Report of his march from Santa Fé 
(Washington, 1855), both published in the 
Congressional documents. 




















Forty-Niners’ Trails 


An extensive bibliography could be made 
on the trails to the gold fields of California. 
Coy, O. C., The great trek (Los Angeles, 
1930) is a treatment of this period and con- 
tains a full list of works. It gives an account 
of the various trails largely in the emigrants’ 
own words and contains three maps. Early 
works on this period are often rare and 
costly, but many are being reprinted, and new 
works are appearing. Delano, Alonzo, Life 
on the plains and in the diggings (Auburn, 
1854) is especially valuable. Manly, W. L., 
Death Valley in ’49 (San Jose, 1894) is rare, 
but has been recently reprinted (Wallace 
Hebberd, Santa Barbara, 1929). Brooks, 
Elisha, A pioneer mother of California (San 
Francisco, Harr Wagner, 1922) is an excel- 
lent human document. Kelly, William, An 
excursion to California (N.Y., 1851); Saw- 
yer, Lorenzo, Way sketches (N. Y., Eberstadt, 
1926) ; Stansbury, Howard, Explorations and 
surveys, in the congressional set, 32 cong., sp. 
sess. (1851) Sen. Ex. Doc. 3, Washington, 
1853, are all valuable, and some of them 
are still in print. Hough, Emerson, The cov- 
ered wagon (N. Y., 1922) is known to all. 

For the southern trails less material is avail- 
able. The best works are Bieber, R. P., “The 
Southwestern Trails to California in 1849,” 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
v. XII, and Martin, Mabelle E., “California 
Emigrant Trails through Texas,” in South- 
western Historical Quarterly, v. XXVIII. 
Hulbert, A. B., cited above, devotes his v. 4 
to the California trail from Fort Hall, and 
in v.5 considers the southern trails. 


Later Westward Trails, 1849-60 


Beale’s Road, built across Arizona with the 
aid of camels in 1857-58, is an interesting 
episode. Beale’s reports to the 35th and 36th 
Congresses are the best sources. Bonsal, S., 
Edward F. Beale (N. Y., Putnam’s Sons, 
1912), and Lesley, L. B., Uncle Sam’s camels 
(Cambridge, 1929) also give helpful informa- 
tion. The Overland Mail or Butterfield 
Stage Line is well covered in Hafen, LeR. R., 
The overland mail, 1849-69 (Cleveland, A. H. 
Clark, 1926), and less adequately by Root, 
F. H., and Connelley, W. E., The overland 
stage to California (Topeka, 1901). 
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For the Pony Express there is Bradley, 
G. D., The story of the pony express (Chi- 
cago, McClurg, 1913); Visscher, W. L., The 
pony express (Chicago, Rand McNally, 1908) ; 
Hunt, R. D., and Ament, W. S., Oxcart to 
airplane (Los Angeles, Powell, 1929). 


Juvenile Works 


The Pioneer Life Series by World Book 
Company has several good books for chil- 
dren: Russell, I. K., and Driggs, H. R., 
Hidden heroes of the Rockies (1923) deals 
with the fur traders; Meeker, Ezra, and 
Driggs, H. R., Oxteam days on the Oregon 
trail (1923) gives the life of Meeker; 
Hooker, W. F., The Bullwhacker (1924), 
gives a picture of life in the Wyoming 
country at a later period. Otis, James, Martha 
of California (N.Y., American Book Co., 
1913) is a child’s story of the ’49 trail. 





Following Dr. Coy, E. S. Robinson, Public 
Library, Vancouver, and one of the editors of 
the Subscription Books Bulletin, spoke. He 
touched briefly upon the development of the 
idea of the Bulletin. In 1926, the A. L. A. 
appointed a committee with Julia Ideson as 
chairman to study the need of such a publica- 
tion. At the West Baden conference the first 
definite action was taken and May Wood 
Wigginton was made chairman of the Sub- 
scription Books Committee. Before this time 
the work of subscription set valuations had 
been carried on by the Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association, the Massachusetts Library 
Club and state libraries. The A. L. A. real- 
ized that a more concerted and centralized 
effort was necessary so the present committee 
was the result. 

A bulletin was decided upon which was to 
consider the reliability, the up-to-dateness of 
the subject matter, the illustrations, indexes, 
bibliographies, usefulness to libraries, to 
schools, to homes, etc., of various subscription 
sets. This information has always been diffi- 
cult to obtain. The Bulletin as published to- 
day does give reliable criticism, accurate trade 
information, and it sets a standard for those 
publishers who really wish to know what li- 
brarians want. Also, it provides important 
ammunition for the harassed librarian who has 
to hold her own against high-powered sales- 
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The Committee hopes to review all types of 
subscription books and to group each type to- 
gether in the same number of the Bulletin. 
The publishers are asked to submit their 
books for study and comparison and a list of 
those publishers who refuse to do this will be 
published. 


The Committee asks for the help and sup- 
port of the librarians. While the Bulletin is 
published primarily for librarians it is impor- 
tant to give its information to the public. Mr. 
Robinson suggested advertising it to clubs, in 
the newspapers and placing it in the branch 
libraries and in the reading rooms. He also 
urged librarians to await reviews in the Bulle- 
tin before purchasing subscription books. This 
would not only save the library money but it 
would also impress the publisher. While on 
the subject of purchasing sets, Mr. Robinson 
urged that the libraries consider the local 
booksellers and buy from them instead of the 
agent. Librarians, also, were urged to send in 
any information and opinions of sets sold in 
their communities as this material is often 
difficult to trace. 


The A. L. A. is not alone in the warfare on 
the more objectionable forms of subscription 
book selling. The Subscription Book Publish- 
ers Association has done excellent work in 
cleaning up the situation. The National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers has appointed a 
Subscription Book Committee which has co- 
operated with the A. L. A. Committee in an 
attempt to eliminate the abuses which are 
prevalent. They are compiling a list of all 
publishers of subscription sets which will be 
of the greatest assistance to the Committee. 


Mr. Robinson asked that the librarians make 
known to the Committee their reactions to the 
Bulletin and that they feel free to make sug- 
gestions as to what they want and need. He 
asked: 


Are the reviews in the Bulletin what you 
want? 

Are they too long or too short? 

Are they sufficiently descriptive ? 

Are they sufficiently critical ? 


Do you like comparisons with well known 
sets ? 

Should the Bulletin be longer? Should it be 
monthly? Would you like prompt annotations 
and information from the prospectus, etc., and 
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advice to await fuller information from actual 
volumes when published ? 


Mr. Robinson concluded his talk by urging 
the libraries to subscribe and to push the 
Bulletin with the public as the life and growth 
of this work depend upon such encouragement. 

In the brief discussion following, several 
librarians spoke feelingly of the value of the 
reviews in the Bulletin and nothing but the 
highest praise was given the Committee's 
work. 

Miss Wigginton, chairman of the Commit- 
tee, who was present at the meeting, spoke 
briefly of the encouragement given by the li- 
braries and urged librarians to send in prompt 
reports on any sets and reports of any experi- 
ences with sets, both good and bad. 

Before adjourning Mr. Read brought up for 
discussion the new book price reductions. He 
quoted from the letters of various librarians 
most of whom seemed to feel that the quality 
of the books would be such that the reductions 
would not greatly help libraries. Others felt 
that it was a beginning and that non-fiction, 
such as expensive travel books and _ biogra- 
phies, would be greatly reduced. Mr. Leussler 
of Houghton Mifflin Co. and Dr. Speare of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., in discussing the stand 
of their houses against the radical price re- 
duction, felt that the best types of books could 
not be affected by price reductions. Owing to 
the physical make-up of the book, royalties, 
advertising, etc., it would be impossible to 
lower prices and maintain present standards. 
Both felt that the cheap fiction was published 
for quick sale at cigar stands and in drug 
stores. 

In a further discussion one librarian sug- 
gested that the new prices should not neces- 
sarily create a panic, as for years people have 
been buying cheap reprints of the books they 
wished to read, and that the new price reduc- 
tions were a good thing for prices certainly 
needed to be reduced. Also, these books should 
be reviewed by the librarian like all others and 
bought if worth while. Another comment was 
that the publisher should receive credit for re- 
ducing prices and throwing the gauntlet down 
before the others. 

At the conclusion of this discussion the 
round table was adjourned. 


Luu L. LittLejyoun, Secretary. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A brief business meeting following a lunch- 
eon in the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, June 
24, took the place of the twenty-first annual 
conference of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association. Seventy-seven members and for- 
mer members of the Association were present. 


Reports were presented from the committees 
on school libraries, necrology, Pacific North- 
west bibliography, subscription books, and pen- 
sions. It was decided that the latter report 
should be printed and distributed to members 
of the Association. 


The following officers were elected: 

President, Ellen Garfield Smith, Public Li- 
brary, Walla Walla, Wash.; 

First Vice-President, Sarah Virginia Lewis, 
Public Library, Seattle, Wash. ; 

Second Vice-President, John Hosie, Provin- 
cial Library, Victoria, B. C.; 

Secretary, Mirpah G. Blair, Oregon State 
Library, Salem, Ore.; 

Treasurer, Ora L. Maxwell, Public Library, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Mirpau G. Brarr, Secretary. 


PERIODICALS SECTION 


The Periodicals Section held its second an- 
nual conference Thursday and Friday, June 
26 and 27, H. O. Severance, chairman, pre- 
siding. Marian C. Manley, scheduled to 
preside at the first session, was incapacitated 
by an automobile accident. Mrs. Mary E. 
Irish, of the Barlow Medical Library, Los 
Angeles, acted as secretary in the absence of 
Blake Beem of Boston, who was unable to 
attend the conference. 


THE LIBRARY'S GROWING ALLY—BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES was presented by Earl Whitehorn 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, in 
the absence of George Tenny. He called at- 
tention to an increase in the number of busi- 
ness magazines and house organs which goes 
hand in hand with the growth and progress 
in the business and industrial world. He 
traced the origin of these publications and 
stated that industry has built up, through 
need, its own industrial journals. Industrial 
progress is so rapid that the worker must de- 
pend upon current literature to keep him 
abreast of the times. 


The paper on THE INDEXING OF BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES was not presented, as Mr. Sawyer 
was absent. The subject was discussed by 
Mrs. Anne F. Leidendeker, of the Los An- 
geles Public Library, and Messrs. Amidon, 
Reed, Watson and Whitehorn. 


Mrs. Leidendeker then presented her pa- 


per on HOW TO SUPPLEMENT THE BOOK STOCK 
WITH FREE PUBLICATIONS, in which she em- 
phasized the collection and use of trade cata- 


logs, house organs and free pamphlet material. 
A discussion on the use of house organs and 
methods of making this material available 
followed. 


The problems of the Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus were presented by Mrs. 
Irish. She spoke of the great value of the 
Index and the question of including many 
more journals in its service. A request was 
made at a conference of the American Medi- 
cal Association to have 250 more journals 
added to the 1,285 already being indexed. 
Fifty-nine periodicals were added in 1929. 
Mrs. Irish pointed out the need for closer 
cross indexing and promptness in the publi- 
cation of the Index. Frequently the material 
indexed is from three to six months behind. 

At the second session, Charles W. Smith, 
of the University of Washington, pre- 
sented a paper on PACIFIC NORTHWEST RE- 
GIONAL COOPERATION—PERIODICAL HOLDINGS 
AND INTERLIBRARY LOANS, in which he pointed 
out the advantages of closer cooperation be- 
tween libraries in various regions of the coun- 
try and especially of librarians in a given 
section such as the Pacific Northwest. The 
libraries in such a regional group might co- 
operate in purchases of expensive sets, in the 
loan of sets and in the exchange of dupli- 
cates. 

Eleanor R. Rockwood, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, led the discussion and spoke of the 
effort of Oregon libraries to cooperate in the 
purchase and loan of material. This led to a 
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discussion of regional lists of periodicals vs. 
the Union list. 

This was followed by a prepared paper 
On BETTER MAGAZINE CONSCIOUSNESS, by Mrs. 
Jane Gavere, secretary of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Information, University of North Dakota, 
who made a plea for more and better maga- 
zines in the home, especially in the rural 
districts. She asserted that there was little 
or no provision for children’s and church mag- 
azines in the home. Many worth while mag- 
azines are unknown. Story magazines; 
magazines for girls in the teens; and high 
grade, low priced children’s magazines are 
needed. Librarians should be authorities on 
magazines as well as on books, as the need 
is greater. She said in closing, “We can, if 
we will, begin an effective campaign that 
will eventually crowd out the reading of 
salacious magazines, and will promote the 
reading of more worth while magazines among 
the greatest number of people.” 

Margaret C. Miller led the discussion, and 
stated that the trouble lies to some extent 
in the failure of high schools and colleges 
to introduce their students to the use of peri- 
odical literature. She moved a resolution, 
which carried, that a committee of three be 
appointed to arrange for the broadcasting of 
advance information regarding magazines and 
their contents. 

Guides to periodicals were ably discussed in 
a paper by Blanche McKown, of the periodical 
department of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary, in which she gave an account of the 
several guides published, and urged the reyj- 
sion and publication of the Guide to periodi- 
cals and serials of which the last thorough 
revision appeared in 1920. 

Alfred Hafner, of G. E. Stechert and Co, 
in a formal paper, on the completion of sets 
and keeping files complete to date, gave the 
methods of importing magazines, and spoke 
of the necessity of notifying the agent when 
magazines were not received within a rea- 
sonable time. He advocated a fire proof ware- 
house for the storage of foreign and domestic 
periodicals where librarians and publishers 
could sent their unused stock, on which li- 
braries may draw to fill in gaps. 

The formal program was concluded with a 
paper on a cooperative clearing house for 
duplicates, entitled TREASURES OR JUNK, about 
which H. W. Wilson has written to all the 
librarians. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers 
for the next two years: Margaret C. Miller, 
Teachers College Library, New York City; 
Willis H. Kerr, Pomona College Library, 
Claremont, Calif., and Miss McKown, named 
the following officers, who were unanimously 
elected: Chairman, Mrs. Anne F. Leiden- 
deker, Public Library, Los Angeles; Vice- 
Chairman, Eva W. Graves, Public Library, 
Seattle, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, Janet 
Doe, New York Academy of Medicine, New 
York City. 

H. O. Severance, Chairman. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND TRAINING 
CLASS SECTIONS 


Methods of selecting applicants for train- 
ing classes were the subject of a report sub- 
mitted for discussion by Marie A. Newberry, 
director of the training class of the Toledo 
Public Library, Ohio, at the first joint ses- 
sion of the Professional Training and the 
Training Class Sections, Harriet E. Howe, 
chairman of the Professional Training Sec- 
tion, presiding. Associated with Miss New- 
berry in preparing the report were Alice M. 
Dunlap of Cincinnati, who acted as sub- 
chairman, Mrs. Vera S. Cooper of Balti- 
more, and Mrs. Gladys Leslie of New York 
City. Because of the size and importance of 


the task, the Committee attempted to make 
no more than a preliminary report with recom- 
mendation for the continuance of the work, 
if possible in cooperation with committees 
from other library organizations interested 
in the same field. 

The preliminary report included the study 
and analysis of personnel records in use by 
library training and apprentice classes, by 
training agencies in other professions, and by 
colleges. 

Various tests in use by colleges, univer- 
sities, and other agencies were investigated, in 
the search for those that might have value, 














especially in testing personality. Of the large 
numbers examined a few were selected for 
trial purposes. A few training and appren- 
tice classes have agreed to try out these 
selected tests, and the Committee hopes that 
others will follow with offers of help. 

A list of references collected by the Com- 
mittee in the course of its work was appended 
to the report as the beginning of a bibliography 
of the subject. This list, together with the 
collection of sample application blanks col- 
lected from various agencies, the Committee 
has offered to send to directors of training and 
apprentice classes who request them. 


The Committee recommended in regard to 


A. Bibliography: 

That this be allowed to accumulate grad- 
vally, rather than to stress the preparation 
cf this to the exclusion of other items. 


B. Personal records: 


1 and 6. Interview and personality ratings: 
That these are fields of present investigation 
and that it is necessary for us to keep abreast 
of the results of this research. 

2. Applications: That all training and ap- 
prentice classes send to each other interview 
records and application forms, and that the 
package of sample blanks from other organi- 
zations (omitting such as were to be kept 
confidential) be circulated among those direc- 
tors requesting it. 

3. Scholastic records: That the tendency 
to scrutinize those most carefully be con- 
tinued, but not too much value placed upon 
them. 

4. References: That while these may be 
required, their value is extremely variable. 

5. Health records: That it may be wise to 
add to this section in view of the attention 
given it by the colleges for women. 

C. Tests: 

1. That for our purposes a verbal test 
fone requiring the ability to read) is more 
desirable than a non-verbal test. 

_ 2, That training and apprentice classes find 
it desirable not to adopt the “new” type ex- 
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amination to the complete exclusion of the 
“old” type of question. 

That as training and apprentice classes 
ordinarily have a one day examination period, 
and as other tests must be combined with the 
usual subject matter tests, tests which take 
too long cannot be considered. 

4. That individual tests cannot be consid- 
ered because the cost and administration dif- 
ficulties are too great. 

5. That as the present group tests place 
emphasis on intelligence, rather than on giv- 
ing a clue to personality, search for a good 
test of personality traits be continued. 

6. That tests for accuracy, speed, obser- 
vation, judgment, alphabeting, filing numbers, 
fatigue, etc., be examined and tried. 

That it is desirable to work toward a 
battery of tests of our own, combining others, 
or parts of others, now in use, or construct- 
ing new ones along similar lines but with 
library practice in mind. 

8. That this will necessitate the services of 
a trained psychologist. 


D. The weighing of items: 
That this be investigated later. 


E. Performance ratings: 
That this be investigated this coming year. 


F. General conclusions: 

1. That because of the complexity and 
magnitude of the task and its present incom- 
plete state, the Committee be continued with 
as little change of personnel as possible. 

That for these same reasons, this Com- 
mittee would welcome the opportunity to 
cooperate with committees from other library 
organizations interested in this same field. 

3. That this report of progress be ac- 
cepted. 


The report of the Committee and its rec- 
cmmendations were adopted. 

A projected course in book evaluation, 
prepared by Edith Erskine, of the Chicago 
Public Library, was discussed by Helen E. 
Haines and others at the second joint session. 
Elizabeth M. Smith, chairman of the Training 
Class Section, presided. 


OUTLINE OF A PROJECTED COURSE IN BOOK EVALUATION 
FOR A TRAINING CLASS* 


By Epitu Erskine, Public Library, Chicago 


As this outline is to be one stressing prob- 
lems and disputed points rather than solu- 
tions, it has this in its favor, that it can 
begin at the beginning—Why “book evalua- 
tion,” instead of “book selection” so long a 


*Complete. 





basic course in both library schools and train- 
ing classes? 

In Chicago, the training class makes no 
attempt to fit a girl for the responsibility of 
selecting books for libraries. The position 
for which the class trains is that of senior 
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assistant, the third in the scale of six grades 
according to the civil service plan, one of 
the chief duties of which is work with the 
public, at least in branches where half of 
each training class is placed. Branch li- 
brarians expect their senior assistants to have 
a wide knowledge of books and to be able 
to get the right book into the hands of the 
right borrower, choosing from books already 
in the collection, which are all good. There- 
fore, book selection is not taught, but in its 
place book evaluation, which has for its ob- 
ject the selecting of books for library bor- 
rowers—not selecting books for libraries, 
which requires more knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

This course consists of thirty class hours 
—one hour a week during the entire period of 
training. It is in no sense a course in litera- 
ture, but has this definite aim: to evaluate 
books and judge their suitability for various 
types of readers. In this connection stand- 
ards for measuring material and type of 
writing are ascertained, and the vast field of 
non-fiction opened, introducing the students to 
representative books in each of its classes. 
(Fiction, reference books, and children’s lit- 
erature are not included in this course as 
they have their place elsewhere in the 
training.) 

If a student accomplishes this much she 
should be able to fill the position expected 
of her as a graduate of a training class of a 
large library system, and should also have 
@ foundation from which to build up to 
book selection, if that seems to be her forte, 
cither through experience, or through ad- 
vanced study in a library school. 


Book evaluation being thus defined, we can 
think about a course of instruction, but there 
are problems to be settled before a definite 
outline can be planned. Method of presen- 
tation must be determined, the fields of non- 
fiction to be studied must be decided upon, 
and consideration given to the question of 
preliminary reading. 

That preliminary reading is essential, I 
learned early in the game when the first 
class evinced differences so wide in educa- 
tion, experience, and reading knowledge that 
the instructor could find no single book with 
which all the students were familiar. The 
work was therefore unbalanced, some get- 
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ting little but theory from the work, while 
the assignment of reading through the course 
became more of a problem. Since then, in- 
troductory reading for standards of measure- 
ment and as a basis for further work has 
been an important factor in book evaluation, 
settling one question but raising another— 
How much such reading should there be, 
and of what nature? Should it comprise old 
standard works or well known modern books, 
or both? Shall all be required to read a 
certain limited list, or may a choice be al- 
lowed among books of equal merit? The 
planning of such a list is so interwoven with 
the planning of the course that judgment on 
the desirability of the books decided upon must 
be withheld until the course is completed, 
Instruction and further reading assignments 
are based to a great degree on any such pre- 
liminary list. For this outline fifteen books 
are given for preliminary reading, one for 
each of the classes of non-fiction taught. 


This reading question raises another one. 
How much reading through the course 
should be assigned? What is the minimum 
by which to attain the objects decided upon, 
and what is the maximum that can be ex- 
pected of a class in thirty lessons, with two 
hours’ preparation time for each? Shall the 
entire class be assigned the same book, or 
shall assignments be individual, determined 
by the ability and previous reading of the 
student? This outline assumes a list of 
books corresponding in number and kind to 
those for preliminary reading—fifteen books 
to be read in thirty weeks, one list comple- 
menting the other. 


Fifteen books, each representing a certain 
field of non-fiction, having been decided upon, 
the next question carries back to the problem 
of the non-fiction itself. What fields are to 
be included in this course? For these fifteen 
books, the ten classes as given by the deci- 
mal classification are used as a basis, with 
three books for the division of literature, the 
800’s, and one each for three divisions of 
the 900’s, biography, (including autobiog- 
raphy), history, and travel, making a total of 
fifteen. The problem now is—are these fields 
cf equal importance for book evaluation? 
Should the same amount of time be given to 
each? Should our three aims have equal em- 
phasis in all classes? As we are using 























Dewey’s plan, should we build the course 
numerically to follow the classification? How 
would it be best to correlate it with other 
courses, such as, fiction, classification, or 
reference? 

Since we are concerned only with book 
evaluation in its relation to non-fiction, we 
can make an arbitrary course, for this paper, 
and let the correlation take care of itself 
through adaptation in the class work. This 
outline, although founded on the Dewey divi- 
sions of non-fiction, does not follow that 
order, but builds for itself alone, arranged 
as follows: biography, history, travel, soci- 
ology, literature, religion, philosophy, library 
economy, philology, science, useful arts, and 
fine arts. 

Two lessons are planned for each subject 
except biography and literature, which each 
have three. 


In each subject we have a book from the 
freliminary list to use as a measuring stick 
for formulating standards, and we have at 
least one more book for assigned reading, 
so each student will have read two. In many 
fields there is something that can be read 
about the subject and its writers—an arti- 
cle, a book, or a part of a book, so that a 
certain amount of reading is done both in 
and about the particular field as it is taken 
up—not too much about it since first-hand 
reading is best. In others the results must 
be obtained through problems and projects. 
One assignment at least, besides the book to 
be read from the list, is expected. Shuman’s 
How to judge a book is used quite freely 
throughout the year. Questions based on the 
Bookman’s manual are assigned for some sub- 
jects to help familiarize the class with authors 
and titles which are in general demand. The 
Reading with a Purpose series is used in 
connection with sociology, philosophy, and 
philology to help clarify the subject and pro- 
mote discussion. 

Books are examined frequently in class to 
give practice in finding salient points quickly : 
travel books to determine types, Bibles for 
comparison, useful arts for evaluation in re- 
lation to borrowers. At other times the stu- 
dents must find certain types of books and 
bring them to class, such as, a religious book 
published in the last five years, thus opening 
their eyes to a field they thought little used 
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by general readers; or two books in the same 
field of science, one popular and one techni- 
cal; or a comparison of two books on similar 
subjects in science and in useful arts, science 
and fine arts, or useful arts and fine arts. 
It is important, whatever the assignment, to 
have the actual books at hand. To see and 
handle a book means much more than merely 
learning its author and title. 

To go back to the arrangement of sub- 
jects, biography is placed first, proceeding on 
the principle of beginning with something 
more familiar, and therefore easier, and thus 
awakening the interest in a way that a more 
abstract or undisclosed field could not. It 
also has certain definite principles compara- 
tively easy to formulate, and on which to 
build, as many of them are common to other 
types of writing. 

Literature, as such, might be suggested as 
a better subject to begin with, it being stud- 
ied more generally in school and college and 
therefore nearer to a student’s experience. 
But for our purposes, literature is too wide a 
subject and has too many standards applicable 
only to itself to allow for the early contact 
with books as library material that we wish 
the class to make. There is also danger of 
a wrong start, as it must be kept constantly 
in mind that the teaching of books to poten- 
tial librarians is not giving a course in litera- 
ture. 


We start, then, with biography, in three 
lessons, one of which is devoted to auto- 
biography. And here begin the skimming 
assignments. A number of books such as 
Thayer’s Art of biography and Lee’s Prin- 
ciples of biography are provided for each 
student to choose one from which to gather 
the important facts. A similar assignment 
is the comparison of fictional biography and 
biographical fiction. Each student is given 
one book of each type to find the method 
of treatment, and report at a later date, thus 
allowing ample time and also providing an 
opportunity later to go back over the previ- 
ous work. 

Biography is followed by history, a na- 
tural sequence, and we lead into it by taking 
the standards formulated for the adjudging 
of biography and deciding which are applic- 
able also to history. Here the difference be- 
tween old and new ways of treating history is 
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brought out and the question of text-books 
in libraries discussed. 

Travel comes next for several reasons. It 
is somewhat easier than either history or 
sociology, and being related to both is placed 
between them. History is a subject requir- 
ing adjustment, at least by those who have 
had only a high school education and have 
known it only as text-book writing. Soci- 
ology is found hard because of its unfamil- 
iarity. Travel, coming between, makes a 
break welcome to any class in the early stages 
of technical training. It offers variety in 
teaching method, too, for it is at this time 
that books are first examined in class. In 
the first lesson on travel, books are brought 
by the instructor to illustrate the different 
types. In the second lesson each student is 
given a book to examine in ten minutes and 
decide what type of travel it is and whether 
it fulfills the principles formulated for the 
subject the previous lesson. 

In sociology, the first problem is to decide 
whether to lay stress on certain of its many 
phases, and if so, which. The courses in 
the Reading with a Purpose series are help- 
ful here. And since librarians are educators 
and work to a great extent with schools and 
other agencies of learning, education seems 
to be one of the subdivisions of sociology 
to be dwelt upon. To impress the importance 
and the wideness of the subject on the class, 
one assignment is for each member to make 
a list of twenty-five books that would be es- 
sential for any branch, using the 300 divi- 
sion of the A. L. A. catalog, or of the 
Standard catalog. 


The first three months’ work, then, con- 
cerns itself with the 900’s of Dewey and 
the 300’s, which are related in many ways. 


After a general review, we are ready for 
a new field of non-fiction, and start with 
literature. Here we have our other exception 
in number of lessons, with three instead of 
two. The third is translations, which makes 
a natural bridge to the next subject, religion, 
the first lesson of which is devoted to the 
Bible, a great translation of great literature. 
The second lesson is given to other books 
in the 200’s, and we follow naturally to our 
next class of non-fiction, philosophy. 


A general review gives opportunity to clear 
up hazy points before proceeding to the next 


group—books about books, the library economy 
division of the 000’s, where we use the A, |, 
A. catalog again, and discuss the utility of 
this subject to the public as well as to li- 
brarians. The 400’s, books about words, ap- 
propriately come next, and Bacon’s Good 
English in the Reading with a Purpose se- 
ries, promotes lively discussion on the choice 
of books for learning English by both Eng- 
lish-speaking and foreign people. Then follow 
the last three classes, natural science, useful 
arts, and fine arts, where comparison of 
books, before mentioned as a part of assign- 
ments, is an important part of class work, 
and the discovery is made that these subjects 
are good reading for the layman as well as 
informative material. 


A final assignment is given two weeks be- 
fore the completion of the course, to be 
handed in and counted as a part of the final 
review. Each member of the class is asked 
to prepare a list of non-fiction titles arising 
from a novel or a play. A borrower returning 
the book desires to go further into some 
question which it has put in his mind. They 
may deal with any element in such work: of 
the period, the setting, the problem, character, 
human conduct, anything and everything. This 
requires bringing into play nearly every aspect 
of the course, a complete review, and oppor- 
tunity to use newly acquired knowledge. Each 
student is assigned a different book from 
which to work. The class, last year, enjoyed 
this assignment and the results were excellent. 

In these lessons we have the same objec- 
tive to reach in each class of non-fiction 
studied—to evaluate its books and judge their 
suitability to various types of readers, in- 
cidentally ascertaining standards for measur- 
ing the material and type of writing, and 
learning representative books in that field. 

Each class of non-fiction presents its own 
problem as to the placing of the emphasis, but 
there are certain foundations on which this 
outline strives to build in a general way 
through various kinds of assigned work and 
through the reading. That brings us back to 
that most important of questions. What 
books shall we choose for measuring sticks? 
The fifteen classes of non-fiction having been 
decided upon, fifteen books each on two lists, 
preliminary reading and that assigned through 
the year, must be selected. 

















For this outline both old classics and mod- 
ern books are used, and some thought has 
been given to nationalities with the idea of 
making the lists cosmopolitan. And _ since 
but two books are to be read in each sub- 
ject, an effort has been made to choose those 
that are representative in their fields as stand- 
ards for measurement. 

The longest, or hardest to read, are in 
most instances on the preliminary list, with 
the idea that students have more time for 
reading before classes begin, leaving the 
shorter and more quickly read books for as- 
signed work when time will not be so plenti- 
ful. This may be wasted forethought since 
students cannot anticipate the crowded hours 
in store for them, and may fail to take time 
by the forelock. They cannot know, either, 
the purpose of this preliminary reading. 
Would it work to advantage to have some 
sort of form to be filled in while doing this 
reading, giving certain definite principles to 
watch for? Would this make for less 
thoughtful discussion later, or would it make 
the application of standards clearer? 


And now for the actual books. Follow- 
ing the order of the outline, our first book 
is biography. For the preliminary list, The 
life of Pasteur, by Vallery-Radot, is chosen, 
as it is one of the classics of modern bio- 
graphical literature and leads into unaccus- 
tomed fields, bringing out contacts of biog- 
raphy other than the more generally used 
historical and artistic. “Pasteur” being a 
modern biography, a true classic is utilized 
for class, Plutarch, whose name should be 
known both for his distinctive place in method 
ef writing and his important position in col- 
lective biography. One chapter only being 
expected, Caesar is chosen, a character famil- 
iar through other sources. 

For autobiography two classics are given 
for the basis of measurement, Cellini, a 
famous example, for the preliminary list, and 
Franklin, the most widely read American 
standard, for the assigned. 

History is represented by Wilson’s History 
of the American people because of its broad 
outlines and interpretation of events, and 
Ferrero’s Characters and events of Roman 
history, another nation whose history is 
treated in the modern manner. Neither is 
an old work but would there be any reason 
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for reading older authors? Comparison of 
old and new ways of treating history is 
brought out in class through other assigned 
work, 

In travel, as in biography, the more mod- 
ern book is on the preliminary list and the 
older used for class work. The two are 
Parkman’s Oregon trail, an American clas- 
sic, and The travels of Marco Polo, an ex- 
ample of travel that should be known more 
than merely by name. 

Sociology presents one of the greatest 
problems. Last year we used Paine’s Rights 
of man for preliminary reading, and Dewey’s 
School and society for assigned. Dewey was 
disapproved almost unanimously by the class. 
After much discussion why they got so lit- 
tle from the book and its relation to soci- 
ology, each student was asked to recommend 
a better book. A few said they thought 
Dewey should be retained. Other sugges- 
tions were made as follows: Introduction to 
sociology and social problems by Walter G. 
Beach, recommended in one of the Reading 
with a Purpose courses, Sociology and mod- 
ern social problems, by Charles Ellwood, Mid- 
dletown, by Robert and Helen Lynd, Social 
trend by Ross, and The business of being a 
woman, by Ida Tarbell. Such discussion ar- 
gues in favor of individual or group as- 
signment, or of giving a choice of books. 

Three phases of literature are represented 
in the reading; poetry, drama, and essays, 
with Dante’s Inferno, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
and Lamb’s “Essay on roast pig” on the pre- 
liminary list, and for assigned reading, a 
sonnet from Shakespeare, a play of Euri- 
pides, and an essay of Paul More from the 
Shelburne essays. No particular book is 
given for translators as a number of books on 
both lists are translations and the connec- 
tion is made through these, which assures a 
further tying up of various subjects. 

In religion the “Book of Ruth,” from the 
King James version of the Bible, is given for 
preliminary reading, and a choice of any one 
religion from James Freeman Clarke’s Ten 
great religions for assigned reading. 

When we get to philosophy we seem to jump 
off the deep end, sinking deeper even than 
in sociology. On the principle that it was 
better to read a philosophy than a book about 

it, James’ Pragmatism was put on last year’s 
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preliminary list. For assignment we had 
Durant’s Story of philosophy to skim and 
Meiklejohn’s Philosophy, from the Reading 
with a Purpose series, to read. After a dis- 
cussion in class in which the unpopularity of 
Pragmatism was made unmistakable, the stu- 
dents were given this question, demanding a 
written answer: “If a borrower, knowing 
about as much philosophy as you did six 
months ago, asked you for a good first 
book to read, which of these three would you 
give him?” Pragmatism lost unanimously, 
and Durant and Meiklejohn were about evenly 
divided. All had good reasons for their 
choice. Another class was given Pragmatism 
to read, and not understanding it, was asked to 
find an easier philosophy, but none of them 
succeeded. 

Profiting by experience, another selection 
has been made for preliminary reading— 
“Crito” from The dialogues of Plato. 

Books and libraries comes next with Plum- 
mer’s Seven joys of reading on the preliminary 
list, and two assignments—Winship’s Guten- 
berg to Plantin and Bishop’s essay on “Fash- 
ions in Books,” each of which deals with the 
subject of books from a different point of 
view. 

Matthews’ Essays on English, the measur- 
ing stick for the 400’s, with Flaherty’s How 
to use the dictionary assigned make a good 
Lasis for discussion when we come to phil- 
ology and take up Good English in the Read- 
ing with a Purpose series. 

In science we have a volume of Thomas 
Huxley’s Essays for preliminary work, and 
Fabre’s Life of the spider, for assigned. 
Darwin was tried one year, but found rather 
long and it seems better to impress his im- 
portance in some other way than by actual 
reading. 

For useful arts we have a modern book 
on the preliminary list—The first hundred 
million, by Haldeman-Julius, which is a new 
point of view on books, that of publishing 
and selling, and for assigned reading, Daven- 
port’s The book, its history and development, 
still another viewpoint, the craftsman’s. 

The older book comes first in fine arts 
with Ruskin’s Seven lamps of architecture, 
and for the class work, Bulliet’s Apples and 
madonnas, which is also of local interest. 


With the course laid out, outline, assign- 


ments, reading, there is still the teaching 
method to be considered. Book evaluation 
lends itself to many ways of teaching, and 
the instructor can take advantage of this fact 
by using different methods according to the 
class, the subject, and the material. With 
books at hand, problems can be given, and 
from daily experience, actual cases can be 
used. The evaluation of books is a subject 
that makes for discussion so that it is seldom 
necessary to use the lecture method except 
for introduction or summary. To use different 
methods lends variety and is, therefore, more 
interesting for both the teacher and the class, 
In considering method there is the question 
of reviewing. In this outline general re- 
views are given their place. Those are for 
breathing spaces and opportunity to look back, 
as much as for determining the knowledge 
of the class. Short quizzes, either written 
or oral, at the beginning of each class hour 
may have more effect in fixing necessary 
points than periodical reviews. 


A problem involving both method of teach- 
ing and types of assignments is the modern 
ene based on the students’ I. Q.’s. Shall 
the rate and comprehension of reading of 
individual students be taken into account and 
assignments made accordingly? This has not 
been done for this outline. This course is 
a basis from which to work, a minimum 
that should be expected of a class in book 
evaluation. No class or class member should 
do less than this; they might do more. The 
students who have read least will come out 
of the class with developing standards. The 
others will be further enriched by new fields 
opened and a knowledge of how to use their 
cultural interests in behalf of the public. No 
course can be crystallized, as classes vary 
from year to year, extraneous influences have 
their effect, and certain books or problems 
have more significance on some occasions than 
cn others; and the instructor must make 
changes in material or method to keep her 
‘nterest alive. 

But there are always certain problems to 
be faced. The most vital perhaps is that 
cf reading, for on it depends the whole plan 
cf the outline. This involves the selection 
of books, both for preliminary reading and 
for that assigned through the year; after de- 
ciding whether classics, or modern books, or 
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both, are to be used, and how many, and 
whether a choice is to be allowed or one list 
required for all. 

Another problem is that of the ground to 
be covered in the course. Shall all classes 
of non-fiction be given equal attention? Shall 
they be considered each as a whole, or shall 
subdivisions be brought out? For instance, 
shall literature be dissected freely, all phases 
receiving attention, and shall some part of 
sociology be emphasized more than the others? 

The method of presenting the course is an 
important problem. A good outline poorly 
presented might give a class less information 
and inspiration than a poorer course presented 
in the right way. But what is the right way 
to teach book evaluation? 

These three problems, on which hang many 
lesser ones—What shall the class read? What 
shall the class be taught? and How shall 
the instructor teach it? form the basis for 
the making of an outline for book evalua- 
tion in a training class. 





The complete discussion of Miss Erskine’s 
paper by Helen E. Haines, of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, follows: 


Miss Erskine in her paper stresses prob- 
lems and disputed points rather than solu- 
tions. 

The points that primarily offer themselves 
ior discussion seem to me to be: 


1. Name of course. 

. Preliminary reading and class reading. 

3. Subjects included, selective examples and 
order of presentation. 

4. Teaching method. 


1. Name of course: “Book evaluation” in- 
stead of “book selection.” 
The term “book selection” need not neces- 
sarily imply specifically selection for library 
collections. It can, and usually does, connote 


selection of books for the reader, i. e., the 
library user. 
Both terms, “book selection” and “book 


evaluation,” imply the practice of choosing 
books for library use, whether it be the full 
process of selection for a library collection 
and for individual readers, or the more lim- 
ited but highly important practice of selection 
when necessary for borrowers. 

The term “book evaluation,” to my mind, 
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conveys a specialized and detailed expert ap- 
praisal and annotation of books. It was orig- 
inated, defined and first used by George Iles 
many years ago, and exemplified in Larned’s 
Literature of American history and in expert 
annotated bibliographies in many different 
fields. It was used to differentiate between 
simple annotation, “reader’s notes,” and spe- 
cialized appraisal, “librarian’s notes,”—re- 
spectively defined as “an annotation” and “an 
evaluation” —in library school teaching, in 
Albany and elsewhere. To me it seems a mis- 
nomer when applied to a course that represents 
what I should consider elementary, partial 
book selection. Perhaps another name could 
be devised. Perhaps, also, the name is not 
of vital importance—“‘a rose by any other 
name,”—but I think this point demands con- 
sideration. Such a simple name as “books 
and reading” appears more suitable; or “ele- 
mentary book selection,” more correct. 

Standard definitions, it may be added, are 
basic necessities in working out common 
problems in any technical field. 

In summary, “book evaluation” implies a 
specialized expert subdivision of book selec- 
tion—quite different from what this course 
represents. 


2. Preliminary reading and class reading : 


Preliminary reading: As Miss Erskine 
points out, a carefully planned selection of 
preliminary reading, as extended as possible, 
is absolutely necessary to provide a basis for 
reference, example and use in later construc- 
tive development of the course. The prob- 
lems here are well stated. 

Fifteen books as preliminary reading for 
each student seem adequate. But it seems to 
me preferable to have students read different 
books instead of having all assigned to the 
same titles. I would have the same book 
read by several students (say, three or five), 
but not by all. And I should give very care- 
ful consideration to assigning individual pre- 
liminary reading, taking into account each 
student’s age, background and apparent capa- 
bilities and ‘tastes. 

Class reading required: Here the fifteen 
books required seem to me too small a num- 
ber. This would mean the reading of fifteen 
books in thirty weeks, or two weeks to a book. 
I consider this inadequate for the purpose 
of such a course. It would mean familiarity 
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with only thirty books required for the whole 
work of the course. 

“Reading” a book in such a course as this 
should not imply word-for-word, page-for- 
page perusal. There must be a more rapid 
grasping of text; and for some books simply 
a skimming process. 


3. Subjects included, selective examples and 
order of presentation. 


On the whole, subjects included, as out- 
lined, seem very good. I would question 
the specific subject, library economy, and 
would merge the material dealt with here re- 
lating to books and reading (books about 
books) with the consideration of literature. 
The specific literature of library economy, 
1 think, should become familiar as a gen- 
eral by-product throughout the course as a 
whole, linking the literature in each field to 
that particular field. 

Of course, certain subjects must be pre- 
sented more superficially than others; science, 
useful arts and fine arts especially. 

Texts used: These include Bookman’s 
manual, Shuman, the Reading with a Pur- 
pose series; all of which seem suitable for 
a course of this character. 

Bookman’s manual is of prime value. It can, 
of course, be made the basis for much more 
extended and advanced study; it seems to me 
an indispensable tool in any book selection 
teaching. For this reason, I wish to men- 
tion the suggestion made recently by one 
of my home study book selection students, 
that it would be very useful if Bookman’s 
nanual could be obtained in an interleaved 
edition, like Mudge, for students’ use in mak- 
ing notes and references. This seems to me 
a practical and valuable suggestion, and if 
others engaged in library school teaching ap- 
prove, it might be taken up with the pub- 
lishers. 

I would also recommend here the use of 
Rogers’ Fine art of reading, at least for 
certain classes and for sense of values in 
literature. 

Class examination and observation of books: 
This is important and should be arranged for 
just as fully as possible and in as varied and 
frequent selection. 

In my own library school book selection 
teaching special attention was given to regular 


current literature display and discussion. About 
fifty current books were chosen each month, 
including as far as possible titles made fa- 
miliar by current book reviews and by Pyb- 
lishers’ Weekly checking. These were dis- 
played for a week on a shelf in the classroom, 
the books, issued to students according to their 
individual choice, taken home to be read during 
the week, or examined in school time. At the 
end of the week a class period was given to 
discussion and report upon the books in the 
display. This was a regular part of our check- 
ing of Publishers’ Weekly “weekly record” 
and closely related to the other work of the 
course. 


Order of presentation of subjects: Placing 
biography first seems to me desirable, and I 
agree with Miss Erskine’s reasons for doing 
so. 

Comparison of “fictional biography” and 
“biographic fiction” as Miss Erskine recom- 
mends would probably be useful, but the two 
merge so constantly that differentiation would 
be difficult. (The only examples that occur to 
me spontaneously are Lamb’s Genghis Khan 
and Gottfried’s Prelude to battle.) Also the 
term “biographic fiction” very often has a 
wider meaning, as applied to novels of the 
“from the cradle-to-the-grave” type. 


Why not instead make comparison of fic- 
tional biography and factual biography? This 
seems to me much more useful, in defining and 
denoting differences in two important kinds of 
biographic literature. Here examples abound, 
in all variety of style and quality—for in- 
stance, comparison between Barrington’s Glori- 
ous Apollo and Maurois’ Byron; or between 
Wyndham Lewis’ biography of Villon and 
Ryner’s fictional biography of Cervantes; or 
between Cameron Rogers’ fictional biography 
of Whitman, The magnificent idler, and the 
Whitman biography by John Freeman in the 
English Men of Letters series. 


Biography, history and travel follow in nat- 
ural, logical and satisfactory sequence. Soci- 
ology in immediate succession is good also, 
leaving a break for review and taking a fresh 
start with literature. One lesson is provided 
on translations—good in sequence to literature. 
But there is none on editions and series, and 
this seems to me important to include, even for 
so brief a course; surely some familiarity 
should be imparted concerning differences, 
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comparisons, qualities of, say, Everyman vol- 
umes, the Modern Library, the World Classics, 
and the range of the various dollar reprint 
series. Examples could include comparison of 
Cellini’s Autobiography in Everyman and in 
more expensive editions; or different editions 
of Gulliver's travels, of Dana’s Two years be- 
fore the mast, or of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
And here I should like to make a plea to the 
A. L. A. to reprint the little pamphlet by 
W. E. Foster, How to choose editions, which 
has long been out of print. There has never 
been anything quite to take its place, and if 
revised and enlarged to include later material 
on the subject, it would be of constant value 
in book selection teaching. 

It seems to me unnecessary and undesirable 
to have all students read “a philosophy,” as 
Miss Erskine recommends. Certainly, very 
few could make anything of James’ Pragma- 
tism. Durant’s Story of philosophy would be 
the best choice here to give a general basis, 
or synthesis. Also there would be more in- 
terest and more possibility of understanding 
the text in something of Bertrand Russell's, 
(Proposed roads to freedom seems to me of 
real value here), or in Lippmann’s Preface to 
morals. The choice of the “Crito” seems to 
me satisfactory for preliminary reading. 

For books about books, Plummer’s Seven 
joys of reading is good for preliminary read- 
ing. But I should consider May Lamberton 
Becker, James O’Donnell Bennett’s Much 
loved books, or Erskine’s Delight of great 
books preferable to Bishop’s “Fashions in 
Books.” Something on book history is perhaps 
advisable, if that subject is not presented in 
any other way in the full training class course. 

The weakness of the course, as regards pres- 
entation of classes of literature, I think, lies 
in the selection of books for the various sub- 
jects. The lists, and the individual titles, are 
as a whole both too heavy and too limited. 
Here are a few specific examples and sug- 
gestions : 


In biography, the Pasteur life is excellent 
for preliminary reading. But why Franklin’s 
Autobiography? why Plutarch? Neither offers 
examples that represent modern reading tastes, 
and both are infused with text-book flavor for 
the young reader. Why is nothing included of 
Strachey or Gamaliel Bradford, as type- 
examples of modern biographic writing? 
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For history, Wilson’s History of the Ameri- 
can people is elaborate and dull for the inex- 
perienced reader. Why not Parsons’ Stream 
of history, for synthesis and rapid, vivid pano- 
rama of the whole field? Why not something 
cf Parkman for a standard American example 
and Carlyle’s French Revolution for an older 
example? 

I would stress throughout the importance 
and the interest of syntheses and “outlines,” 
to give a realization of the broad contours and 
cominant characteristics of different fields of 
literature, Parsons (better than Wells) for 
history; Durant for philosophy; The winged 
horse for poetry; Macy and Barrett Wendell 
for literature. Many others might be indi- 
cated as valuable and stimulating. 

In travel the books recommended are both 
valuable and interesting (Parkman’s Oregon 
trail and Marco Polo), but they give no idea 
of modern travel literature. 


In sociology, Paine’s Rights of man seems 
to me quite unsuitable in so limited a course. 
Middletown, however, is an excellent example 
cf modern method, and is also stimulating and 
thought provoking. In this field I recommend 
such material as Chase’s Men and machines, 
or Russell’s Marriage and morals. Harry 
Elmer Barnes’ volume, Living in the twentieth 
century, is a valuable synthesis for sociology 
and science. Books in this class noted in Miss 
Erskine’s outline seem to me, as a whole, lack- 
ing in stimulation and in presentation of mod- 
ern thought. 


In literature the selection is thoroughly in- 
adequate and with undue text-book flavor. 
There is no poetry at all, in any present day 
appeal; no modern drama, no modern thought. 
Why choose an essay by Paul Elmer More 
when there are Morley, Lucas, Chesterton and 
so many more to choose from who are appeal- 
ing and alluring to inexperienced readers? 

The selection in religion seems very archaic 
and limited; I can see no reason for reading 
anything from the Bible. 


For the 400’s the selection is good, but I 
would also recommend that attention be given 
to Fowler’s Dictionary of modern English 
usage—that repository of wit, humor, literary 
taste, knowledge and authority in the use of 
English in speech and literary expression. It 
will help impart a sense of literary values; 
style, standards, content. 
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In science, Huxley is quite out of date. 
Why not Jeans, or Slosson, or Floyd Darrow? 
Fabre is good. If something of Darwin is 
desired, the Voyage of the Beagle is the best 
of his work to set before the inexperienced 
reader. 


Ruskin’s Seven lamps of architecture is not 
now important or especially readable as re- 
quired reading for art; Clive Bell or Helen 
Gardner are distinctly preferable. 


4. Teaching method: 


Personally I believe in the lecture method— 
when the teacher knows and can synthesize the 
subjects. Like Professor Rogers, I suppose 
my own method is very simple and old fash- 
icned, but a course in which the students do all 
the work—are plunged over their heads in 
“projects” of one kind and another, and driven 
from bibliographies to card catalog to make 
unending lists in subjects of which they have 
no complete inner vision or rounded acquaint- 
unce—seems to me to result in a mass of short 
separate threads of information but not in a 
woven, unified texture of understanding. I 
agree with Professor Rogers and would apply 
to library school teaching (of book selection, 
at least) what he says concerning the teaching 
of literature: “It is not, I take it, the job of 
a teacher of literature to go over a text with 
students paragraph by paragraph, pointing out 
minutiae or trying to bring them out by 
Socratic questioning. It is his business to fur- 
nish explanatory blue-prints, to make maps, to 
give bird’s-eye views, to show relationships, to 
orient the student, in short, in the author and 
civilization under consideration.” This is the 
method possible through the lecture, which 
seems to me of great value and importance in 
library school teaching—and also, I should 
suppose, in a training class course, though on 
this I cannot speak from personal experience. 

Without the lecture there is no skeleton of 
the subject on which to build, no summary to 
impress the chief points. Of course, the teach- 
ing method as a whole must be mixed: discus- 
sion, project, individual assignment must also 
be included. All class work and its develop- 
ment must be flexible and must be changed, 
modified, adapted, from year to year. 

Miss Erskine’s outline makes no reference 
to instruction and practice in annotation, i. e., 
in making written reports (“evaluation”) of a 
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book. I should like to know what method is 
followed here, what points brought out, what 
forms used. How are compression, clarity, ac- 
curacy, effectiveness in reporting upon or 
judging an individual book, taught? If writ. 
ten annotation of books is not taught, then 
how do students acquire facility in judging and 
expressing their judgment concerning a book? 

Nor is any class work indicated in compari- 
sen of books, i. e., indication of superior merit 
as contrasted with inferior quality. Such spe- 
cific comparison is one of the most effective 
methods of making clear standards of judg- 
ment. Even the most inexperienced student 
can gain a certain sense of selection values by 
comparison, say, of an Abbott history with a 
Parkman volume, of a poem by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox and one by Edna Millay. 

As outlined I cannot feel that this course 
conveys sufficiently a method for developing 
discrimination in analysis of literature. Also 
I feel strongly that it fails to represent ade- 
quately present day literature. The books 
chosen are too often archaic and would give 
very little idea of contemporary literature. 
Many are almost unreadable to an immature 
mind, and certainly they do not represent the 
books that are most in demand by readers or 
borrowers. It would seem to me very impor- 
tant to have much more extensive lists and to 
give choice or varying assignments to stu- 
dents, so that the number of books read or 
discussed in each class of literature would be 
much increased. 


To summarize: 


Whatever such a course as this may be 
called, teaching books is really what is desired 
and intended. 

To do this effectively demands knowledge 
cf, love of, and enthusiasm for, books. 

It requires also realization of the different 
backgrounds of individual stude..s, and the 
fitting of means to the end in view. 

The method employed should enable students 
to do four things: define, denote, compare, and 
enjoy. And to enable students to do these 
things they must be done in the teaching itself. 

This particular branch of library school or 
training class teaching can be made an endur- 
ing influence and a remembered delight to 
most young people. It can open a whole 
world of new interests and new values and 
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permanently enrich the inner life. Not for 
all, of course; there must be the responsive 
chord in the individual. But only those who 
have this response, either potential or already 
established, should be considered as adapted 
for work with books and chosen for library 
training. 





In the course of the general discussion it 
was recommended that because of the value of 
including fiction with non-fiction the two be 
taught together in one course, and that the 
study of book annotation and publishers be in- 
corporated with it also. 

Attention was called to the recent investi- 
gations of reading interests and to the oppor- 
tunity of the training class to base book 
courses on the results of the individual libra- 
ry’s study of the prevailing interests of its 
readers. 

The Professional Training Section held its 
business session following this discussion. 
Officers elected for 1930-31 by the Profes- 
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sional Training Section are: Chairman, Mrs. 
Mary Duncan Carter, McGill University Li- 
brary School, Montreal, Canada; Secretary, 
Nina C. Brotherton, Simmons College School 
of Library Science, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Owing to the late hour and the small num- 
ber of persons remaining for the business 
meeting of the Training Class Section, the 
proceedings were brief and informal. 

The report of the Nominating Committee as 
submitted in writing by the chairman, Lucy 
L. Morgan, Detroit Public Library, was read. 
On motion the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was accepted and the following officers 
declared elected for the coming year: Chair- 
man, Mrs. Vera S. Cooper, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Florence S. Taylor, Public Library, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Cora M. Beatty, Secretary, 
Training Class Section. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 


The Public Documents Round Table was 
held Saturday morning, June 28, with Mary P. 
Billingsley presiding in the absence of the 
chairman, James B. Childs. About one hun- 
dred and fifty people were in attendance. 

The report of James B. Childs, chairman of 
the Committee, was read by the Secretary (see 
A. L. A. Bulletin, May 1930, p. 159). A 
discussion followed on the bill to enlarge the 
number of depository libraries, which was in- 
troduced into the U. S. Senate on February 1, 
1930, by Mr. Johnson of California as S. 3402, 
71st Congress, 2d session, and also was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives on 
February 15, 1930, by Mr. Andresen of Min- 
nesota as H. R. 9936, 71st Congress, 2d ses- 
sion. Herman H. B. Meyer, director of Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
when asked by the Chairman to express his 


opinion, stated that, in his judgment, no action 
should be taken on the bill in the absence of 
definite approval by Dr. Putnam of the pro- 
visions relating to the Library of Congress. 
Katharine Reed, of Lombard College, Gales- 
burg (Ill.), made a motion that correspond- 
ence be undertaken in order to remove the 
objections pointed out by Mr. Meyer. Albert 
C. Read, Public Library, Los Angeles, sec- 
onded the motion. He also moved to amend 
the motion by suggesting that the Superintend- 
ent of Documents be authorized to supply ad- 
ditional copies of documents to large public 
libraries for use in branches. After some dis- 
cussion, Mr. Read withdrew the amendment, 
and the motion as originally stated was passed. 
The importance of communication with sen- 
ators and representatives was stressed. 

The discussion was followed by a paper on 


SECURING AND RECORDING PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AT THE 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY* 


By Mrs. Nettje T. Suimer, Serials Division, Public Library, Los Angeles 


I. Selection 
About two years ago it became evident that 


* Abridged. 


a revision of our list of documents, state, 
municipal and foreign, would be necessary in 
order to use our shelf space to the best advan- 
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All titles in the document check-list at 
that time were submitted to department heads 
and a decision asked for along the line of our 
needs as they had been developing, and the re- 
sult was that a group of western states, but 
including also Massachusetts and New York, 
was selected for inclusive admission to our new 


tage. 


check-list. The same plan was followed with 
municipal documents. When the whole mat- 
ter of public documents was threshed out two 
years ago, it was decided to gather foreign 
documents, particularly from Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Central and South America and of 
Japan, China, India, Australia, and all coun- 
tries in the Pacific Ocean so far as published 
in English, Spanish or French. In the matter 
of British documents, we had, of course, a 
complete set of the parliamentary debates and 
the Command papers beginning with 1927, etc. 
Being a federal document depository, we re- 
ceive automatically most of the series pub- 
lished. 


II. Branch Collections 


One of our difficulties is that of not being 
able to secure enough copies of federal docu- 
ments for our branches before they go out of 
print. Of course, we are learning that it is 
more and more impossible to secure documents 
gratis and in sending to the Superintendent 
first we save the time of sending to the depart- 
ment only to learn that the supply for free 
distribution is exhausted. However much we 
may deplore the fact, our expenses for docu- 
ments are growing so fast, that soon we shall 
not be able to advise young librarians of the 
cheap, even though still authoritative, public 
document, as reference material for a small 
and impecunious library. All depository docu- 
ments, also state documents, received in the 
main library are glanced through, with a view 
to their popularity and usefulness at branches. 


III. Records 


In a departmentalized library such as Los 
Angeles Public, specialization necessarily 
brings concentration. In the matter of rec- 
ords particularly, it has become more and 
more evident that consolidation is indicated. 
Where there had been a continuations check- 
list in the order department, a document rec- 
ord in the catalog department, periodical in 
the periodical department, now all records have 
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been gathered together in one place under a 
new serials division. Continuations, serial doc- 
uments, and periodicals, whether secured by 
purchase or gift, are all ordered and recorded 
in one place using one system. We have been 
using for over a year now the Acme visible 
system, chosen for its practical simplicity and 
economy of space. Follow-up is indicated by 
sets of colored signals. For new serial titles, 
we have devised a slip, or as we in the serials 
division call it, to distinguish it from other 
slips, a “ticket,” without which the serial can- 
not enter the kingdoms of the catalog and 
serials check-list. 





Several members of the staff of the Los 
Angeles Public Library discussed the paper. 
Oak Amidon said that this system of record- 
ing was working very satisfactorily for the 
various departments, including the branches, 
He said that the branches now were preferring 
serials to separate books. He also spoke of 
the dangers in limitation in collection. Albert 
C. Read spoke of the expense of collecting 
documents, aside from the purchase price, the 
labor of handling being very large proportion- 
ately. Anne F. Leidendeker said that they 
were building up as rapidly as possible a re- 
search department for the Pacific Coast to 
both sides of the ocean, and are including only 
material as demanded for actual needs. 

Harriet M. Skogh of the Illinois State Li- 
brary mentioned the difficulty of securing espe- 
cially valuable state publications. Others joined 
in the discussion, pointing out the need for 
greater cooperation on the part of the various 
states, and a larger staff in the documents 
division of the Library of Congress in order 
to list more promptly these documents in the 
Monthly Check-list of State Publications. 

P. L. Windsor, director of the University 
of Illinois Library and Library School, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry concerning the mimeo- 
graphed Outline for the course in United 
States government publications as sources of 
information for libraries, compiled by Anne 
M. Boyd, stated that a revised edition soon 
will appear in book form. Changes in the 
form of the compilation have been suggested 
so as to make an appeal to the general public. 
Nevertheless, the book will adhere strictly to 
its one purpose, that of providing a course on 
public documents for the use of students in 
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library school. It will be printed by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, and will be released 
from the press this autumn. 

Descriptive list for use in acquiring and dis- 
carding United States government periodical 
mimeographed statements, compiled by the 
Bibliography Committee of the financial group 
of the Special Libraries Association, has also 
been issued in mimeographed form. It has 
proved its worth, and the edition is almost 
exhausted. Marguerite Burnett, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York Library, 
stated that if the demand warrants it, a new 
edition will be issued. 

F. R. Cowell, formerly of his Majesty’s 
Stationary Office, now on a tour made possible 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, spoke infor- 
mally of the comparative study which he is 





making of the methods in production and dis- 
tribution of official publications. He expects 
to continue his studies with the public docu- 
ments of the principal countries on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

Mr. Cowell suggested that the most con- 
venient method of obtaining British govern- 
ment publications in the U. S. A. was through 
the British Library of Information, 5 East 
45th Street, New York City, which holds a 
small stock of the more popular recent 
publications. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VIRGINIA STATE DOCUMENTS : 
SCOPE AND METHOpS, by Wilmer L. Hall, was 
next on the program. Due to lack of time, 
Mr. Hall read only part of his fine paper. 
Alice J. Haines, California State Library, 
opened the discussion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VIRGINIA STATE DOCUMENTS: SCOPE AND METHODS* 
By Witmer L. HAL, Virginia State Library 


Virginia has been fortunate in the number 
and quality of the bibliographies dealing with 
its literature. Most of these works have been 
issued by the Virginia State Library in its 
various series of publications, notable compila- 
tions by other agencies or individuals being 
few. The Virginia State Library instituted, 
in 1906, its program for a general bibiogra- 
phy of Virginia. At a meeting of the library 
board, on March 15 of that year, provision 
was made for such a work, and Mr. William 
Claytom-Torrence was appointed bibliogra- 
pher. Mr. Torrence began the actual work of 
compiling a list of Virginiana, which he de- 
fined as works which “bear the imprint of the 
Virginia press, which were written by Vir- 
ginians or which relate specifically to Virginia.” 
The Colonial period was chosen for the first 
part of the work. The Bulletin of the Vir- 
ginia State Library, of which seventeen vol- 
umes have been issued from 1908 to date, 
largely consists of bibliographies of certain 
groups of books and other material which 
have a period, regional or subject relation. 

The issues of this Bulletin with which this 
paper is particularly concerned are the three 
entitled A bibliography of Virginia, and those 
entitled Check-list of Virginia state publica- 
tions. 


* Abridged. 





It became apparent that a printed catalog of 
current Virginia documents was very much 
needed. It was considered that a catalog which 
would list and index conveniently the publi- 
cations of the state, thereby making their scope 
and usefulness generally known, would be an 
added inducement to state agencies to furnish 
us their publications more promptly and more 
completely. Lacking entire completeness, how- 
ever, being, in fact, a record only of what was 
received by the State Library and State Law 
Library, I decided to entitle our annual pub- 
lication a Check-list rather than a catalog or 
bibliography. 

Our acquisition of current state documents 
has been increasingly facilitated by the pro- 
gress which has been made in the centralized 
control of state printing. Gradually more 
state printing has been brought within the 
control of the office of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Printing, now the division of purchase and 
printing. 

Both because our library cataloging is done 
in accordance with the practice of the Library 
of Congress in its printed cards and because I 
consider that such a practice embodies the re- 
sults of comprehensive experience and high 
bibliographical technique, I have adhered to 
these standards. 

A bibliography of Virginia. Part II. Con- 
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taining the titles of the printed official docu- 
ments of the commonwealth. 1776-1916, pub- 
lished in 1917, as Bulletin of the Virginia 
State Library, v. 10, No. 1-4, is the most com- 
prehensive bibliography of the printed docu- 
ments of Virginia. It contains more than 
1,400 pages, and over 15,000 item numbers, 
besides other matter relating to Virginia docu- 
ments and printing. Within its defined limits 
and field, this bibliography therefore attempts 
to give a complete record of Virginia state 
publications, either by exact title where pos- 
sible, or by supplied title where the document 
or definite record was not available. 

The bibliography of state publications now 
in process of compilation is designed to bridge 
the period from 1916 to 1926, when the annual 
Check-list begins. No rigid rule has been 
adopted for the interpretation of official pub- 
lications. Typewritten or mimeographed mat- 
ter, leaflets, formal notices, and similar mate- 
rial are generally omitted although the more 
important of such issues are not excluded. I 
believe that all will agree that, in the case of 
a bibliography of state documents extending 
over a number of years, the chronological ar- 
rangement is the best for reference. There 
should be a full bibliographical description 
of each work and the bibliographer should 
maintain fidelity as to title, imprint, collation, 
size and description in order to identify clearly 
each work or edition. 

We need also a check-list, arranged after 
the manner of Check-list of United States 
public documents, 1789-1909 . . . compiled 
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under direction of the superintendent of docy- 
ments, to enable one to get at the complete bib. 
liography of every department. Arranged in 
archival form and grouping subsidiary and 
related agencies, this check-list should include 
historical and descriptive notes which would 
account for changes in corporate names, in 
titles, etc. Such a check-list is part of our 
bibliographical plan and considerable work has 
been done on it. 

A. F. Kuhlman of the University of Chicago 
libraries read a memorandum on the work of 
the Social Science Research Council Commit- 
tee on Public Administration. He said further 
that research will be impeded greatly unless we 
have such work as Mr. Hall has outlined. 

The bulk of the material which the Com- 
mittee on Public Administration desires to 
provide for, in attempting to establish a series 
of regional and state centers primarily for the 
collection of material of interest to students of 
government, is public documents, federal, state 
and local. The Committee is also interested in 
developing in a few centers substantial collec- 
tions of documents of foreign countries. 

Mabel W. Thomas of the Oakland Free 
Library made a motion which was seconded 
and carried, that we express our appreciation 
of the outstanding work being done by the 
Virginia State Library, not only for its refer- 
ence value, but also as a standard for other 
states to follow, and that we hope that the 
project may be carried out as planned. 


Autce J. Haines, Secretary. 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 


State wide publicity, with the emphasis 
on methods of promoting county library 
systems, was the keynote of the Publicity 
Round Table held on Tuesday evening, 


June 24, Donald K. Campbell, Public Library, 
Haverhill (Mass.), presiding. The meeting 
opened with an address on: 


VALUABLE MEDIUMS IN STATE PUBLICITY WORK* 
By Mrs. May Dexter HENSHALL, California State Library, Sacramento 


An emblem dear to the hearts of Cali- 
fornians is the county library sign. It is 
so significant and friendly. It is large 


enough (17%”x12”) and colorful enough 
to attract attention. Its sunny background 


* Abridged. 


indicative of our Golden State contains a 
circle of white from which stands forth in 
black type the words “California County 
Free Library.” This circle encloses as the 
heart of the sign, shelves of books voicing 
an invitation to the residents to use their 




















county library branch and informing the 
traveling public that it is perfectly feasible 
for rural people to have public library serv- 
ice. There are over four thousand branches 
of county libraries in California. The great 
majority of them are marked by this sign. 
Travelers see it all over inhabited places 
of this state. Mountains, deserts, valleys 
are dotted with them. It modestly an- 
nounces its relationship to the small town 
library which is a branch of the county 
library. It hobnobs with the Bell telephone 
sign in many places. It proudly attaches 
itself to Uncle Sam’s post offices or gov- 
ernment forest buildings. It is perfectly at 
home on the buildings of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric or Great Western power 
plants, It is glad to take its place with a 
motley array of signs blazoning forth cig- 
arettes, soft drinks, gasoline, groceries and 
other commodities. It particularly delights 
in attaching itself to a fence post, tree or 
gateway to direct borrowers to a county 
library branch in a sparsely populated re- 
gion. Where people go it goes to tell the 
story of county library service. 

For many years the State Library has 
maintained an exhibit at the annual state 
fair which lasts eight or ten days and last 
year was attended by some 450,000 people. 
It gives wide publicity, for the big purpose 
of the fair is to display exhibits and almost 
every county in the state participates as 
well as all types of business houses and 
various organizations. To give publicity to 
the California county library system the 
large electrically lighted county library 
map of California and Sacramento County 
used at the A. L. A. conference in Phila- 
delphia is maintained in a prominent place 
in the Agricultural Building. To empha- 
size this publicity the county libraries 
financed the making of thousands of county 
library fans bearing on one side the county 
library sign and on the other information 
regarding California county libraries. Each 
day a county librarian and State Library 
staff member passed out fans to multitudes 
of adults. The fans served to suggest many 
questions by the visitors and gave an op- 
portunity to explain the county library 
system and to illustrate from the electri- 
cally lighted map points that needed clari- 
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fying visually. People from counties of 
California which are without county libra- 
ries and tourists from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Pacific were among the interested 
recipients of this novel bit of publicity. 


In 1922 Sacramento held an unusual 
celebration lasting for a week called “The 
Days of ’49” during which men, women, 
and children dressed in the quaint and un- 
comfortable clothes used during the period 
of The covered wagon. Men wore beards, 
store fronts were changed, show cases were 
filled with relics of °49, water troughs and 
hitching posts were in evidence, and the 
capital city of the state slipped back in 
atmosphere to the days when Sutter’s Fort 
was a defense against the Indians. There 
was a heavy demand upon the California 
department of the State Library for all 
material bearing upon the costumes and 
customs of pioneer days. Show cases were 
installed in the rotunda of the State Capi- 
tol and filled with rare relics of exceeding 
historical value. Each case contained an 
invitation to visit the State Library. The 
exhibit attracted wide attention and brought 
into the State Library many people who 
were unfamiliar with the institution. This 
type of publicity was so successful that the 
cases have been maintained continuously 
for the past eight years with frequent 
changes of exhibits so as to give publicity 
to different departments of the library, but 
always featuring Californiana. Literally 
thousands of people have lingered over 
these exhibits as they have passed through 
the rotunda and the publicity they have 
given cannot be measured. 

County fairs are much in vogue in Cali- 
fornia. They serve as excellent oppor- 
tunities for county librarians as exhibitors 
to give effective county-wide publicity to 
book service for rural people. Most at- 
tractive and original booths are maintained 
with the county librarian usually in charge 
to meet the many visitors from all sections 
of the county. 

Occasionally county library branches are 
so situated that window space is provided 
for book displays. Resourceful custodians 


by frequent, attractive, and timely exhibits 
of books, pictures, magazines, etc., adver- 
tise the resources of the county library, 
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widen the horizon of their borrowers, and 
increase their number. The custodian of 
an attractive county library branch in a 
florist shop in a small town increased her 
own business and that of the county library 
during the planting season by window dis- 
plays of potted plants, flowers and bulbs 
interspersed with books and magazines 
pertaining to them. 

Book Week naturally lends itself to a 
perfect orgy of library advertising. In- 
numerable exhibits, book talks both per- 
sonal and by radio and many newspaper 
articles on the subject cause the public to 
be fully aware of the function of their 
libraries. 

County library publicity fits in admir- 
ably with the Better Homes Week in the 
country. This particular week is not re- 
stricted to new homes in towns and cities 
but has been made to apply also to the im- 
provement of the old homes of rural peo- 
ple. A home demonstration agent with a 
caravan of rural women visits these re- 
modeled homes. The county librarian ac- 
companies them, becomes better acquainted 
with the women and through her talks 
links up the library more closely with their 
daily interests. 

American Education Week, Raisin Week, 
Egg Week, Asparagus Week, and other 
special weeks devised for various reasons 
afford the librarians the occasion to give 
opportune information concerning the value 
of the library to the public. 

County libraries that can afford aids to 
visualize the work of their institutions 
find good publicity investments in county 
library map post cards showing headquar- 
ters, community branches and_ school 
branches; a large county library map for 
exhibit purposes; official paper with the 
county library sign on the envelope; up-to- 
date pictures of the county library head- 
quarters and branches to keep on file in 
the local library; also copies of the pic- 
tures to send to a central county library 
collection kept in the State Library for the 
wide publicity which can be given from a 
state institution. 

Library publicity through radio talks is 
very much in its infancy in California. 
City libraries, county libraries and the 
State Library have given talks over the 


radio. Too often the hour assigned for 
the broadcasting is when many people are 
not at home. However, occasional results 
lure librarians on to renewed effort. For 
instance a talk was given over the radio on 
county library service to schools. A few 
days afterwards the president of a P. T. A, 
wrote to the State Librarian that she had 
heard the talk over the radio and requested 
a speaker on the subject for their next 
P. T. A. meeting. A speaker was sent and 
it resulted in the school’s becoming a 
branch of the county library to the great 
benefit of the teachers and pupils. 

The School of Librarianship, University 
of California, gives a course on county 
library administration and law. After a 
thorough study of the California county 
library system the students are given a 
day’s trip by the librarian of the Alameda 
County Library to see the various types 
of branch libraries for rural people. 

Far flung publicity through personal 
contact has been demonstrated by the suc- 
cession of delightful library visitors from 
foreign countries. California librarians 
have had the pleasure of entertaining visi- 
tors from England, Scotland, Belgium, 
India, Iceland, British Columbia, Sweden, 
Russia, South Africa, and Bulgaria. For- 
eign visitors to California who desire to 
study and observe our county library sys- 
tem come first to the State Library to ob- 
tain personally an idea of the fundamental 
principles of our county library law and 
to understand the California library system 
as a whole. With a definite itinerary 
planned the visitors go to county libraries 
of varying sizes where the county librarians 
have definitely planned trips to show 
county library headquarters and branches. 


County librarians are constantly further- 
ing a knowledge of their local library by 
personal contacts in their respective coun- 
ties. Various means are used. Visiting 
their branches is a part of county library 
service and is the finest kind of local pub- 
licity. Holding meetings of custodians of 
branches and enabling them to become ac- 
quainted with one another, the staff of the 
county library, and the resources of the 
county library is fine local publicity. Some 
librarians enter very closely into the activ- 
ities of different clubs and the county li- 
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brary becomes widely known and used 
through the county librarian’s contact with 
farm centers, home demonstration agents, 
Pp. T. A. organizations, business and pro- 
fessional women’s clubs, county chambers 
of commerce, granges and literary clubs 
of all types. 

Sometimes county libraries are estab- 
lished in mountainous counties or those 
with large desert areas, making publicity 
through personal contact extremely diffi- 
cult. This situation has in a measure been 
solved by county librarians who send out 
monthly mimeographed circular letters to 
the custodians of branches giving interest- 
ing items concerning library affairs, bits of 
information which will aid them in giving 
better library service and a personal touch 
which helps to bring a closer bond of inter- 
est. Even in large accessible and populous 
counties this contact between the county 
librarian and the branch custodians is ef- 
fectively worked out in more pretentious 
ways according to the financial status of 
the county library. In either event the 
better understanding of the system by the 
branch custodians results in improved serv- 
ice to patrons, which is the finest kind of 
publicity. 

Many counties of California have county 
chambers of commerce and much attractive 
literature is issued by them. They afford 
excellent opportunities for wide advertising 
of library advantages. The San Diego Maga- 
gine, a journal of community development, 
published monthly by the county chamber 
of commerce, contained a delightful article 
recently on “Circulating the County Li- 
brary from Lagunas to the Sea” written 
by the county librarian. 

At the extreme northern end of the state 
another chamber of commerce issued a 
beautifully illustrated folder showing the 
magnificent groves of redwoods of Hum- 
boldt County and among the inducements 
offered for people to go to Eureka, the 
county seat, were the Eureka Public Li- 
brary and Humboldt County Library. 

Sometime ago the magazine, Western 
Truck Owner, printed an illustrated article 
covering over four pages on the remarkable 
service of the Los Angeles County Library 
entitled, “Knowledge by the Truck Load.” 
Four of the illustrations showed pictures 
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of county library auto trucks in which loads 
of bags of books are taken to community 
and school branches of the county library 
and from which they are returned to head- 
quarters. The entire interesting article 
was filled with valuable information con- 
cerning the Los Angeles County Library. 
At the last the editor had deftly added four 
terse paragraphs advertising the durability 
of the Goodyear, Firestone, Dayton, Miller 
and General tires used on the county li- 
brary trucks. Isn’t that a suggestion for 
future publicity between business firms and 
libraries? Surely business firms and libra- 
ries have many allied interests. 

The rural people of California link the 
county libraries very closely with their 
daily interests. A striking illustration of 
this is the fact that since May, 1928, arti- 
cles by the County Librarian of Sacra- 
mento County have been given front page 
space continuously in the Sacramento Farm 
Bureau Monthly. These articles are of 
such wide interest that eight other Cali- 
fornia farm bureau monthlies now incor- 
porate them into their magazines. 

For seven years library publicity has 
been given monthly through the Library 
News Department of the Western Journal 
of Education, a prominent educational 
magazine of California. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Cali- 
fornia is a very strong educational organ- 
ization. The president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is a 
Californian. Its publications are widely 
read. In The Parent-Teacher Courier, 
Ninth District which comprises San Diego 
and Imperial counties, an illustrated article 
was printed on “The County Library, Its 
Value and Aid to School Work.” These 
publications present an excellent oppor- 
tunity to give an understanding of both 
community and school library service. 

The Los Angeles School Journal of No- 
vember 18, 1929, was a special “Book Week 
Number.” It was replete with book inter- 
est and contained articles on “The Na- 
tion’s Library,” “Interesting Manuscripts 
in the Henry E. Huntington Collection,” 
“The California State Library,” “The Los 
Angeles County Library,” and many other 
articles of general library interest. This 
recognition on the part of school journals 
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of the wide scope of libraries is most de- 
sirable publicity. 

The magazine, The American County, is 
the official publication of the Western 
States County Officials Association, County 
Supervisors Association of California and 
other official organizations covering the 
164 counties of the five western states. 
One of its owners and also its editor is a 
supervisor of Kern County, California. 
Through his fine understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Kern County Library, fre- 
quent county library publicity is given 
through the columns of this magazine 
which is so widely read by supervisors 
who have the power to establish county 
libraries. 

There is a big field for extending vital 
information in an attractive way through 
the many publications issued by chambers 
of commerce, business firms, farm bureaus, 
schools, parent-teacher associations, county 
officials and others not mentioned. 

It is difficult to speak of publicity and 
not mention the press, for the newspapers 
of California are most generous in giving 
space to timely library information of sig- 
nificance to the public. 

That all of these avenues of approach 
have been effective in California is borne 
out by the fact that public library service 
is accessible to 97 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the state. 





Mrs. J. L. Thornton, publicity chairman 
of the California Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, outlined methods of promoting Par- 
ent-Teacher Association activities in Cali- 
fornia cities and counties. The Parent- 
Teacher Association has achieved a high 
degree of success in identifying itself with 
movements to promote the quality and 
quantity of schools and school work in 
California, and in identifying itself with 
the general public. Personal enthusiasm; 
personal contact; mutual interests of par- 
ents; state, county, and national periodi- 
cals; speakers, and friendly codperation of 
the newspapers have each played a large 
part in state wide publicity efforts of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton stressed the similarity of purpose which 
appears in many of the activities of libra- 
ries and schools, and pointed out methods 
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in which each type of organization could 
be mutually helpful. 

John O. Northcutt, assistant publicity 
agent for the Department of Water and 
Power, Los Angeles, gave the newspaper- 
man’s point of view on the public library 
as news and news-maker. He wove his 
talk, a spontaneous and sparkling one, 
around two important points. He said 
that to the good newspaperman news was 
“sticking out all over the walls” of a pub- 
lic library. What the library publicity 
worker needed to do was to disassociate 
himself from the point of view of a worker 
in the library, and look at his job from the 
outside, as the average visitor sees it. If 
he can visualize what interests attract this 
average visitor, those same interests are 
material for a newspaper’s columns. 

The newspaper editor appreciates direct, 
positive, practical activity from librarians 
who furnish library stories, and will react 
quickly and in a friendly manner to the 
library worker who drops the “institutional 
air,” and is able to project himself into the 
point of view of the newspaper when deal- 
ing in library news. Mr. Northcutt’s quick 
wit and vigorous approach to his subject, 
and generous willingness to answer ques- 
tions from the floor, brought a quick re- 
sponse from his audience, who kept him 
busy answering questions after his sched- 
uled talk was finished. Mrs. Henshall, 
during the discussion, suggested that such 
talks on publicity would be of distinct 
value to students as a part of their library 
school courses, citing the opinion that an 
early duplicate of Mr. Northcutt’s talk 
would have enabled many librarians now 
struggling with library publicity to avoid 
journalistic mistakes which have had to 
be unlearned through experience. 

The publicity exhibits at the conference 
this year were valuable browsing ground 
for the library worker. The American Li- 
brary Association publicity department had 
arranged three exhibits: one of annual re- 
ports of public libraries which had departed 
from the standardized institutional form, 
and were published with the aim of greater 
attraction to the public; a second table con- 
taining annual reports of institutions akin 
to libraries, which were especially attrac- 
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tive in make-up, and a collection of library 
scrap books with news clippings which had 
appealed successfully to public reading 
interest. In addition to these, the Los 
Angeles County Library had a booth de- 
yoted to its valuable publicity activities, 
and the Los Angeles Public Library, which 
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has developed its publicity service to a 
high degree of success under its director 
of publicity, Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, 
had an unusually complete and helpful ex- 
hibit of its activity in library promotion 
through print. 

Donatp K. CAMPBELL, Chairman. 


RADIO BROADCASTING ROUND TABLE 


The report of the Committee on Library 
Radio Broadcasting was given at a closed 
meeting, Friday, June 27, Luther L. Dickerson, 
Public Library, Indianapolis, chairman, pre- 
siding. The report consisted of a summary 
of data obtained from ninety-four libraries, 
together with comments thereon and recom- 
~ mendations for further investigations. 


Library Experience in Broadcasting 


A letter was sent to 550 public, college and 
university libraries, asking for a statement of 
the library’s experience in radio broadcasting 
under the following topics: 


1. Radio broadcasting by the library or 
members of the staff independently arranged 
or as a part of other programs. 

2. Book or literary programs given in your 
community. 

3. Library cooperation (including book lists, 
publicity, etc.), with radio programs. 

4. Suggestions or comments concerning li- 
braries and the radio. 


Ninety-four libraries replied to this letter. 
Of the ninety-four, forty-five replied that they 
were not engaging in radio broadcasting of any 
kind, twenty-four are cooperating with local 
stations, women’s clubs, parent-teacher organ- 
izations, Y. M. C. A.’s and university exten- 
sion divisions in occasional broadcastings, or 
are furnishing material to stations which 
broadcast it at their own discretion. These 
programs range from one talk a year to a 
series of eight or ten. Twenty-five libraries 
have engaged in radio broadcasting or are en- 
gaging in it to the extent of sponsoring a defi- 
nite program at regular intervals and on a 
definite schedule. The majority of these pro- 
grams are on a weekly basis. They vary in 
time from ten minutes to one hour, and several 
are on the air as often as four times during 
the week. The subject matter of the pro- 
grams is book discussions, book reviews, story 


telling, children’s reading, library news, library 
opportunities, and descriptions of various li- 
brary departments. 


Of the twenty-five libraries which have at 
one time or another broadcast regularly, thir- 
teen have discontinued the broadcasting experi- 
ment. Among the reasons given for the dis- 
continuance of the broadcasting are the fol- 
lowing: the crowding out of library programs 
in favor of commercial programs; the reor- 
ganization of stations; the allotting of inap- 
propriate or unpopular hours to library pro- 
grams, resulting in little response from the 
radio audience; the prevalence of programs in 
which only the recent books are reviewed, 
which brings about an overstimulation of in- 
terest in books for which there is a natural 
demand, and the extra work involved in the 
preparation of programs and the procuring of 
speakers, either on the staff or elsewhere, who 
have the ability to broadcast. 


“We find,” writes Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, “that al- 
though people listened in, and the reviews were 
well worth while from our point of view, the 
broadcaster did not feel his time profitably 
enough invested. . . . Cooperation with pro- 
grams other than those sponsored by the li- 
brary is not advisable because the ideas of 
broadcasters as to what books should be re- 
viewed, and the general purpose of radio book 
talks, vary greatly, and are not always the 
same as the view held by the public library, as 
to the sensationalism of the appeal or presenta- 
tion, or the quality of the books. If the idea 
of radio reviews can be tied up with purpose- 
ful reading, rather than the less valuable 
notion of getting the public to rush like a 
flock of sheep from one new book to another, 
we shall have accomplished something.” 


Hiller C. Wellman of Springfield ( Mass.) 
says: “The results in increased circulation of 
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the books reviewed seemed to be not worth the 
time and labor involved, and the broadcasting 
was discontinued.” 


“Evident results were quite scattered,” 
writes Edna G. Moore, of Duluth (Minn.). 
“The audience was a fluctuating one attracted 
largely by the speakers, and when we tried to 
get an expression of interest in seeing the 
series continued, we got very few. It seemed 
to us that the result of the talks were not 
worth the effort put into them, and they have 
been discontinued for this year at least.”— 
Elizabeth M. Smith, Albany (N. Y.). 

The Library Association of Portland, Ore- 
gon, discontinued its programs because of the 
disorganization of the radio station. Anne M. 
Mulheron says: “I feel that this is worth 
while, although it is hard to get tangible re- 
sults. When we are offered space free I do 
not think we can afford to neglect the oppor- 
tunity because we cannot tell how widespread 
it is... . The biggest thing we do is to open 
our own radio, which was given to us, for the 
big national broadcasts. It is open for the 
Hollywood Bowl, the Damrosch and Atwater 
Kent programs. We also open it for such 
things as the Edison celebration, presidential 
speeches, etc.” 

The Racine Public Library (Wis.) discon- 
tinued its programs because the staff were du- 
bious about the results of the broadcasting. 
M. Louise Hunt says: “My observation has 
been that people pay very little attention to 
the small local radio stations. .. . I have often 
felt that it would be of much greater value 
to libraries in general if a few good programs 
could be given from the large stations having 
a nation-wide hook-up. If book reviews or 
talks leading toward the use of books and 
libraries could be given occasionally in this 
way they would reach a much larger number 
and make more impression on people than do 
the local talks.” 

Examining the letters of the libraries ac- 
tively engaged at the present in broadcasting, 
we find a variety of opinion as to the value of 
the broadcast. The Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary is broadcasting programs on children’s 
reading. The Supervisor of Children’s Work 
writes: “We receive many letters after each 
talk, expressing appreciation. . . . We think 
radio broadcasting is well worth while.” 

The San Diego Public Library broadcasts 


half-hour weekly book reviews. Cornelia D, 
Plaister writes: ‘“We are still to be con- 
vinced that the time and effort necessary in 
preparation of such broadcasting as we have 
done are worth while. The demand by the 
public is for reviews of new books, and these 
titles are so popular without advertising them 
that it is stimulating a call which we cannot 
fill. Book sales have been increased thereby. 
The book stores have cooperated by displaying 
signs, “This book to be reviewed by the Public 
Library.’” 

The St. Louis Public Library is giving radio 
book talks, four days a week, at 1:40 p.m. from 
ten to fifteen minutes at each period. Charles H. 
Compton says: “Dr. Bostwick and I both feel 
that it is worth while, and there are times 
when we do get direct results. At times the 
publicity agent for the station has secured 
considerable newspaper publicity for our radio 
talks. .. . We have been sending a list of the 
talks direct to one of the papers, which has 
printed it rather regularly.” 

From among those who have broadcast in 
cooperation with other agencies, or not at all, 
there are the following opinions: “I feel 
strongly that we are not going to implant the 
idea that the library is a place for informal 
education or a place with other unusual and 
unknown advantages unless we frequently go 
to the people and tell them about it, and with- 
out doubt the best mediums to work through 
are the press and the radio,” says John Chan- 
cellor, former readers’ adviser at New Haven. 

“Local stations are overshadowed by the 
big stations,” says Carl Vitz, of Toledo 
(Ohio). “I have never been able to observe 
much result from book broadcasting, even with 
the League of Women Voters.” 

Ralph Munn, of Pittsburgh says: “My 
natural feeling is that radio book talks are 
not worth while, and we have so far been un- 
able to find conclusive evidence from any li- 
brary that the radio brought returns commen- 
surate with the effort.” 

“In my opinion,” writes Gretchen Flower, 
Tulare County Free Library (Calif.), “except 
for an occasional talk by local librarians, 
radio library publicity should be promoted and 
supported by large units, state organizations 
and A. L. A. It seems to me that there is a 
serious waste of time and the likelihood of 
dulling the receptivity of our audience in hav- 
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ing this kind of publicity projected by others 
than experienced speakers.” 


Summary and Comment 


No reliable data is obtainable, except at an 
expense of time and effort that does not seem 
justified, of the effectiveness of library broad- 
casting as measured by the number of listen- 
ers in and favorable response to programs. 
Yet, the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
the value of library broadcasting as conducted 
at present remains to be proved. While there 
are obvious advantages there are also many 
difficulties that remain to be surmounted. For 
example: 


1. There is the question of time assigned 
for library radio programs. It is an excep- 
tion when the period allotted to the library is 
a favorable one. The reasons for this are not 
always clear. In some instances the station 
evidently gives time as a courtesy to the li- 
brary, but with no conviction that the presen- 
tation is one that has a fairly wide appeal. 
The result is, the station does not feel justified 
in sacrificing time that it could utilize in 
broadcasting programs of known appeal. There 
are other instances of stations requesting li- 
brary programs for the purpose of gaining 
much needed prestige, but even then favorable 
time is not always given. 


It is an open question as to whether the 
basic reason for the assignment of unfavorable 
hours to libraries, or no time at all, is to be 
found in the failure of libraries to employ 
methods of presentation and to select subject 
matter which is such as to attract and hold 
radio audiences. 


2. There is a tendency of radio program 
directors to ask that reviews and mention of 
books be limited almost exclusively to new 
books and those having a wide popular appeal. 
When such programs are broadcast the result 
is overstimulation of a natural demand which 
few, if any, libraries can supply. 


3. There is the question of adequate com- 
pensating return from those small stations 
which broadcast mediocre and indifferent pro- 
grams as compared with probable results when 
broadcasting through larger stations which 
make a much more general and effective ap- 
peal to audiences because of mechanical and 
program superiority. 


Recommendations 


As for undeveloped possibilities in the use 
of radio in stimulating interest in reading and 
in effectively advertising services of libraries 
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with which the public in general is unfamiliar, 
the Committee has no doubt. The Committee 
is also of the opinion that considering radio 
broadcasting in general a stage has been 
reached in its development which makes it 
advisable for librarians constructively to study 
its better use. Some suggestions for imme- 
diate consideration by the American Library 
Association are: 


1. Make a study of effective and appropriate 
methods of constructing and presenting pro- 
grams. 

Perhaps a few libraries, half a dozen, for 
example, would undertake special experimen- 
tation in this field and exchange information 
with each other, check results and later sum- 
marize their experiments for the benefit of 
other libraries. 

In dealing with this problem as well as with 
others concerning libraries and broadcasting, it 
is probable that best results will be obtained 
by participating in conferences and investiga- 
tions conducted by other bodies and organiza- 
tions. The investigations of the National 
Council on Radio in Education, to which fur- 
ther reference will be made, will be of great 
value to libraries. 


2. Investigate in particular the type and 
character of radio programs for children with 
the aim of eventually bringing about a better 
selection of program material and a develop- 
ment of more effective and appropriate meth- 
ods of presenting such material over the radio. 
Inasmuch as the number of such programs 
broadcast by non-library agencies is enormous- 
ly greater than those broadcast by libraries, it 
— seem advisable to study such programs 
also. 


3. Inquire into the possibilities of coopera- 
tion between libraries and the sponsors of im- 
portant radio broadcasting programs, when the 
character of the program is appropriate, to see 
whether the services to the public might be 
enhanced by a carrying over of the interest 
aroused through reading and a more general 
use of libraries. 


Chain programs offer a particularly chal- 
lenging possibility in this field. Pioneering 
work in the way of mentioning books in con- 
nection with chain programs began with the 
National League of Women Voters and has 
been followed in the excellent bibliography 
accompanying the programs of the American 
School of the Air (prepared by and under the 
direction of a representative of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Library Work with Children) ; 
the Walter Damrosch programs, and those of 
James C. MacDonald on foreign affairs. 

It is believed that the most effective ap- 
proach to these possibilities can be made by 
the American Library Association in confer- 
ence with the offices of national broadcasting 
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companies and other bodies operating on a 
nation wide basis or engaged in nation wide 
projects. 


The Committee refers with particular grati- 
fication to the establishment of a National 
Council on Radio in Education composed of 
able, distinguished, and disinterested men. The 
investigations already made by that Council 
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and its organization for further investigations 
and for advisory and coordinating services are 
of such a character as to inspire the belief 
that valuable assistance, previously unobtain- 
able, will be available to libraries and other 
institutions in dealing with such broadcasting 
problems as those mentioned herein. 


F. K. W. Drury, Acting Secretary, 


READERS’ ADVISERS’ ROUND TABLE 


About seventy-five attended the Readers’ 
Advisers’ Round Table Monday morning, June 
23. Announced originally as a closed meet- 
ing, it was open to those giving advisory serv- 
ice and to librarians particularly interested in 
the work of readers’ bureaus. Representatives 
answered a roll call from over sixteen cities 
as follows: Eastern United States, Albany, 
Washington, D. C., Newark, Pittsburgh; Cen- 
tral, Milwaukee, Cleveland, St. Paul, Indian- 
apolis; Western, Berkeley, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Phoenix, Portland, Reno, 
and Pasadena. There were also two repre- 
sentatives from the extension divisions of 
California and Wisconsin. 


Questions for discussion had been asked 
from readers’ advisers and from these an out- 
line of topics had been prepared. Only a few 
could be discussed in the two hours’ time al- 
lotted for the round table. 

What should be emphasized in an interview 
was taken up first. It was felt that the objec- 
tive of the reader should be discovered. The 
difference in service rendered by a reference 
assistant and a readers’ aid was pointed out. 
The discussion of the best term to use in de- 
scribing a readers’ adviser who gives personal 
service developed the desirability of an unob- 
jectionable term such as Consultant or Aid. 


The difference between a reading course and 
a reading list was pointed out in the discus- 
sion. A proposal of the A. L. A. Headquarters 


staff to keep a record of reading courses com- 
piled by libraries seemed to be welcomed. 

Effective arrangements in supplying books 
to groups brought out suggestions of different 
methods. 


Effective ways of establishing contacts with 
local organizations were outlined such as: (1) 
find out what schools there are by studying the 
classified section of the telephone directory and 
by reading the local newspaper with its adver- 
tisements; (2) make a card file of agencies; 
(3) call on the telephone or in person to find 
out what each school is doing; (4) secure 
printed matter for the library file; (5) de- 
velop principles and a philosophy before prac- 
tice and program are set up. In order to find 
out which local schools to include, a useful 
guide may be found in the lists which associa- 
tions make out and the vocational lists of the 
state. 

In regard to what records are essential in a 
readers’ adviser’s office, the seventy-two items 
asked for by Amy Winslow were mentioned 
and a copy of her thesis was exhibited. It is 
hoped that this will be published in summar- 
ized form shortly. 

On Thursday morning several of the adult 
education workers enjoyed a breakfast at the 
Outside Inn of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. 

F. K. W. Drury, 
Executive Assistant in Adult Education. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS ROUND TABLE 


The Religious Books Round Table met on 
Thursday evening, June 26, and Friday after- 
noon, June 27. F. K. Howard, chaplain, Sea- 


men’s Church Institute, San Francisco, was 
chairman, and the Reverend R. B. Gooden, 
Harvard School, Los Angeles, secretary. 








RELIGIOUS BOOKS ROUND TABLE 


The speaker at the Thursday evening ses- 
sion was Rabbi Lewis Browne, author of This 
believing world. There were between three 
hundred fifty and four hundred people at the 
meeting. Rabbi Browne took for the text of 
his address on A RELIGION FOR LIBRARIANS the 
saying of a librarian in one of the Soviet 
communities who was being fried by the local 
Soviet inquisition for refusing to remove from 
the shelves of the library certain religious and 
capitalistic books. The librarian’s defense was 
that he was a priest of learning, that the 
stacks were his altar, the books were the sacra- 
ments, and that he would be untrue to his call- 
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ing in refusing to give the bread of learning 
to the people seeking his altar. Mr. Browne’s 
theme was that we must find our religion in 
our work, and that a librarian’s work was with 
books and with people seeking to read books. 

The Chairman of the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion was the Right Reverend Robert B. 
Gooden, Bishop Suffragan of Los Angeles. 
There were two speakers, Frank G. Lewis, 
Crozer Theological Seminary Library, Ches- 
ter (Pa.), who gave a REVIEW OF RELIGIOUS 
BooKS, and Chaplain Howard, who spoke on 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS IN DEMAND IN CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARIES. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS IN DEMAND IN CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES* 


By F. K. Howarp, Chaplain, Seamen’s Church Institute, San Francisco 


Through the kindness of over one hundred 
librarians, I am able to throw some light on 
the question, “What writers and books on re- 
ligion are mostly read in our California com- 
munities?” A large number of books and 
authors were listed; in one communication, the 
Bible, author—God, in another the books of 
Henry L. Mencken and Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Between these extremes are to be found all 
sorts and conditions of books in request at 
the libraries, by children and adults, singly 
and in study groups. The following list shows 
some variety of religious expression, and ex- 
perience, too, maybe. 

The books of Bruce Barton lead the list, 
which is what might be expected in a capital- 
istic civilization in which the business man is 
the leader and oracle. An answer to the ques- 
tion, What can a man believe? is, “Anything, 
by one who can believe that the book The Man 
nobody knows is a valid picture of the Jesus 
of the Gospel.” It was an agreeable surprise, 
to me at any rate, to find that the writings of 
Stanley Jones followed close in popular de- 
mand because no one would anticipate that two 
such unlike interpretations of Jesus as The 
Man nobody knows and The Christ of the 
Indian road would have similar popularity in 
the same communities. Christ of the Indian 
road, it is to be noted, was the most circulated 
book, though the demand for Barton’s three 
books slightly exceeded those for the three by 
Jones. 


* Abridged. 


Next in numerical demand are the writings 
of four authors, one of whom has already 
honored our Round Table by giving our li- 
brarians a “religion’—a great service I am 
sure in these days when many are all at sea 
and asking, What can a man, especially a 
librarian, believe? Of these four books, This 
believing world is the leader, followed closely 
by the writings of Fosdick, The life of Christ 
by Papini and the Son of Man by Ludwig. 
Here again the same variety of taste is shown 
by California readers. As variety is the spice 
of life, maybe Mencken’s Americana and Lewis’ 
Main street have selected their material from 
other states than California, since standardized 
Babbitts would not show so much diversity of 
taste. Browne and Ludwig are very modern, 
one with a touch of idealism that leaves more 
in this believing world; the other who leaves 
less of divinity in the Son of Man, who only 
imagined he was the son of God. On the 
other side, Papini, to whom the modernist is 
anathema, portrays Jesus in religious councils 
and in theological garments. Between them 
stands the liberal Fosdick, trying to evaluate 
the Bible and our religious heritage and to 
help us to hold and use them in the light of 
modern learning. 


Another group of four follows with a simi- 
lar line-up of two—Mrs. Eddy’s Science and 
health and Ralph Waldo Trine’s In tune with 
the infinite—both trying to answer the ques- 
tion, What is mind? with the answer, “Never 
matter,” and Van Loon’s Story of the Bible, 
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in his assumption rather than in direct state- 
ments, telling us, when we ask, What is mat- 
ter—“Never mind.” Between them, Basil King 
in his fiction and non-fiction writings, trying 
to give us a middle way between the faith 
which does not need any mind and the mind 
which does not require any faith. 

Next comes a group of five writers who 
cannot be aligned. First, Keable’s The Great 
Gallilean, a pathetic attempt to salvage some 
of the values of a youthful faith which was 
shipwrecked in the materialism of the great 
war. Readers of Simon, called Peter will re- 
call the tragedy. Second, Murry’s Jesus, man 
of genius does justice to its subject in a way 
that many modern lives do not. It reminds 
one of Seeley’s Ecce Homo, one of the first 
books to emphasize the humanity of Jesus. 
Third, Booth’s Background of the Bible and 
Between the Testaments, both moderate, crit- 
ical writings that were mostly of local cir- 
culation. Crane’s Why I am a Christian is 
a pre-Barton-Babson writing that reminds 
one of Lincoln’s well known saying, “for those 
that like that sort of a thing that is about the 
sort of a thing that they like.” Fifth, Dakin’s 
Mrs. Eddy, a keenly critical study of Mrs. 
Eddy and the rise of Christian Science. 


Tratner’s Unraveling the Book of Books 
and the Autobiography of God are both in- 
teresting studies in the Scriptures which are 
listed. Potter’s Story of religion is told by 
a rather radical theologian. Next, Barnes’ 
Twilight of Christianity is the attempt of an 
historical critic to discredit the past and play 
the role of a prophet of the future with the 
usual excess of zeal and lack of good judg- 
ment, characteristic of violent partisans. 


Next in popular demand are three books 
by clergymen: Norwood’s The man who 
dared to be God, and Bishop Fiske’s The real 
Jesus. The third book by Grenfell, What the 
Christ means to me, is like a wholesome sea 
breeze, blowing away the smugness and fog- 
giness alike and giving one a clear faith of 
loving service. 

Dropping down another notch, we come to 
a group of seven authors. First, Lodge’s 
Why I believe in immortality; Maude Roy- 
den’s Prayer as force, and two other books 
which give the much needed feminine point of 
view and make one wish for more such 
women writers. Stelzle’s Jf I had only one 


sermon, makes some thankful that he has only 
one. Lippman’s Preface to morals, is the 
attempt of an intellectual to furnish moral 
guidance apart from religious faith. Begbie’s 
Twice born men, tries to make the exceptional 
experience of the few the norm of certitude 
of the many and meets with the usual result, 
Slosson’s Sermons of a chemist, may impress 
some readers as too sermonic for the labora- 
tory and too chemical for the pulpit. Barrett's 
While Peter sleeps, is an effort of an ex- 
Jesuit to wake up the Roman Catholic Church 
from what he believes to be a sleeping sick- 
ness. 


Lower still come twelve books of the same 
circulation. Pratt’s Pilgrimage of Buddhism; 
Douglas’ Those disturbing miracles; Gor- 
don’s QOniet talks on prayer; Cadman’s The 
Christ of God; Case’s Historicity of Jesus; 
Barbusse’s Jesus; Bell’s Beyond agnosticism; 
Mencken’s Treatise on the gods; Randall's 
Religion and the modern world, Humanity at 
the cross roads, Our changing civilization, 
and Browne’s Beliefs that matter. With the 
exception of Pratt’s Pilgrimage of Buddhism, 
most of these books are the usual run of 
apologetics for or against the Christian re- 
ligion. Mencken’s Treatise on the gods, is 
about what one would expect from the editor 
of the American Mercury. Randall’s books 
are essays in humanism in the modern use 
of that word. 


The authors and books with the smallest 
circulation, each listed only once, constitute 
two-thirds of the religious books circulated 
by the librarians. Page’s Jesus or Christianity, 
shows how the church has failed and is still 
failing to teach and practice the social Gospel, 
a much needed message. Mather’s Science in 
search of God, is the work of one who, like 
Osborn, Pupin and Milligan, thinks of religion 
and science as complements and not as anti- 
theses in the full meaning of life. Klausner’s 
Jesus of Nazareth is a picture of Jesus by a 
modern Jewish scholar of the liberal group. 
Simkhovitch’s Toward understanding of Jesus 
gives one an excellent background for view- 
ing the Gospel story. Frazer’s Golden bough 
is an authority on the rise of religion out of 
the magical past of humanity. It shares the 
defect of the modern way of judging religion 
by its lowest source, rather than by the highest 
attainment and its future promise. Sheppard's 
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The impatience of a parson voices the opinion 
of many that the institutional in religion is 
always tending toward the letter that killeth 
unless corrected by the free spirit that giveth 
life. Some librarians, like the one mentioned 
in the beginning of this paper, list the Bible 
and Bible stories as much in request. 

Books on religious drama are also in de- 
mand since we have discovered what the 
medieval churchman knew, that acting im- 
presses the memory more than learning or 
reciting. The Koran and the Book of Mor- 
mon, as well as the sacred books of the East 
are listed by some librarians. 


Religious books, by which is meant books 
treating on religion, seem to circulate in most 
communities. However, some seem to be 
out of the current of reading. One librarian 
writes, “It is a rare event for anyone to call 
for a religious book. During the years at this 
library, The Christ of the India road is the 
only one to have any real popularity.” (There 
are possibilities in that community.) Another 
writes, “I am afraid we are not a very re- 
ligious community. We have hardly any call 
for books in that class.” Some librarians find 
it difficult to know how to list some books. 
Maybe a broader classification might give a 
different estimate as to the taste for religious 
reading in the above mentioned communities. 
This is well expressed by one librarian who 
writes, “It is hard to keep within the realm 
of books classified as strictly religious, as 


that portion of our patrons who read the usual 
kind also demand such books as Lippman’s 
Preface to morals; Durant’s Mansions of 
philosophy; Riley’s Men and morals ; Browne’s 
This believing world; Bjerre’s Death and re- 
newal, and Duncan’s Preacher and politics. 
The books mentioned are widely in demand 
and are out continuously.” Then she adds 
this note of encouragement. “The point that 
strikes me in our particular community is the 
spirit of tolerance and a search for truth and 
explanation.” 


Tolerance and a search for truth make a 
good bridge to pass over to the college libra- 
rians which were included in the question- 
naire to learn if there are many books com- 
mon to both lists. Among such were Williams 
James’ Varieties of religious experience; 
Pratt’s Psychology of religion, and Ellwood’s 
Social reconstruction in religion. The scientific 
approach to religion is the characteristic of 
all books listed by the collegiate libraries. 





There were interesting questions, illuminat- 
ing comments and two resolutions made, which 
were forwarded to the Reverend Mr. Lewis 
asking him if it would not be possible to 
have a religious book review covering all the 
states of the Union, and if he would give a 
list of books which would be useful for mis- 
sionary study classes. There were about thirty 
or thirty-five people at this meeting. 


F. K. Howarp, Chairman. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The first meeting of the School Libra- 
ries Section was held Monday afternoon, 
June 23, with Annie Spencer Cutter, chair- 
man, presiding. The two chief interests of 
librarians, persons and books, were the 
theme of the speakers. Dr. J. Hudson 
Ballard, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
speaking on the PSYCHOLOGY OF INFLUENCE, 
defined influence as “the effect of the inner 
life of one person upon the inner life of 
another person through a fair amount of 
time.” In showing how this exchange be- 
tween inner lives takes place Dr. Ballard 
made two general statements concerning 
mental activities. 


Ballard Address 

According to the first statement, “the 
marginal mind of man is hyper-sensitive 
and constantly receives, records, and re- 
tains impressions that the individual him- 
self never notices. We see more than we 
see, hear more than we hear. Unnumbered 
impressions are recorded by our minds 
which never definitely enter consciousness. 
The mental field in this respect is like the 
visual field.” 

In the second place, “the inner condition 
of one’s mental life cannot be completely 
or permanently hidden. Regardless of how 
one has developed control of the surface of 
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his life, these inner states get past the sen- 
tries and in one way and another disclose 
themselves. Every idea is a push toward 
some sort of effect. A thought is not an 
inert, static thing, like a picture hanging 
on a wall; it is a shove, an impulse toward 
some definite action. The thoughts that 
concentrate in the dominant inner states 
constitute a strong impulse toward some 
kind of expression. This gets out—entirely 
apart from ordinary speech—in many ways. 
The manner in which we carry our head 
and shoulders, our natural gait, the lan- 
guage of the eyes, the modulations of tone 
of voice, the many delicate shades of facial 
expression—all these tell a story of inner 
conditions.” In such ways as these and in 
still finer bodily changes, “the dominant 
condition of one’s mind is disclosing itself 
in little signals flashing from the exterior 
of his life.” 


In these two general facts Dr. Ballard 
finds the psychological explanation of in- 
fluence. “From one person there go con- 
stantly streams of signals originating in 
his inner life and sent from the surface of 
his body. The sensitive marginal mind of 
another person gathers up these signals 
until in time they accumulate sufficiently to 
take on a meaning. And neither person 
may be at all aware of what is going on. 
The process is like a short circuiting, on a 
level below the threshold of consciousness. 
It is going on continually; it cannot be sus- 
pended at will; neither can it be accelerated 
or retarded. It is especially effective where 
two persons are much in each other’s pres- 
ence. 


“What we give to our friends and our 
pupils in the last analysis is ourselves. This 
we cannot avoid if we would. Our only 
point of control is in determining the qual- 
ity of our own inner life.” 


Thorne-Thomsen Address 


Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, of the 
Ojai Valley School, carried her audience 
into the realm of the imaginative with her 
first words, “Sing a song of sixpence, a 
pocket full of rye!” Only fragments of 
her delightful talk on THE ABIDING VALUE 
OF GREAT LITERATURE can be given. She 
quoted some superior person as saying to 
a group of teachers and librarians, “Let us 
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have no more Mother Goose! Too long 
we have given children a world of nonsense 
and imagination, of far away and long ago. 
Let us be practical!” 

In answer Mrs. Thomsen said that there 
is always a struggle between the practical 
and the poetic. If you are poetic, you love 
to linger on the way instead of thinking 
only of your destination. You are sensitive 
to the quality of things. Children are all 
poets. In the responses of children to life 
experiences we find the elements of poetry: 
music and rhythm and the choice of the 
distinguishing feature. 


Mrs. Thomsen believes that the power to 
interpret life in his own way is more im- 
portant to the child than the study of 
literature. The study of many books tends 
to make children imitative, like the crowd. 
“I wish,” she said, “that every child living 
could have beautiful experiences and free- 
dom to express himself.” The important 
thing is not how many books he has read, 
but how he has read. 


Perhaps the most striking’ statement in 
Mrs. Thomsen’s address was that three- 
fourths of children’s reading should be 
poetry. All fundamental ideas, she said, 
are found there. We are afraid of repeti- 
tion, but the child’s cry is “Do it again! 
Tell it again!” She would give him a few 
great things over and over: the Bible, Pil- 
grim’s progress, Robinson Crusoe (who 
sees the island as the child sees the world 
for the first time), Palmer’s translation of 
the Odyssey, “a prose more poetic than 
poetry.” As a fitting close, Mrs. Thomsen 
told the story of the Sleeping beauty. 





After the meeting, punch was served and 
many of the audience of 500 lingered to 
meet the speakers and other guests, among 
whom were several writers for children. 

On Tuesday afternoon, from one to four, 
several typical school libraries of the city 
were open for visitors, and transportation 
for those who wished to go, about 125, was 
provided by a committee of local school 
librarians. The library methods observed 


proved stimulating and helpful and in equal 
measure the many little discussions of com- 
mon problems, as small groups gathered in 
the various libraries. 
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Dinner Meeting 

An event of real distinction was the din- 
ner Tuesday evening at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel to which the California School Li- 
brary Association invited the out-of-the- 
state school librarians. Rosa B. Cage, 
president of the Southern Section of the 
c. S. L. A. presided and Laura Grover 
Smith was toastmistress. Among the 300 
present were many of the distinguished 
members of the conference, including the 
President and the President-elect of the 
American Library Association, the State 
Librarian, the President of the California 
Library Association, educators, and au- 
thors. 


A suggestion of the variety and interest 
of the program follows. Carl H. Milam, 
secretary of the A. L. A., gave a word of 
encouragement for the establishment of a 
school library department at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. President Keogh traced the 
continuance of the Yale tradition that 
books are the fundamental thing in a col- 
lege from the founding of the college with 
no charter, no buildings, no faculty, no 
students, nothing but a pile of books, to 
the building of the present library, the larg- 
est, the finest, the costliest building of the 
University. 

Mr. Curtis, the venerable president of the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, recalled the early 
decades of the company and his own expe- 
riences as a publisher. Among the tri- 
umphs of the 80’s and 90’s were the poems 
of Riley, When knighthood was in flower 
(a title chosen by Mr. Curtis), the novels 
of Emerson Hough, whom he character- 
ized as brilliant, erratic, and hard to man- 
age, Lazarre, illustrated by Castaigne, and 
Alice of Old Vincennes, for which he se- 
cured an initial order for 10,000 copies. 

Representing the younger generation, 
Richard Halliburton recounted his search 
for Inca gold in a tropical jungle on the 
slopes of the Andes, a search that ended in 
a flight of golden butterflies; Lieutenant 
Deuel, author of Speed wings, told of his 
most thrilling experience, power diving; 
Louis Bromfield contrasted his time with 
that romantic age that read When knight- 
hood was in flower. The young author of 
today, he said, has been molded by his time 
and the time is not romantic, but hard, 
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brittle, scientific. The typical book is 
Point counterpoint. This is a_ transition 
period and will not last, but in the modern 
world literature must reflect the things 
that de-humanize life. 


Other distinguished guests and speakers 
were Annie Spencer Cutter, Rachel Field, 
Monica Shannon Wing, Mary Foy, first 
librarian of Los Angeles, Polly Hatch, 
president of the Northern Section of the 
C. S. L. A., and Lucretia del Valle, who 
closed the evening by creating the spell of 
a day in an old Spanish patio. 


Elementary School Librarians 
Round Table 

On Wednesday afternoon three round 
tables were held simultaneously. Over 150 
made up the group of elementary school 
librarians, Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles 
City School Library, presiding. Several 
speakers discussed coordinating the school 
library and the public library to avoid du- 
plication of effort. Rosemary Livsey, prin- 
cipal of the teachers’ and children’s depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Public Library, pre- 
sented the point of view that the public 
library and the school library are working 
along parallel lines. The book collections, 
factual and recreational, are practically du- 
plicated. The two organizations have the 
same end in view—to interest children in 
good books. 


On the other hand, Katherine Scales, 
Frances Willard Platoon School, Long 
Beach, brought out the fact that while ob- 
jectives of school and public library are 
fundamentally the same, yet the situations 
are totally different and for this reason the 
scope of service is greatly increased. Miss 
Scales said, in part: 

“The school librarian . . . knows family 
conditions if there is a problem case; she 
knows the reading ability of each child 
through the medium of I. Q.’s; she has the 
opportunity to work with the slow reader 
that she may bring him a book within his 
comprehension . . . and she can give the 
time to attempt a systematic course with 
the non-reader during his class periods.” 

In discussing the non-reader, Miss Scales 
made a plea for stepping-stone books. “The 
non-reader, as a rule, comes from a non- 
reading family. He has never been exposed 
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to books at home and if he has encountered 
them in any way, the reading has been of 
the cheapest kind. . . . He has no back- 
ground for the titles the school librarian 
offers him. . . . My heart goes out to the 
under-privileged child. Is there a bare 
possibility that we, as librarians, the de- 
velopers of reading interests, may become 
so conservative that these children, through 
no fault of their own, are excluded from 
our plan of helpfulness? We need not feel, 
I think, that we are lowering our profes- 
sional standards if we occasionally use a 
stepping-stone type of book with the under- 
privileged child.” 

For the brilliant child and for the aver- 
age child, Miss Scales believes the larger 
opportunity for service lies in the public 
library. “There are just three reasons for 
circulating books in an elementary school 
library. We want them to stimulate the 
slow reader. Should he have a sudden 
burst of enthusiasm, we want a book for 
immediate use, one that he may take home 
before his interest wanes. We want them 
for the small reader, whose mother feels 
he is too young to visit a public library 
alone. And a platoon organization espe- 
cially needs them. To satisfy demands for 
its manifold activity and for audience read- 
ing, duplication of titles is of vital neces- 
ae 

“Where conditions differ so patently as 
they do in a school and public library, du- 
plication of effort in any phase of its work 
can never be a serious problem... .” 


Books and the subnormal child was the 
topic discussed by Frances Martin, Super- 
visor of Los Angeles development schools. 
In brief, she said that the subnormal child, 
mentally retarded three years in school, 
goes to the special development class. Here 
state texts are taboo. The boys and girls 
must have books they have never seen be- 
fore, not labeled by grade. Subnormal 
children have normal interests though their 
reading ability rarely exceeds a fourth 
grade level. Books with simple vocabulary 
but advanced content and interest, such as 
the Helen Read books about the airplane 
and postman, and the Red Feather stories, 
they will read. The non-reading sixteen- 
year-old subnormal can use foreign adult 
books. If a child makes a book of his own 


he has a more friendly feeling for books 
and thereby builds up a joy of recreational 
and informational reading. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Madison presented a pa- 
per for William F. Ewing; assistant super- 
intendent, Oakland Public Schools, enti- 
tled COOPERATION IN LIBRARY SERVICE in 
which he described the Oakland committee 
on library cooperation composed of repre- 
sentatives of the public schools, the public 
library, and the county library. This com- 
mittee has brought about a more perfect 
coordination between public library. and 
school library. “Representatives of the 
various libraries are learning to appreciate 
the resources, the objectives, and the prob- 
lems of each library system, and with mu- 
tual understanding there has come a greatly 
improved library service for the entire 
community.” 


The last topic discussed was, What train- 
ing does the elementary school librarian 
need? In answer Frances Kelly, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, said that book 
selection is the most important thing, 
though there should be in addition a full 
course in library training, and that experi- 
ence in a public library first is a great 
help to a school librarian. Continuing the 
discussion, Faith Smith, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library School, held that both public 
and school librarians should have education 
courses if the teachers’ point of view is to 
be understood. “Personality, the spirit of 
cooperation and sympathetic understanding 
are necessary attributes for a librarian, for 
without these, perfect technical training is 
of no avail.” 


Junior and Senior High School 
Round Table 


Evelyn Foster, Library Association of 
Portland, presided at a round table of 300 
junior and senior high school librarians. 
Alice Louise Le Fevre, Cleveland, speaking 
on contemporary authors for a high school 
library, briefly reviewed an interesting list 
of books, many of them on pioneer life. 
She thinks that the high school librarian 
can select books more carefully than a 
branch librarian and maintain a_ higher 
standard because her readers are of more 
uniform age and educational background. 
She described the work of the Cleveland 
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committee on young people’s reading with 
Miss Roos as chairman. They read and 
review books, publishing the lists of books 
recommended and not recommended. The 
reviews are given in detail, plot, character- 
analysis, tone. Lists of 500 books of fiction 
and 500 classed books are in preparation. 
Miss Le Fevre believes that recreational 
reading is of such importance that it should 
constitute half of the high school collection, 
if the budget permits. Among the authors 
mentioned by Miss Le Fevre were: B. S. 
Aldrich, Willa Cather, Edna Ferber, Mari- 
stan Chapman, Ruth Suckow, M. E. Love- 
lace, Selma Lagerlof, Hugh Walpole, and 
John Galsworthy. 

New books for the junior high school 
were reviewed by Marjorie Fullwood, Long 
Beach. The greatest thing one can do for 
children, she said, in speaking of Death 
comes for the Archbishop, is to bring them 
into contact with vital persons. As inter- 
est in fine books is killed by grubby, text- 
book editions, so it is awakened by such 
an edition as Shakespeare’s Three come- 
dies, illustrated by James Dougherty, and 
by the Wyeth edition of the Odyssey. She 
emphasized the necessity for poetry and 
then more poetry, drawn from such sources 
as Auslander’s Winged horse anthology 
and Lindsay’s Johnny Appleseed. Other 
titles to which she drew attention were: 
Adventures of Mario, Alanna, Daughter of 
the Seine, Hitty, Life story of birds, Road 
to Cathay, Art for children, Goldsmith of 
Florence, and Courageous companions. 


The round table then turned its attention 
to library clubs. Dorothy Newton, Los 
Angeles Public Library, described her 
Books of the Month Club, made up of stu- 
dents selected by the librarian and English 
department head from each of the high 
schools of Los Angeles, which meets once 
a month at the Public Library. The club 
was started as an experiment to stimulate 
“teen age” interest in good recreational 
reading, to provide a non-competitive 
interscholastic organization, which would 
act as a common meeting place for the ex- 
change of ideas, and to offer a method by 
which the intermediate department of the 
central library and its fifty branches might 
work together with the high schools to give 
the boys and girls the book service they 
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most wanted. The club meetings are con- 
ducted by duly elected student officers and 
are characterized by talks from people of 
prominence in the book and library world; 
by “auctions” whereby books are chosen 
for review; by numerous student reviews; 
by the choice of the best book among those 
reviewed and the compilation of an annual 
list; by the writing of a serial story, and 
by the reading and very informal acting of 
plays. 

The success of the Books of the Month 
Club from the school point of view was 
told by Marjorie Van Deusen, Belmont 
High School, Los Angeles. It never fails 
to give the members thorough enjoyment; 
it makes them more critical and discrimi- 
nating in their reading and adds breadth 
and variety to their taste in books. At 
school members extend the club’s influence 
by writing a column of book reviews for 
the school paper; by reporting the activi- 
ties of the club and repeating their own 
book reviews in English and_ library 
classes; by keeping up a bulletin board of 
book jackets and news about books and 
authors, and by inviting their friends to 
visit the club with them. 

In interesting comparison, Miss Cutter 
described the Poetry Club of the Cleveland 
Library, under the direction of Marie Gil- 
christ, herself a poet. This has no officers 
and is made up of young people in school 
and out. It began with the group who 
responded to Miss Gilchrist’s invitation to 
bring their favorite poems to the library 
and read poetry aloud together. Reading 
poetry led to a study of the writing of 
poetry and now the interest lies in the crea- 
tion of poetry. 


Teachers College Round Table 


Informal discussion and interchange of 
ideas characterized the Teachers College 
Round Table of thirty led by Mabel Har- 
ris, University of Nebraska. The method 
of handling reserves was given in detail 
for State Teachers College, Kearney, Ne- 
braska; Columbia University, University of 
California and Bellingham, Washington. 

The discussion on library instruction re- 
vealed great variety of practice. An inter- 
esting experiment is the test given at Den- 
ver to all entering studenfs for determining 
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their familiarity with library tools. This 
encourages them to take courses in library 
instruction. The prevalent opinion of 
those present seemed to be that library in- 
struction should be required, but given for 
credit as a course separate from those in 
other departments. However several sup- 
ported Miss Cutter in her feeling that li- 
brary instruction to be of the most value 
should be given as necessary reference 
work in the early stages of such courses 
as science. 


Speaking on Reading for fun in the 
teachers college library, Joyce Backus, San 
Jose (Calif.), reported the use of library 
fines at San Jose for providing additional 
titles in recreational reading. Suggestions 
for titles come from students, staff, and 
especially from problems in book selection 
given students in the library school. About 
half the “Gold Star” collection is in con- 
tinuous circulation, showing that “reading 
without a purpose” is nearly as popular as 
that with a stern and earnest motive. The 
collection is differentiated from the general 
one by gold book cards and duplicate shelf 
list cards, with a pencil indication on the 
catalog cards so that after the popular ap- 
peal wanes the book may be returned to 
the regular shelves and records. 


The recreational reading course insti- 
tuted at Humboldt State Teachers College 
(Calif.), by Mr. Graves in 1926 as a credit 
course, now gives two units with four 
periods a week. Mr. Graves described the 
course briefly. All reading may be done 
in class periods although students are al- 
lowed to take home books for extra read- 
ing. Fifty per cent fiction is required, and 
all material must be approved by the libra- 
rian, to insure its being free from required 
reading and of sufficient value. Once a 
week the librarian gives a fifteen or twenty- 
minute informal author and book talk on 
which students are required to take notes. 
Personal reactions in the form of notes 
take the place of book reviews. An aver- 
age of seven or eight books per term is 
usual and tests prove reading speed to be 
increased. Credit is given under the Eng- 
lish department. 

Supervisors of school libraries from nine 
cities gathered for an informal conference 
at breakfast Wednesday morning. The 


cities represented were: Cleveland, E| 
Paso, San Francisco, Seattle, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Oak- 
land. Some of the problems discussed 
were, contact with teachers, use of the li- 
brary for conferences, etc., outside the 
province of the library, cooperation with 
the school architect, the school library 
section of the N. E. A., and the future 
policy of elementary school libraries. 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting was held Friday 
evening, June 27. The Chairman, Annie 
Spencer Cutter, presided. Reports were 
heard and accepted from standing commit- 
tees. One hundred thirteen new members 
were reported by the Membership Com- 
mittee, and the Treasurer’s report showed 
dues received from 708 school librarians as 
a result of A. L. A. aid in sending out no- 
tices. The Book Committee presented an 
interesting report on problems of book 
evaluation and distributed a list of thirty 
books of 1929 for young people, chosen 
and annotated by a sub-committee under 
Jean C. Roos, head of the Stevenson room 
for young people in the Public Library, 
Cleveland. This list has already been pub- 
lished. 

The Scrapbook Committee reported that 
a survey has been made of outstanding 
school libraries with the prospect of ob- 
taining scrapbooks from them next year. 
A supplementary report was presented on 
the possibility of a packet collection of 
books and pamphlets on library methods to 
lend to librarians in need of such help. 

The Professional Training Committee 
offered a list of thirteen carefully defined 
studies on the training of school librarians 
with the hope expressed that they might 
become the subject of investigation in 
graduate schools and elsewhere. The first 
of the studies will be undertaken by the 
Committee in the coming year. 


Needed Studies in the Field of Training 
for School Librarianship 


1. An analysis of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by trained school librarians during 
their first years of school library service. 

2. A compilation of the skills and knowl- 
edges fundamental to the training of all 
school librarians regardless of the grade 
level for which they are being trained. 

3. An activity analysis of the duties of 
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librarians in typical elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. 

4. Library training facilities in teacher- 
training institutions: a compilation of 
teachers colleges and normal schools offer- 
ing a special curriculum for the training of 
school librarians with an indication of the 
courses offered, their time allotment, grade 
placement and the credit received. 

5. An analysis of the demand for trained 
school librarians in the various states hav- 
ing certification laws. 

6. Standards of library training for small 
schools employing librarians on a part-time 
basis. 

7. The educational equipment of gradu- 
ates of library schools now actually en- 
gaged in school library service: (a) courses 
taken before going to library school, (b) 
courses since taken. 

8. A content analysis of the curriculum 
now being offered in (a) accredited li- 
brary schools in preparation for various 
types of school library positions, (b) 
teacher-training institutions. 

9. A comparative study of the time allot- 
ment for the units in the curriculum set up 
for school librarians in teachers colleges 
offering a full year curriculum and in the 
library schools. 

10. Certification standards for school li- 
brarians in typical cities of various sizes: 
(a) for elementary schools, (b) for junior 
high schools, (c) for senior high schools. 

11. Certification standards for school li- 
brarians in the various states: (a) for ele- 
mentary schools, (b) for junior high 
schools, (c) for senior high schools. 

12. A comparative study of the types of 
school positions now held by graduates of 
library schools and teacher-training insti- 
tutions offering a full year curriculum. 
Salaries—duties—hours—status, etc. 

13. Criteria for determining the probable 
fitness of students for school librarianship 
at various grade levels. 


The long discussed question of the rela- 
tionship of the Education Committee and 
the Section seemed to reach a solution in 
the report of the Committee on Cognate 
Committees and Sections which was ac- 
cepted by the Section and approved by 
the Chairman of the Education Committee. 

A new Constitution was adopted with 
very little discussion. The chief changes 
are in the definition of two types of mem- 
bership, active and associate, and in the 
division of the office of secretary-treasurer. 
The portions of the Constitution embody- 
ing these changes follow. The entire Con- 
stitution was printed in the Wilson Bulletin 
for May, 1930. 
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Article 3—Membership 

Active. Any member of the American 
Library Association holding a certificate or 
degree representing at least one year’s 
work in an accredited library school, or any 
person devoting full time to school library 
work, may become an active member of 
the Section on payment of the dues pro- 
vided for in the by-laws. 

Associate. Any person or _ institution 
holding membership in the American Li- 
brary Association, may become an asso- 
ciate member of the Section on payment of 
dues provided for in the by-laws. 


Article 4—Officers 


The governing body of this Section shall 
consist of a board of five directors, all 
elected for five-year terms, one member 
retiring each year; a secretary and a treas- 
urer, each elected for a term of three years. 
This body shall be known as the Executive 
Board. The director who is serving his 
last year shall become chairman of the 
Section and the director next to retire 
shall become vice-chairman. .. . 


Following the suggestion of Mr. Milam 
and the offer of a fund of $65 raised by a 
book auction on the A. L. A. special train, 
the Section agreed to select a library for 
the Rapidan River school founded by Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover. 


General approval was given a poster con- 
test proposed by the publicity department 
of the A. L. A. 


Resolutions on library instruction for 
college preparatory students were presented 
by F. K. W. Drury of A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters, and adopted by the Section, as follows: 


Resolved, that the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. urge high schools and 
preparatory schools to teach, either through 
established courses, such as English, social 
science, etc., or through the school library, 
the use of essential library tools; utilizing 
for students preparing for college, some 
such course as is outlined in School library 
yearbook No. 1, 1927, so that freshmen will 
present themselves for matriculation with 
a knowledge of the use of at least these 
four tools as a minimum standard: an un- 
abridged dictionary, a well known encyclo- 

dia, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 

iterature and the library card catalog. 

Resolved, that the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. urge colleges and uni- 
versities to expect from their incoming 
freshmen a knowledge of the use of the 
following four library tools as a minimum 
standard: an unabridged dictionary, a well 
known encyclopedia, the Readers’ Guide to 
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Periodical Literature and the library cata- 
log. If freshmen do not have this knowl- 
edge it should be given them. 


Resolved, that the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. urge Teachers Colleges 
to inoculate their students with a knowl- 
edge of the library so that the future teach- 
ers will know what to expect from a library 
and how to get information from it. 


Marion Lovis was chairman of the Sec- 
tion in 1927-28; the loss which her death 
has brought to school librarians was ex- 
pressed in the following resolution signed 
by Helen Harris, Eleanor Witmer and 
Mildred Pope: 


Since the last meeting of this Section has 
come the death of Marion Lovis—a loss 
impossible to measure in words. Training 
and experience had given her a thorough 
knowledge of the educational fields covered 
by the public schools and the library world. 
Background, natural endowment and rare 
insight into human needs had given her the 
ability to correlate the zest of work with 
the richness of life. Her broad vision of 
what organized book service could con- 
tribute to the education of a child made 
school libraries become basic elements in 
every educational project. And crowning 
these qualities, came the initiation and 
courage to seek and attain whatever goal 
she set. 


As supervisor of school libraries in one 
of our greatest school systems she was 
peculiarly able to interpret schools to libra- 
ries and libraries to schools, and to develop 
a system which is serving as a model to 
similarly organized groups throughout the 
country. 


As teacher in various summer schools in 
the country she was able to give to many 
a new sense of the essential value of their 
work, since her own sound sense of values 
never failed her. 


As leader and counselor in her various 
professional groups her clear thinking, her 
enthusiastic willingness to meet the needs 
of the work, her realization of work for 
the sake of life, her sparkling personality 
made her a stimulating and inspirational 
force. 


Indirectly, her influence will be far- 
reaching and of duration. To those who 
knew her, she will remain alive and vibrant, 
ever renewing her own and others’ faith in 
the joy of work and life, “like water up 
from a fountain springing.” 


Be it therefore resolved: That the School 


Libraries Section of the American Library 
Association place in its records an expres- 


sion of deep appreciation for her friendship 
and counsel, of sincere gratitude for her 
inspiration and leadership. 

The visiting librarians offered resolutions 
of warm appreciation for the hospitality of 
the California school librarians, mention- 
ing especially the visits to school libraries, 
the exhibit, the drive and dinner, and the 
work of the committees of the California 
School Library Association whose “organ- 
izing ability and unity of effort . .. cared 
for every necessary detail, filled every gap, 
and in every way worked toward a signif- 
icant meeting.” 

The final meeting of the Section was 
held jointly with the American Library 
Association and the Section for Library 
Work with Children. 

The School Libraries Section booth was 
a gathering place throughout the week with 
a hostess always at hand. The exhibit, in 
charge of Jasmine Britton, was unusually 
picturesque. Slides had been made from 
pictures taken in many schools and libra- 
ries. These were shown in an automatic 
projector so that anyone coming to that 
corner had before her eyes constantly 
changing scenes of children having fun 
with books. The film prepared by the 
Education Committee was also shown and 
there was a rich array of scrapbooks, and 
of large pictures and of book projects 
worked out by children. A new idea was 
the appointment for the week of the con- 
ference of a contact chairman, Mrs. E. 
Riddell White, Long Beach (Calif.), who 
undertook to direct persons with school 
library problems to someone especially 
qualified to give help. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: Director, Helen M. Harris, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville; Secretary,* 
Edith L. Cook, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland; 
Treasurer, Jasmine Britton, City School 
Library, Los Angeles; Chairman, Eleanor 
M. Witmer, Teachers College Library, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


Marjorie VAN Deusen, Secretary, pro tem. 


*The office of secretary was left vacant by the 
pe sae of Miss Cook; the new secretary, ap- 


Fpioted by the Chairman "is 
onroe Bee school, New York 
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The meeting was called to order Tuesday 
morning, June 24, at 10:00 am, Effie L. 
Power, Public Library, Cleveland, chairman, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN Power: I want to bring to this 
group the greetings of the other officers of 
this Section who were unable to attend. Miss 
Stoeltzing is in Europe and it was impossible 
for Miss Carter to come. It was also impos- 
sible for Miss Reynolds to be with us. Miss 
Claire Nolte of the Los Angeles County Free 
Library has agreed to serve as secretary in 
Miss Carter’s place. 

To be effective, work with children in any 
library, whether a large library or a small 
library, must be organized to a point of gen- 
eral acceptance by all concerned in order that 
its plan of operation can be kept in the back- 
ground and its children’s librarians can be free 
to exercise that intangible influence about 
which Dr. Ballard talked to us yesterday 
afternoon. (See School Libraries Section 
Proceedings, page 469.) 

You will find the Section program printed 
in quite full form in the official program of 
the Association. We have planned for a leader 
for each topic and are going to limit them to 
ten minutes. In most cases one brief discus- 
sion of each topic has been planned. This 
leaves time for free discussion from the floor 
and we want that free discussion. Mr. Ralph 
Munn, of Pittsburgh, will first discuss 


The Library’s Budget for Children’s 
Books 


Mr. Munn: This subject of budgeting for 
children’s books could be given several inter- 
pretations and I am interpreting the question 
to mean, what is the percentage of the total 
library book budget which should be allo- 
cated to the purchase of children’s books? 
And, in determining that amount, let’s see if 
we can’t work toward some definite formula 
for it. 

First of all, we will take the total book 
budget and deduct from that what we call 
fixed charges. Those fixed charges will in- 
clude all books for all reference departments, 
and the periodicals for the entire system. All 
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of the balance may then be used for the pur- 
chase of circulating books, except as central 
children’s departments and the branches need 
reference books. 


This balance might be divided between the 
adult and the juvenile departments strictly on 
the basis of their circulation. That is one 
very obvious way to do it, but let’s consider 
whether there are any other things which we 
should think of in making that allocation. 
Are there any weights which we should give 
to these circulation figures? 


I have seven different items which I think 
should be considered along with the circulation 
figures when we come to divide this circulating 
book fund. These points are as follows: 


(1) The cost per book is less in the chil- 
dren’s department than in the adult, due par- 
ticularly to the high percentage of juvenile 
replacements, many of which are available in 
satisfactory cheap editions. In Pittsburgh, 
during 1929, the average cost of adult books 
was $1.76; children’s books, 96 cents. Ejighty- 
five per cent of children’s book fund was spent 
for replacements, or added copies of older 
books; only 54 per cent of adult funds were 
spent for replacements. 

(2) The children’s department needs fewer 
expensive reference books, and it uses many 
adult tools, such as Reader’s Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature and Granger’s Index to poetry 
and recitations. Pittsburgh in 1929 added 955 
reference books in branch adult collections and 
137 to branch children’s collections. 

(3) The children’s department depends upon 
the adult collection far more than the adult 
depends upon the children’s. For example, 
most adult classed books can be used at times 
in children’s reference work. 

(4) Foreign language collections are usually 
adult. Pittsburgh in 1929 bought 1,470 for- 
eign books, all charged to adult. 

(5) A fewer number of titles will give rea- 


sonable satisfaction in the children’s collection 
than in the adult. 


(6) It is possible and perhaps desirable to 
limit the number of books taken by children; 
other restrictions are possible, such as the 
length of loan and renewals. 


(7) Children should usually not be made to 
use dirty, ragged books, but in some neighbor- 
hoods they actually lack home facilities for 
keeping books clean. In such cases, use of the 
new books can properly be restricted to read- 
ing within the library or to members of a 
“Clean Hands League” or similar group. 
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Some of these points are highly debatable. 
Miss Smith and Miss Nesbitt took violent ex- 
ception to some of them. Miss Power has 
told you that she wants discussion, and I have 
deliberately left these points here, because I 
know they will bring discussion if nothing 
else, and I am willing to be sacrificed as the 
goat if we get discussion. 

Now, how shall we adjust these different 
“weights,” as I call them. We don’t pretend 
to have any scientific method. We simply 
work through experience, through trial and 
error. Point one, which shows that the aver- 
age cost of adult books is nearly twice that of 
children’s, would seem to indicate that the 
adult book fund should be twice as large as 
the children’s book fund. Immediately com- 
mon sense steps in and tells us that is too 
much. So it is with the others. They indi- 
cate that the children’s book fund should be 
somewhat less than the adult fund. How much 
less will depend upon a great many local con- 
ditions and very largely upon personal opinion. 

If we in Pittsburgh were to divide our fund 
solely on the basis of circulation, the children’s 
department would get 47 per cent and the 
adult department 53 per cent, but when we 
apply these “weights” I have mentioned, giving 
them just as much consideration as we think 
they should have, we reduce the children’s de- 
partment from 47 per cent to 40 per cent and 
increase the adult from 53 per cent to 60 per 
cent. 

The biggest argument in favor of this basis 
is that it seems to work, in this one library 
at least. Proof is found in the fact that our 
reserve fund is usually divided about equally 
between children and adult each fall when the 
regular fund runs low. That is to say, that 
after spending their regular funds which were 
based on this 40 to 60 per cent division, both 
departments seem to be equally in need of 
more funds. 

In using this 40 to 60 per cent formula 
which I am leaving with you for discussion, 
remember that what we called fixed charges, 
that is all reference books and all periodicals 
for the entire system, are deducted before this 
40 to 60 per cent formula is applied. 





ANNABEL Porter (Seattle, Wash.): Mr. 
Munn’s “weights” are very interesting and his 
scales seem to be of the “no springs—honest 


weight” variety. For the sake of discussion, 
however, and because I am a children’s libra- 
rian, I am going to try to bring out a few 
more “weights” labeled children, and keep the 
scales balancing a little longer. 


Mr. Munn’s first point, that the cost per 
book is less in the children’s department than 
in the adult is true, but Mr. Munn’s figures 
which show that 85 per cent of the children’s 
book fund was spent for replacements, while 
only 54 per cent of the adult fund was spent 
for this purpose, would seem to indicate that 
the fact that adult books cost more is offset, 
in part at least, by the fact that children’s 
books wear out faster. It is true that some of 
the old standard children’s books may be pur- 
chased in satisfactory cheap editions. It is 
also true that many adult titles of fiction may 
be purchased in cheap reprint editions. The 
new juvenile fiction costs about the same as 
adult new fiction. 


There are other reasons why the cost per 
book is less in the children’s department than 
in the adult. 

It is a case of cutting the garment according 
to the cloth. Many times cheap editions are 
purchased when attractive, illustrated editions 
are needed. Attractive editions have made 
such old standards as the Tale of two cities, 
Ivanhoe and the Scottish chiefs really popu- 
lar with boys and girls. Beautiful editions 
help to develop a love and appreciation of 
good books. 

Another point, good picture books are very 
expensive. Many children’s librarians are re- 
ducing their supply of Caldecott, Leslie Brooke 
and Boyd-Smith picture books to one copy of 
each title, and some of them are asking whether 
they can afford even one copy of so beautiful 
but expensive a picture book as Boutet de 
Monvel’s Joan of Arc. 

There is more and more demand for adult 
non-fiction in the children’s rooms for older 
boys and girls. Children’s librarians hesitate 
a long time before they decide to spend five 
dollars for Halliburton’s Royal road to ro- 
mance, or Martin Johnson’s Lion. The older 
boys and girls enjoy these books quite as much 
as adults do. 

It is certainly true that children’s depart- 
ments need fewer expensive reference books. 
Most branch children’s rooms can use the adult 
reference collection, but central children’s 
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rooms are usually located so that this is not 
possible. 

Few libraries have separate intermediate 
rooms, and much of the reference work with 
older boys and girls must be done in the chil- 
dren’s room. The modern school program, 
which has brought the junior high school, 
makes it necessary to have an adequate refer- 
ence collection in the children’s room, if the 
adult departments are not to be overrun by 
these young people. 

The heads of adult departments whom I 
know certainly encourage the building up of a 
reference collection in the children’s room 
which will care for a large part of the refer- 
ence work with these older boys and girls. 

The point that a fewer number of titles will 
give reasonable satisfaction in the children’s 
department than in the adult is true, but it is 
also true that more copies of juvenile titles 
are needed. 


It is possible and desirable to limit the num- 
ber of books taken by children until they enter 
junior high school or seventh grade. Modern 
educational methods make it necessary for 
these boys and girls to have many books at 
this time, and there is no reason why they 
should be limited any more than is the high 
school or adult borrower. 


Mr. Munn says that children should usually 
not be made to use dirty, ragged books. I am 
sure that there are many children’s librarians 
here who can speak very eloquently on this 
point. 

I will only say that I think it is never de- 
sirable to make children use dirty, ragged 
books. Most children can be taught to take 
care of books if they are given books which 
are in good condition. I should be very sorry 
to restrict the use of new books because a 
child’s home conditions are unfavorable. 


Many libraries are circulating books both 
dirty and ragged. That it is not good policy 
was brought home to us recently. We have 
had a regular epidemic of books in which 
the corners have been torn from page after 
page. A number of these books were traced 
to a certain boy. His mother came in to see 
us. She told us that she had tried to break 
the boy of the habit and that she had finally 
brought him to the point where he did not 
tear his own books or the library books that 
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were in good condition, only the dirty, ragged 
ones. 

Mr. Munn says that the biggest argument 
in favor of this basis is that it works, that 
is, after spending their regular funds based 
on a 40 to 60 per cent division, the children’s 
and adult collections seem to be in equal need 
of additional funds. 

The book fund of the average library is 
so inadequate that it is a question whether 
the children’s and adult collections would not 
be in equal need of additional funds even if 
the percentages were different. I do not know 
what the proportion should be, and I am in- 
clined to believe that it might be different 
for different libraries, and might vary for 
the same library in different years. 

In several of the larger libraries the pro- 
portion of the total book fund spent for 
children’s books varies from 31 per cent to 
40 per cent. In these same libraries the pro- 
portion of the branch book fund spent for 
children’s books varies from 40 per cent to 
50 per cent. In most of these libraries the 
division of the branch book fund is based 
partly upon the relation between the adult 
and juvenile circulation. The condition of 
the book collection is also taken into con- 
sideration. 

It is a simple matter to make adjustments 
in branches. It is a much more complicated 
matter to apportion the total library book 
fund to meet the needs of all departments. 
However, the same principles may be applied. 
Would it not be fair to base the division of 
the book fund each year upon the relation 
between the book collections and the circula- 
tion? 

CHAIRMAN Power: I have been thinking 
since Mr. Munn referred to fixed charges, 
just how far one fund is fixed and another 
not fixed; I have also been thinking of how 
far the age of a library determines the 
amount of money that should be spent for 
books for adults. We all know that when 
we go into a new neighborhood, very often 
we meet the children first and reach their 
parents through them. 

Atma R. McGtenn (Tulsa, Okla.): I 
think this is a question of common sense. 
If you need more money for the children’s 
department, give it to them. In the first 
branch we established, two-thirds of our cir- 
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culation, yes, three-fourths was children’s 
books. Why should we expect 40 per cent 
of the book fund to take care of three- 
fourths of the circulation. The adults were 
not reading. They ignored the branch, but 
the children were reading, so at that time 
about two-thirds of our collection was for 
children. We have been building up the 
adult patronage, but my viewpoint is—if chil- 
dren read and the adults don’t, buy children’s 
books. 

CHAIRMAN Power: If the adults do not 
read, are books sometimes needed to make 
them read? 

Ruta E. Hammonp (Wichita, Kan.): 
Wichita can offer a good example of how 
these conditions vary. We hadn’t a trained 
children’s librarian for several years and 
when one came we thought the only thing to 
do was to give the children’s department half 
of the fund for several years. Later, when 
we began to get calls for airplane and radio 
information, we cut their budget to give the 
reference department more money with which 
to buy technical reference books. Our needs 
seem to vary each year and we have to fit 
the book fund as nearly as we can to the 
special need. 

Mrs. THeopora R. Brewitt (Long Beach, 
Calif.): I want merely to comment on the 
remark Miss Porter made at the end, that 
the real basis is the proportion of the cir- 
culation to the actual book stock and that the 
turn-over should be a large consideration. If 
an amount of money is set aside to bring the 
turn-over to a certain point, then the rest of 
the fund can be based on circulation. 

CHAIRMAN Power: Sometimes books do 
not turn over because the book stock is not 
right and more money is needed to buy the 
right kind of books. We find that situation 
in city systems when neighborhoods change. 

Mrs. Netitre DeLaucuter (St. Louis, 
Mo.): Perhaps you remember one of the 
branches in St. Louis when the children’s 
shelves were absolutely empty and adult books 
were standing on the shelves. It was a new 
neighborhood branch and readers were made 
through the children’s room. We have a 
large adult circulation in the neighborhood 
now, but both the Chairman and I remember 
when there were no books on the children’s 
shelves, because the budget was equally di- 


vided between adult and children’s books. 
CHAIRMAN Power: The next item is 
Choice of Editions of Children’s Classics 
and Other Books 
Mary Lucas (Providence, R. I.): There 
is an English nursery rhyme that goes as 
follows: 
Old Abram Brown is dead and gone, 
You'll never see him more, 


He used to wear a long brown coat 
That buttoned down before. 


In much the same fashion of the long 
brown coat, did some of our well known chil- 
dren’s books appear until a few years ago, 
But like old Abram Brown and his coat, 
they are dead and gone, and today we see 
them adequately clothed. This clothing pre- 
sents itself to our notice in three different 
types of garb. 

First, within the range of most libraries, 
is the fine or de luxe edition, that triumph of 
the book maker’s art, as to format, paper, 
printing and illustration. Often it is economy 
in the end to buy a book in this type of 
edition. A striking example of what a fine 
edition can do for a book is Dickens’ Oliver 
Twist which more often than not, sat on the 
children’s room shelves, until Minton Balch 
gave us the attractive edition with colored 
pictures by Donald Teague. Now it is poor 
economy to buy any other edition of this 
title for a juvenile collection. One of the 
best of these fine editions is that published by 
Scribner and known as Illustrated Classics 
for Young People. This edition contains a 
notable list of titles and has done much to 
make some of our really worth while books 
attractive to the young people. There is not 
a title on the list that one would not wish to 
buy, for the authors represented have con- 
tributed some of the best literature for chil- 
dren. Not only that, but the list of illustrators 
is an exceedingly fine one. 

The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation is 
also publishing some of the well known clas- 
sics (largely adult titles but usable for chil- 
dren) with large print, good paper and excel- 
lent illustrations. The three musketeers and 
The Count of Monte Cristo, published by 
Dodd, Mead at $3.50 are also worth while 
examples of this type of edition. 

Let us skip to the Educational edition. This 
is useful for certain kinds of reading ma- 
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terial, but is too much like “Abram Brown’s 
long brown coat,” for general use. Its price 
may allow one to buy more copies, but why 
have more copies unless they are going to 
be read? Better three in constant use than 
ten only half used. Heidi and Pinocchio pub- 
lished by Ginn are successful examples of 
the Educational edition. Even so, there 
should be other editions of these titles on 
the shelves. Many “easy books” appear in this 
style of edition, in fact they appear in no 
other way. They do not always wear as 
well as one might desire. Naturally many 
non-fiction books are bought in this Educa- 
tional edition, but even there one should be 
careful that a good book is not rendered for- 
bidding. 

The largest group of editions and the one 
needing the most thought and consideration 
from the book purchaser’s point of view is 
what is generally spoken of as the Standard 
edition. In order that there may be no con- 
fusion, let us identify this group as one within 
the price range of two dollars. It is in this 
selection that we must weigh and balance. 
Seldom can the whole range of titles in any 
one of the editions be accepted. In many 
cases the same titles appear in several editions, 
and it is necessary to decide on two or three 
or four to use for general purchase. It is 
poor policy to have all of Robinson Crusoe 
or Treasure Island in the same edition. One 
must consider whether the expenditure of 
twenty-five or fifty cents extra will give better 
service on a book than buying a very cheap 
one. Just how we are to determine whether 
or not a certain edition is a good purchase is 
a hard question to answer. The content is 
already decided and after that perhaps the 
best test is the wearing quality. Is the paper 
durable, the print good size and clear, the 
margins adequate to warrant binding? An- 
other point to consider is whether the story 
has been abridged or edited, and if so whether 
it adds to or detracts from the value of the 
text. 

Let us consider some of the specific editions 
in this group, as to identification and general 
value. The easiest classification of the stand- 
ard editions is one of price. Let us begin at 
the top or with the two dollar ones. 

The Riverside Bookshelf, published by 
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Houghton, and the Beacon Hill Bookshelf by 
Little, Brown are probably the best known in 
this group. Each list is distinctive, that is 
there are no duplicate titles. One easily sup- 
plements the other. The books are well printed 
and well illustrated, and present a most worthy 
list for one’s selection. In fact, they are al- 
most the bread and butter of the children’s 
collection, for how could we exist without 
Louisa May Alcott and Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich? 


Another outstanding two dollar edition is 
the International Classics published by Dodd, 
Mead. Although a short list and essentially 
an adult one, it contains many classic titles 
such as Lorna Doone, Jane Eyre, The three 
musketeers and others that are purchased for 
young people. The books are a trifle heavy, 
but the paper and print are good, the colored 
illustrations numerous and in excellent taste. 

Harcourt, Brace handle the Queen’s Treas- 
ure series which is published by Bell in Lon- 
don. This is what one might designate as a 
charming edition. The illustrations are the 
work of M. V. Wheelhouse in most cases. 
Their chief characteristics are daintiness and 
delicate colors. The dictionary defines delicate 
as “refined” and “considerate.” These two 
words aptly describe the general appearance 
of the books as well as the titles on the list, 
the most notable of which are Mrs. Ewing’s 
books. George Eliot’s Silas Marner in this 
edition entirely removes that book from the 
school room stigma so often placed on it by 
the boys and girls. 


In the group of books at $1.75, there are 
three editions to note,—Macmillan’s Children’s 
Classics, Rand’s Windermere series, and 
Rhead’s Illustrated Juveniles, published by 
Harper. Rhead’s Illustrated Juveniles, while 
profusely illustrated, are not as necessary now 
as they were a few years ago. Many of the 
titles on the list occur in other editions at the 
same price or less. The books are oversize 
and rather heavy. Huntting Company in their 
reinforced edition of these books have trimmed 
the margins and so reduced the size of the 
books somewhat. This does not mean that one 
entirely disregards the list, far from it. The 
Rhead illustrations are excellent and of the 
type needed in a well rounded collection. 

The Windermere series published by Rand 
is also oversize and the illustratignps in many 
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cases leave much to be desired. Three titles 
stand out though as good purchases,—Dumas’ 
The three musketeers, Scott’s Ivanhoe and 


Verne’s Twenty thousand leagues under the 
sea. 


The Macmillan’s Children’s Classics is by 
far the best of these $1.75 books. Macmillan 
has a splendid list to draw from and this par- 
ticular group of titles is made up from both 
the classic and semi-classic tales. In many 
cases it is an edited edition, and the editing is 
so well done that one is most enthusiastic. 
Their latest success, and to my mind one of 
the most needed ones, is an edition of Poe 
called the Gold bug and other tales and poems. 
All of the titles in this edition are worthy of 
purchase. It is a thoughtful list, both as to 
selection, editing and physical make-up. 

There are four editions at $1.50 which are 
good for general purchase. Lippincott’s series 
called Stories all children love is an old stand- 
by for many titles. When one mentions Prin- 
cess and the goblin or Princess and Curdie, 
the first thought is of the red book with the 
charming illustrations by Maria Kirk. The 
same may be said of Mopsa the fairy. The 
general tone of the list is for a younger group 
of children than most of the others that have 
been considered. 

Two editions which both duplicate and sup- 
plement each other, in their title list, are the 
Golden Books published by McKay and the 
Washington Square Classics of the Macrae, 
Smith Company. With the exception of 
Grimm’s Fairy tales, which is very fine print, 
practically all of the titles on both lists are 
ones that can be duplicated many times. The 
paper used is rather soft, but on the whole it 
gives very good service. It may be of interest 
to know that the edition of Tom Brown’s 
school days in the Macrae list, illustrated by 
Percy Tarrant, is the same as that published 
by George G. Harrap and Company, London, 
except that the illustrations in the English edi- 
tion are much better printed. Not long ago 
one of our book sellers was at Rugby and 
asked what edition they considered the most 
authentic, as to illustration, of life at Rugby 
in Dr. Arnold’s day and they recommended 
this one illustrated by Percy Tarrant. 

There is one other edition at $1.50 that 
needs to be mentioned. It is the Father and 
Son Library published by Sears. Their list is 


not a long one, but it is good. One particularly 
useful title on it is Mysterious island, as this 
is the only good inexpensive edition of this 
book that I know of. 

The most outstanding edition at one dollar 
is the Little Library published by Macmillan, 
This edition is intended primarily for the 
younger children. The small size of the books 
makes them appeal particularly to this group. 
Strange to say, although they are a good 
“pocket size,” they are not often among the 
missing titles. The list is a combination of 
old and new titles and also of lost titles of 
another day. The books wear well in their 
own bindings and can also be rebound to 
advantage. 

The reprints issued by Grosset and Burt I 
am omitting, as librarians differ as to their 
value from an economical standpoint. The same 
may be said of Scribner’s Dollar books. Mac- 
millan’s Modern Reader’s series is being ad- 
vertised in some cases as a juvenile purchase. 
In most cases it is not attractive enough to 
appeal to the young person. Hoosier school- 
master is the one exception included in the 
list, and this title has been hard to obtain. 

Doubleday-Doran are issuing the Windmill 
series at this same price. These are all newer 
titles which have paid for themselves in the 
original edition. 

This list of editions is by no means an ex- 
haustive one, including only those that are 
constantly presenting themselves for our con- 
sideration. 





CHAIRMAN Power: The problem of buy- 
ing standard and classic books is much the 
same, in children’s rooms in public libraries 
and in school libraries. I have asked Miss 
Louise Metcalf, librarian at the Burbank Ele- 
mentary School Library, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, either to discuss the points in Miss 
Lucas’ paper, or give us some new ones. 





Miss Metcalf’s discussion emphasized three 
points: acceptability of text; pictorial inter- 
pretation in harmony with the text which 
shows proper respect for design; attractive 
format which includes artistic, colorful bind- 
ing, a volume of suitable size and shape and 
well spaced print on paper of quality. 

Miss Metcalf’s paper was supplemented by 
a mimeographed list of modern illustrgtors 
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in the field of children’s books which may be 
obtained from her as long as her limited sup- 
ply lasts. 

After a brief discussion from the floor, 
Adah F. Whitcomb of Chicago, discussed 


The Place of Text-books and Subscription 
Books in a Children’s Library 


Miss Wuitcoms: I am inverting the title 
of this subject, because I have spent a great 
deal more time recently on subscription sets 
than on the question of text-books, and I 
supposed that was why I was asked to present 
this topic this morning. 

First of all I should like to say in dis- 
cussing the place of subscription sets in a 
public library children’s room, they should 
be judged not as subscription sets at all, but 
as any other book which is being considered 
for purchase, and if we apply the same prin- 
ciples of book selection to these subscription 
sets that we do to other sets, the problem 
will be largely solved before it becomes a 
problem. 

We consider them as to the demand and the 
material available in other forms, the specific 
needs of the library for which the purchase 
is being made, its budget, the school libraries 
in the vicinity, the books available in the 
homes of the community—all the things we 
take into account before deciding upon any 
book, but there are some other phases of the 
subscription set books which we might find 
worth while discussing this morning. 

The sets with which I have come in con- 
tact recently fall distinctly into three groups. 

First is the encyclopedic set which is defi- 
nitely an encyclopedia of general knowledge 
and use. 


Then the informational sets which are de- 
voted to subjects, either a different subject 
in each volume, or possibly the whole set 
devoted to the same subject, aiming to in- 
terest children in various phases of knowledge 
and in things about them, through pictures 
and appropriately written text. 

Lastly there is the literary compilation, 
generally a graded set for younger children 
and those in the high school. 

Consider the first of these, the encyclo- 
pedic. Naturally we wish reliable informa- 
tion in the most quickly accessible form. We 
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may differ much as to which is the most 
quickly accessible form, but that is what we 
want. We all agree that not many subscrip- 
tion books are needed in any library, but we 
must have an encyclopedia, and we may need 
more than one. 

We should watch for the type of material 
included in these encyclopedias. Many of 
them include a great deal which is not neces- 
sary and not encyclopedic in the form of 
stories and poetry, etc. It would be more 
helpful to us in the public library if publishers 
and editors would compile a real encyclopedia 
in every case. Perhaps they feel their sales 
would not be as great in the community. 

The one volume handbooks which belong in 
the second group, are often a great help in 
reducing the number of encyclopedias re- 
quired. These are more frequently revised; 
are handy, specific and condensed. 

In the second group are those which are 
planned to create a thirst for knowledge and 
satisfy it at the same time. These are little 
needed because of the many fine circulating 
books that are now available on practically 
every subject in which children are interested 
or in which we want them to be interested. 
Many of these are text-books, which are being 
put on the market in much more attractive 
and readable guise than formerly. They are 
less expensive than these informational sets. 
Also in buying these separate texts we avoid 
a sameness of binding and format which 
spells duty rather than pleasure to the child. 
Again sets often stand forgotten on our 
shelves because they are not indexed in our 
catalogs. We naturally go to the card cata- 
log, and where your children are well trained, 
they go first to the card catalog for reference 
material. Informational sets in libraries are 
used more as time-killers. For this purpose 
magazines are much cheaper than sets of 
books. 

The third group of subscription sets, the 
literary compilations, are the least necessary 
of these three types, because any children’s 
librarian worthy of the name knows how to 
guide her readers to the most suitable and 
most attractive books on her well-stocked 
shelves, without expecting the children to 
turn to a seven or eight volume compilation. 
We also know the great difficulties that are 
presented to the publishers and editors of 
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these sets by the copyright laws, and that 
many of the very best things which they 
probably would like to include and which 
we would like to have included in such com- 
pilations can not be used. Of course, the 
cost of editing, publishing and marketing is 
very great and sets are always very expensive. 

The argument has been made that they 
are needed for busy parents and for teachers 
who haven’t time to go through the shelves 
and make selections. When I came here Mon- 
day I saw the Los Angeles Public Library 
distributing a very fine list for a child’s own 
library, and I noticed it was very cleverly ar- 
ranged according to cost and that each group 
of prices was comparable to the cost of one 
of these well-known compilations of literary 
selections. Such a list might be handed out 
to people who wish this help. 

One type of subscription sets which 1 think 
should be avoided in every children’s room is 
the one with lesson plans and projects and 
arithmetic games, because the lure of the 
children’s room has always been the voluntary 
and pleasurable use, and I am sure we all 
wish to keep it so. 

The chief question in considering these sets 
seems to be their value in proportion to 
their cost. The question is not, is it a good 
set, so much as, can we find equally good ma- 
terial at less cost? These sets all run from 
five dollars to ten dollars a volume. 

I don’t think any of us need to buy sets 
in order to show them to prospective buyers 
and we hesitate to make personal recommenda- 
tions for purchase, because the general public 
needs to be warned as much as any of us 
that a bargain is not a bargain unless we 
need it. The Bulletin on subscription books 
which is now being published quarterly by 
the American Library Association, offers 
something which we can hand to people who 
wish to know about these sets of books. 

I have a cousin who is the youngest daugh- 
ter in a family of six and every year her 
mother brings out in the spring some of the 
outgrown dresses of the previous years and 
tries them on her. Louise stands off and 
mother looks at her and says, “Now, Louise, 
that is not bad,” until finally Louise said, 
“Oh, mother, I hate things that are ‘not bad.’” 

If we could get to that state of mind it 
might help us. In our Chicago book order 


meetings, when a book has been reviewed as 
“popular, not objectionable,” I have often 
heard Mr. Roden say, “How many copies of 
that do you think we can get along without?” 

In buying sets, all that seems to be neces- 
sary is to know what we want and then to 
resist high pressure salesmanship. 

May I say here we bespeak your help in 
the work of the Committee on the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, asking you to read and 
criticise and to send us reports on subscrip- 
tion sets as well as criticisms of the Bulletin? 

As to text-books I might only say that 
they are much better than formerly and more 
needed to supplement the encyclopedic ma- 
terial. Many librarians find them life savers, 
and a great help in the time of the “after 
school rush.” 


CHAIRMAN Power: I have asked Miss Eva 
G. Leslie of the Children’s Department of 
the Los Angeles Public Library to discuss 
briefly some of the points in Miss Whit- 
comb’s paper. 

Miss Lestre: The new methods in the 
schools make it necessary to have many 
parallel texts. In the development of the 
activity programs, even as low as the third 
grade, children are asking for from ten to 
twenty different books and the higher the 
grade the greater the need for additional ma- 
terial. 

In the scientific field, you will remember 
that aviation and radio and electricity and 
similar subjects were first presented to chil- 
dren in text-book form. 

Books like Frank’s Japan are as interest- 
ing to many children as the more typical 
travel book such as Peck’s Storybook Europe. 
Also Gregory’s Africa creates a fascinating 
background for our African stories. 

In selecting text-books we must be careful 
to watch the point of view of the author. 
This is especially true of history. 

Duplication of texts depends on local con- 
ditions. If there is a school library in the 
district that is supplying texts the library will 
not need so many. I feel it is the province 
of the public library to have many titles 
rather than heavy duplication of one title. 

When it comes to the subscription sets, I 
don’t know that I entirely agree with Miss 
Whitcomb because I believe in having a well 
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developed reference collection in the children’s 
room. It is of great value to children to be 
able to use source material and, therefore, I 
feel that the ideal for the children’s room, 
providing of course we have sufficient funds, 
would be to have several good encyclopedic 
sets and supplement them by a well developed 
pamphlet file. 

As far as the informational sets and the 
compilation of literary material are con- 
cerned, there has been vast improvement in 
the last few years, but when all is said and 
done they are chiefly fireside books. The 
majority of them either try to cover the en- 
tire field of children’s interests or they try 
to cover the whole span of childhood from 
two to sixteen years. Our whole collection 
is selected with that point in view. 





The last topic was the 


Selection of Current Books for 
Children’s Libraries 


and was presented by 


Attce Burcess Lewis (Long Beach, 
Calif.): Today’s problems in buying books 
for children’s libraries in the west are those 
of progressive libraries elsewhere, intensified 
because of distance from publishing cen- 
ters. 

A steadily increasing demand for new 
books by title is making itself felt. This is 
due in part to the increasing prominence 
given to mention of children’s books in 
current magazines and to the recently or- 
ganized book clubs. The influence of 
school libraries is no doubt also respon- 
sible for a great deal of the interest shown 
in specific titles. All of these additional 
sources of popular information about books, 
coupled with the fact that more children’s 
books are being published than ever be- 
fore, must inevitably bring about a demand 
for recent books which is felt by public 
libraries, large and small. 


The aids to careful selection are not 
keeping pace with this demand. Children’s 
librarians are finding it more difficult than 
formerly to buy only the worth while 
books, for their sales resistance is fre- 
quently not proportionate to the sales tech- 
nique which confronts them, and without 
adequate knowledge of the books offered, 
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they are forced into one of three courses 
of action: 


1. Buying first copies liberally and read- 

ing after purchase for duplication. 

2. Buying conservatively and waiting 

for dependable published reviews. 

se Reviewing of a large portion of each 

year’s output by members of the staff. 

In addition there is the matter of cost, 
which is increased because buying in quan- 
tity is prohibitive without dependable in- 
formation, and delay in obtaining additional 
copies makes necessary separate handling 
in order and catalog departments. 

Also the shipment of books in reinforced 
binding from the east to the Pacific coast 
is slow by water or train freight, and ex- 
tremely expensive by express. 

Suggested remedies which would be of 
great assistance to small libraries and those 
of medium size include the following: 


1. A western depository or jobber for 
the Pacific coast. 

2. Publishers and booksellers supplying 
review copies of requested or selected 
titles rather than their-entire output. 

3. Librarians accepting or rejecting 
quickly, returning books undamaged 
and with clean jackets, so as not to 
interfere with their sale. 

4. Pooling of reviews by adjacent libra- 
ries, regularly. 

5. Frequent bulletins containing critical, 
signed reviews by members of the 
Section for Work with Children. 


Such bulletins might be handled through 
an executive at A. L. A. Headquarters, who 
would be in close touch with the publish- 
ers’ output. This executive might be the 
person who has charge of the children’s 
books for The Booklist, as such a project 
would really be an extension of that serv- 
ice. While the help afforded would be 
similar to that given by the Subscription 
Books Committee, to be most helpful the 
bulletin should be issued at least twice each 
month, except during the summer. With 
the members of this Section cooperating, 
the Headquarters executive would notify 
the publishers in advance of publication 
date as to whom the review copies should 
be sent. In cases of titles about which 
there would be likely to be emphatic differ- 
ences of opinion, reviews might be re- 
quested from several children’s librarians. 
While such a project would not take the 
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place of staff reviewing for the larger libra- 
ries, it would give definite and concrete 
help to the smaller ones which have more 
limited funds. It would help to eliminate 
the reading of countless mediocre books by 
many children’s librarians and free their 
time for acquaintance with the better books 
which they desire to bring to the attentton 
of their communities. 


To be sure, not all children’s librarians 
agree regarding every book, but their 
standards for library purchase are, on the 
whole, definite and recognizable. It would 
seem that such a project might be financed 
by institutional membership in the Section, 
possibly with increased dues. 

CHAIRMAN Power: This topic will be 
continued by Mrs. Katherine W. Watson, 
children’s librarian in the Public Library at 
Denver, Colorado. 


Mrs. Watson: The librarians of our small 
libraries in Colorado are not so fortunate as 
we are in Denver, for salesmen do not go to 
any of the small towns. The fact that the 
small town dealers carry such a limited stock, 
including only a small percentage of the 
new titles makes it impossible for the small 
libraries to select books by actual exami- 
nation, so they must of necessity wait for 
reviews, buy on reputation of author and 
publisher, A. L. A. approval, or be guided 
by the selection of the neighboring larger 
libraries, if any such be available. 


If there were a western depository or 
jobber, as Mrs. Lewis suggests, this would 
help to solve the problem in our state. 
There is a great need of having a library 
minded agent (possibly representing a 
group of publishers) who would travel the 
small towns and place the right kind of 
books where they should be placed. As 
long as there is no western depository at 
the present time, it might pay the pub- 
lishers to leave books in one center for sev- 
eral weeks, after their fall trip, in order 
that the librarians in the surrounding towns 
might come to the larger city to examine 
them. 


At our suggestion one of the local stores, 
with a splendid children’s book department, 
is considering sending a representative this 
fall to the small libraries in the state in 
order to give librarians a chance to see the 
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new books. This plan was worked out suc. 
cessfully by another store a number of 
years ago. 


The most regrettable weakness in the 
small libraries of our state is their collec- 
tions of children’s books. One small lj- 
brary has but $200 a year for its entire 
book fund, and the amount spent for chil- 
dren’s books does not serve to buy the 
necessary “tried and trues.” In a case like 
this it would seem wise to make the New- 
bery medal books their first choice. 


As it is most important that the small 
amount of money be spent to the best ad- 
vantage, there are certain aids which even 
the smallest libraries should feel they can 
afford: 


A. L. A. Booklist, $2.00 a year. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, $1.00 a year. 
Cleveland Open Shelf, 50c a year. 
We feel it would be more useful if 
the publisher were added to this very 
excellent list. 
“Three Owls” page, edited by Anne Carroll 

Moore in the New York Herald Tribune. 
Horn Book. Issued quarterly. $1.25 a year. 
Pittsburgh Enchanted Door, 15 cents a year. 

Quarterly bulletin that lists the 

books added to their library. 

Bookshelf for Boys and Girls, 10 cents a 
copy. 

Realms of gold in children’s books. Bertha 
Mahony and Elinor Whitney. 

Children’s catalog. 4th Edition. 

In this new edition the Dewey deci- 
mal numbers will be added, and books 
for first purchase will be starred. 


A great saving in the line of cooperative 
publication could be made by having the 
A. L. A. Headquarters a clearing house for 
the bibliographical accomplishments of our 
libraries. 

With a children’s worker at A. L. A. 
Headquarters and with hearty cooperation 
from many libraries, there seem to be very 
great possibilities in preparing such lists 
to be sold at a minimum cost to the indi- 
vidual library. 


We all know how very helpful has been 
the list of Readers and primers compiled 
by the Committee on Readers and Primers 
of this Section. I have been asked to make 
the suggestion that similar lists on science 
and history would be very useful. Also, 
the list of Books for the pre-school child, 
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prepared by the Book Evaluation Commit- 
tee of the Section has proved most valu- 
able. It seems that the Section for Library 
Work with Children could do nothing bet- 
ter than devote most of its time to assist- 
ing in juvenile book selection. 


Mrs. Lewis’ suggestion of having fre- 
quent bulletins similar to the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, containing signed reviews by 
members of the Section, through A. L. A. 
Headquarters, is a splendid idea. 


Many libraries, perhaps, could have been 
saved hundreds of dollars, if the sort of 
information contained in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin had been available sooner. 
Might not this same thing be true of a 
children’s book bulletin? 


Further discussion of this topic by Doro- 
thy K. Grout, Public Library, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, followed. 


Miss Grout: The great dearth of critical 
reviews of children’s books is a recognized 
fact. The majority of the numerous ex- 
cellent periodicals reviewing juvenile books 
make no effort to evaluate, and many of their 
reviews are unsigned. 


It seems fitting and timely that this Section 
should remedy the situation with the issuance 
of a monthly book review bulletin under the 
direction of a sub-committee of the Book 
Evaluation Committee, or a sub-committee of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Work with Chil- 
dren. This bulletin should contain critical 
signed reviews, written by members of a 
large committee chosen from the Section, and 
representing all parts of the country. This 
committee should number twenty-five or 
thirty members at the least, so that each 
book might be reviewed by more than one 
person—three, if possible. 


A bulletin of this sort should be brought 
out in as inexpensive a form as possible, so 
that every library, however small, might be 
able to afford it. Multigraphing might be 
suggested as most inexpensive, and at the 
same time legible. The fall and winter num- 
bers would no doubt be very full, but this 
fact would be offset by the slim spring and 
summer issues. Thus a subscription price of 
not more than one dollar a year should 
carry it. 
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Newbery Medal Award 


CHAIRMAN Power: At the request of the 
President of the American Library Associa- 
tion, we made a change this year as an ex- 
periment, in the procedure of presenting the 
Newbery medal. Formerly the announcement 
of the award and presentation of the medal 
has been made in the Children’s Library Sec- 
tion at the same time. The only exception 
was made at the Toronto conference. The 
popularity of this feature of our program 
was our undoing. It appears that we enticed 
catalogers from subject headings and small 
town librarians from publicity, to rooms 
crowded to overflowing. Something had to 
be done about it. 


We were invited to present this medal at a 
general session, but it happened that the 
only general session that was open to us was 
Saturday afternoon. We felt we would miss 
a lot if we had to keep the author in hiding 
until that late date. Besides, we wanted 
everyone to meet and to enjoy the author and 
the book. Finally, we asked to make the 
announcement at this meeting and present the 
medal to the recipient at the last session. 


Someone said to me yesterday. “Everyone 
knows where the medal is going.” That 
doesn’t worry me because I think it shows 
general intelligence on the part of the public. 
It shows that we are educating people to the 
point of recognizing a prize winning book 
when they meet it. It isn’t a question of a 
guess, but real discernment on the part of our 
friends. 


There were many good books in the running 
last year, but the vote was almost unanimous. 
With one exception, all members of the com- 
mittee were agreed that the most distinguished 
book produced in America during the year 
1929 was Hitty, her first hundred years by 
Rachel Field. 

I knew that when this announcement was 
made you would be so pleased that your en- 
thusiasm would surely carry until Saturday 
afternoon. We want to make the presenta- 
tion of the medal at that time a little more 
of a ceremony than formerly and I want your 
help. 

The nice thing about it is that Miss Field 
will arrive this afternoon bringing “Hitty” 
with her. She is coming by airplane and we 
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are sure she will have a safe journey, because 
isn’t Hitty made of magic mountain ash? 





The meeting then adjourned until Thurs- 
day morning. 


Business Meeting 


A business meeting of the Section was held 
on Thursday, June 26, at 10:00 a.m. with 
about sixty-five present. Following announce- 
ments of local matters by the Chairman, a 
letter of greeting from Anne Carroll Moore 
was read by Sally Hodgson of New York. 
Following are excerpts from the report of the 
chairman, Effie L. Power: 


The chief work of the year has been the 
preparation of the Section programs for this 
meeting. At the President's suggestion the 
experiment of conducting one meeting for 
discussion instead of the usual formal papers 
is being tried out.... 


A change from precedent was the omission 
of the publication of the bulletin. In its 
place the Constitution and By-laws adopted 
at the Washington meeting was printed and 
distributed to all members of committees 
since the latter did not appear elsewhere. In 
addition, the Section purchased for free dis- 
tribution to members copies of the list pre- 
pared by last year’s committee on Readers and 
primers published by the American Library 
Association. 


Copies of the bulletins published to date 
were sent to all library schools offering in- 
struction in work with children and to A. L.A. 
Headquarters. 


Late in the year an advisory group was ap- 
pointed by the Chairman to consider forming 
an expression of opinion to be sent to the 
A. L. A. Council with reference to the recom- 
mendations pertaining to the relation of cer- 
tain cognate committees and sections of the 
association presented to the Council by the 
A. L. A. Committee on Committees at the 
Washington conference. A statement of the 
attitude of this group will be presented to the 
Council during this conference. ... 


For purposes of closer cooperation the 
Chairman of the Section for Library Work 
with Children was appointed a member of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Work with Chil- 
dren by the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
In that capacity she has taken part in the 
activities described in the report of that 
Committee in the A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 
SO. ... 

Two new projects were undertaken during 
the year with the help of the Book Evaluation 
Committee and members of the staff of the 
Cleveland Public Library. In December the 
broadcasting director of the American School 


of the Air called on the Chairman unan- 
nounced with the request that she should act 
as an advisory member of their faculty and 
prepare lists on the subjects to be presented 
in a series of afternoon programs for chil- 
dren in grades four to nine. These programs 
were to be broadcast from coast to coast 
between February 4 and May 13 and the lists 
were to be prepared for a brochure for teach- 
ers’ use. The Chairman was required to make 
an immediate decision and as there appeared 
to be an opportunity for influencing the stand- 
ard of books presented the obligation was ac- 
cepted. The lists were prepared and published 
and all correspondence and results of every 
form were passed on to the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Library Radio Broadcasting. , , , 

The second project came in the form of a 
request for weekly reviews on children’s books 
for a syndicate of school papers. This will be 
reported upon by the Chairman of the Book 
Evaluation Committee. ... 

The tangible results of the year’s work in 
the form of printed matter and our Treasurer’s 
report show that the Section is very much 
alive. The less tangible results which have 
gone out in the form of service and advice 
through correspondence and personal contacts 
have been so many as to remind us once 
more of the very great need for a representa- 
tive at A. L. A. Headquarters whose time can 
be given more fully to this type of service. 


In the absence of Elizabeth Briggs, the re- 
port of the Book Evaluation Committee was 
read by Vera Winifred Schott. 


The program for the year included three 
suggestions made by the preceding commit- 
tee: 


(1) Responsibility for a series of monthly 
articles on children’s books and reading and 
related subjects, for publication in the Ele- 
mentary English Review; (2), similar articles 
for Childhood Education, the journal of the 
International Kindergarten Union; (3), prep- 
aration of a printed list on some phase of 
current interest in children’s books and read- 
ing for free distribution to members of the 
Section. 


In connection with the preparation of maga- 
zine articles the following persons gave gen- 
erously of their time and effort: Mrs. Helen 
Haiman Joseph, Harriet G. Long, Alice Jor- 
dan, Mrs. Katherine Watson, Marjorie Pot- 
ter, Mrs. Ellwood H. McClelland, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Grissom, Louise Singley, Julia Carter, 
Helen Martin, Marian Cutter, Clara Ford, 
Emma Lee and Nora Beust... . 

Because the problem of bridging the gap 
between the children’s room book collection 
and that of the adult department is a general 
one, the Committee chose as the subject of the 
list to be prepared, “Romance and adventure 
for girls and boys in their early teens.” The 
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selection was made with the children’s room 
and the children’s librarian in mind rather 
than the young people’s room or alcove and 
the worker with young people. . . . One copy 
of this list will be sent free to each member 
of the Section and additional copies may be 
obtained at a nominal price... . 

At the request of the Editorial Department 
of the American Library Association the list 
Gifts for children’s bookshelves was revised 
and brought up to date. . 

At the request of the A. L.A. Committee 
on Work with Children the bibliography of 
articles in periodicals on children’s books and 
reading compiled by the six previous Book 
Evaluation Committees and published in the 
Children’s library yearbook No. 1 was brought 
up to date for use in Yearbook No. 2.... 


Two new branches of work developed as the 
result of requests for library service from 
outside organizations. In both cases, it seemed 
to be physically impossible to carry the work 
satisfactorily with committee members scat- 
tered in various sections of the country, 
especially in view of the fact that the pro- 
gram already planned would require a con- 
siderable amount of time. Consequently mem- 
bers of the Cleveland library staff were called 
upon to help and the work was carried under 
the direction of the Chairman of the Section. 
By this means weekly book notes for four 
magazines published by the American Educa- 
tion Press were provided, making a total of 
306 books reviewed. This work was carried 
outside library hours by several different 

ple, the time being paid for by the Amer- 
ican Education Press. The second project, 
already mentioned, consisted of the compila- 
tion of bibliographies for the American School 
of the Air... . 


This report was followed by a general dis- 
cussion as to whether or not this Committee 
should continue the general distribution and 
sale of its lists. No action was taken but it 
was agreed that the Committee should continue 
its present activities until such time as A. L. A. 
Headquarters should be equipped to take care 
of them. 


The report of the Book Production Com- 
mittee, Mary Gould Davis, chairman, was read 
by Jasmine Britton. The following are ex- 
tracts : 


The main work of the Committee through- 
out the year has been the finishing up, the 
revising and printing of the foreign lists— 
Children’s books from twelve countries. These 
lists were started by the Book Production 
Committee of 1925-1926, and have been grow- 
ing slowly during the last five years. 


The composite list was officially published 
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by the American Library Association early 
in May. 

We hope that broader and more authentic 
lists will grow from these, which are only a 
beginning. The testimony of librarians and 
teachers working with the children of foreign 
countries both in America and abroad is, and 
must always be, the foundation for any printed 
matter that can be made available to us all. 
We must “pool” our knowledge and our ex- 
perience. ... 


In the discussion that followed this report 
it was agreed that The clocks of Rondaine 
and The lance of Kanana should be reprinted 
in attractive editions. Lucile Gulliver of 
Boston urged children’s librarians to make 
their wants known to the publishers. Especial 
attention was called to the list Children’s 
books from twelve countries on sale at the 
A. L. A. Publications booth. 

The following report of the Committee on 
Professional Training, Siri Andrews, chair- 
man, was presented by Annabel Porter: 


The Committee has attempted to ascertain 
what might be best embodied in a pamphlet 
meant to interest students in library work 
with children. There has been much discus- 
sion and a statement finally submitted to the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. Defi- 
nitely constructive suggestions are expected 
as a result of this, but they will not be avail- 
able in time to be incorporated in this report. 
The Committee agrees that present profes- 
sional opportunities for trained children’s li- 
brarians should be ascertained, as well as 
their position among librarians in general; 
and recommends that this investigation be 
continued next year. 


The Membership Committee, Marian A. 
Webb, chairman, reported a slight gain in 
numbers. Since the greater part of the year 
was necessarily given over to district organ- 
ization, this Committee has asked to be con- 
tinued in order that it may carry to comple- 
tion its plan for reaching a 1,000 membership 
goal. The Chairman announced that mem- 
bership to date, May 20, 1930, was 754. This 
report brought up the question of coopera- 
tion with the A.L.A. Committee on Work 
with Children with reference to the list of 
names included in the Children’s library year- 
books. Annabel Porter stated that many 
children’s librarians thought that only mem- 
bers of the Section should be included in 
this list. Annie Spencer Cutter brought out 


the fact that the School library yearbook lists 
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those persons actually engaged in school li- 
brary work. The Chairman emphasized the 
fact that the Children’s library yearbook is a 
publication of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Work with Children and that the final decision 
on this matter rests with that Committee. 
Adah F. Whitcomb moved that a committee 
be appointed by the Chairman of the Section 
to confer with the A. L. A. committee on this 
subject. Motion carried. 

With reference to cooperation with the 
School Libraries Section in purchasing pic- 
ture books for the Lincoln Library, Mexico 
City, Annie Spencer Cutter made a tenta- 
tive report, stating that our share in the ex- 
pense would be approximately fifty dollars. 

The Committee on Readers and Primers, 
Lesley Newton, chairman, in its report sub- 
mitted a list of forty-five additional titles, 
chosen to supplement the list edited by Eliza- 
beth Briggs and printed by the American Li- 
brary Association in 1929. In the absence of 
Miss Newton, the report was read by the 
Acting Secretary: 


The same principles of evaluation were 
used as for the previous list. Readers which 
were too much of the work-study type, with 
many questions and exercises, were omitted. 
Some books, attractive in themselves and 
within the reading range of younger children, 
were not included because, strictly speaking, 
they did not fall within the category of read- 
ers and primers. There is a present tendency 
to over-much use of the materials of every- 
day life—the school, the home, the shop and 
the street. Excellent as are these subjects, 
they do not permit of much variety of treat- 
ment. In the final choice of titles an effort 
was made to keep in mind the element of 
originality, as well as to present a fairly well 
rounded list from the standpoint of a child’s 
interests. 


A discussion of the report on the Newbery 
award made at the Tuesday meeting, brought 
up the questions of the consideration by the 
Committee of the necessity for secrecy and 
the eligibility of original treatment by 
authors of folk-lore material. The general 
opinion was that the element of secrecy added 


greatly to interest in the award. With refer. 
ence to traditional material, a letter from 
Elva S. Smith was read by Ethel Wright, 
suggesting a resolution somewhat after the 
following form: 


To be eligible for the Newbery 
books must be original, or, if traditional in 
origin, new to children’s literature and the 
result of individual research, the retelling and 
reinterpretation being the writer’s own. 


Adah F. Whitcomb moved that a recom- 
mendation go from this Section to the Com- 
mittee on the Newbery Award that the Com- 
mittee confer with Mr. Melcher on this mat- 
ter. Motion seconded. In the discussion 
which followed, it was agreed that the phrase 
“new to children’s literature” should be 
omitted. Motion carried as amended. 

Ethel Wright, Eva Leslie and Mrs. Frances 
Atchinson Bacon were elected members at 
large on the Committee on the Newbery 
Award for the coming year. 

The Nominating Committee submitted the 
following slate, which was unanimously voted: 
Chairman, Mary Gould Davis, Public Library, 
New York City; Vice-Chairman, Julia F. 
Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Secretary, Nora Beust, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Treasurer, Mar- 
jorie Potter, Public Library, Albany, N. Y. 

The meeting adjourned. 


The third meeting of the Section was a 
joint session with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion, held as the fourth general session of 
the conference, Saturday, June 28. The event 
of greatest interest and importance was the 
presentation of the Newbery medal by Effie 
L. Power, chairman of the Section, to Rachel 
Field for the book, Hitty, her first hundred 
years. A detailed account of Miss Power's 
presentation and of Miss Field’s acceptance, 
as well as Ralph Munn’s address on THE 
SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LIBRARY WORK WITH 
CHILDREN, will be found under the report of 
the general sessions. 


CrarreE Noite, Acting Secretary. 
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The Small Libraries Round Table was held 
on Monday, June 23, at 10:00 am., with 
Alice Williams, Public Library, Moline (IIl.), 
presiding. 

The subject of STAFF MEETINGS IN THE 
SMALL LIBRARY was presented by Grace Shel- 
lenberger, Public Library, Davenport (Iowa). 
In small libraries with a staff of from eight 
to twenty-five, all members are in fairly close 
contact. However, at a staff meeting the li- 
brarian has the advantage of observing all of 
her staff together, can get a knowledge of 
their physical condition, emphasize the equal 
importance of departments, and present many 
things which need to be given clearly and 
simultaneously to all of the force, to avoid 
misunderstandings. Last, but not least, the 
librarian gets helpful suggestions on trouble- 
some problems. Book reviews given at the 
staff meetings are worth while. Davenport 
holds dinner meetings once a month, the dinner 
being a simple meal prepared by the staff in 
the staff room. Often outside speakers are 
invited, whose talks are especially valued. 

Marian P. Greene of Alhambra ( Calif.) 
and Lilly M. E. Borresen of La Crosse ( Wis.) 
both spoke of helpful staff meetings at which 


book reviews given widen the book knowledge 
of the staff. 

The next subject discussed was that of 
charging systems. 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit, 
told of the success of the Detroit charging 
system after over a year’s trial. The bor- 
rower writes his number on the book card. 
When leaving the library he shows his books 
and identification card to the desk attendant 
stationed at the door. She verifies the number 
and slips the proper date card into the book 
pocket. Different colored cards are used for 
different dates. The book cards are not 
stamped the date of issue as the guide cards 
in the file trays date them sufficiently until 
they become overdue, when they are stamped. 
The advantages of this system are: congestion 
at the desk is removed; there is less chance 
for books to be taken from the library ; and the 
trained assistant is given more time to help 
the readers choose books. After the system 
is rightly installed the snags are fewer. Mr. 
Ulveling’s paper, DETROIT SYSTEM—CHARGE IT 
YOURSELF, will be printed in Libraries. 

Following Mr. Ulveling’s address a paper 
was read by Winifred Riggs on the 
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DICKMAN BOOKCHARGING SYSTEM AS USED IN THE 
TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY* 


By Wirntrrep Riccs, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio 


In a pamphlet issued by the Library Ef- 
ficiency Corporation entitled the Toledo 
method of the Dickman bookcharging system, 
pages 5 to 9, is an outline of the “Routine 
followed in adopting Dickman bookcharging 
system, .. . compiled by Jessie Welles.” Since 
Miss Welles is not here to speak for herself, 
her outline is used as the basis of this short 
paper. Quoting from the pamphlet: 


Field 
Main circulating department, which makes 
all loans to adults from the main library. Cir- 
culation 25,000—35,000 per month. 
The children’s room at the main library has 
its own charging desk and no change has been 
made there. In the branches the machine has 


*Complete. 


not been used, but in some of them the way 
has been prepared by adopting the identification 
card. This in itself is a great saving of time, 
especially in the return of books. 


System Previous to 1930 

Straight Newark with (a) date slip, (b) 
borrower’s card for each book when lent and 
returned, (c) date due except for rental books 
which were charged with current date, (d) 
books lent for one week or two weeks, and 
(e) rental and seven day copies so marked on 
pocket and card. 


Changes Made 
Dickman bookcharging machine adopted. 
Identification card adopted, eliminating dates 
on borrowers’ cards. 
Current date used on book cards which are 
filed by date due. 


Date cards stamped in advance with date 
due. 
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Charge of 2 cents made for borrower’s tem- 
porary card, called a number slip. 

Charge of 10 cents for replacing borrower’s 
card. 


Registration 


New series started, number preceded by 
letter. 


All borrowers reregistered, but not asked to 
fill out new application. Data verified. 

Old series continued for other departments 
and branches. 

Miss Welles was not anxious to try the ma- 
chine. She was convinced that the borrower 
should have, some place, the date when his 
book is due and she did not see that the ma- 
chine would save much time using the bor- 
rower’s card and changing the machine for 
different kinds of books—14 day, 7 day, rental 
(charged with the current date), and an occa- 
sional 4 weeks book. The idea of using the 
identification card, of having the date cards 
stamped with the date due before time of 
opening each day (a supply for the day) and 
the use of the current date on the book card 
(thus avoiding resetting the machine) solved 
this main problem. The charge of two cents 
for supplying the borrower’s number when he 
has forgotten his card has solved the problem 
of increased work at the registration desk. 

Borrowers using both the main library and 
branches were considered main library borrow- 
ers and given new series cards for use in the 
machine. These are good in all branches, sim- 
ply eliminating the use of the date on bor- 
rower’s card. 

Miss Welles’ next heading is 


Transition 


Policy was to cooperate with staff and bor- 
rowers rather than suddenly to impose upon 
them a new system. 

This was done by a series of bulletins for 
borrowers and by free discussion in staff meet- 
ings of the department adopting the system. 

Details of routine were worked out by a 
staff committee of three not including the 
chief. 

Plans were submitted to the chief for ap- 
proval from time to time, when she sat in with 
the Committee and all joined in discussion be- 
fore the final adoption. These plans were 
later criticized and analyzed in department 
staff meetings and suggestions made and taken. 

The wording for bulletins follows. The 
policy of these was to inform; to make clear 
that the changes were made in the interest of 
speed and accuracy and to develop in the bor- 
rowers a desire to cooperate. Other libraries 
were mentioned to show that changes were 
national and not provincial. 


CONFERENCE 


This transition period was most important 
and most interesting. The change was called 
experimental and was instituted gradually dur- 
ing November and December, 1929. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the interest of the 
staff in working out all sorts of problems 
throughout this period. Such questions as dif. 
ficulties which might arise from the use of the 
identification card; the technique of using the 
machine with an eye to motion study and 
speed; the development of code; the effect in 
branches whose borrowers use both the main 
library and branches, were worked out with 
the keenest enthusiasm. 

After the early publicity had been posted 
some one suggested, “Why not begin now by 
ceasing to stamp the date on the borrower's 
card?” No one had any objections and that 
step was taken. Next, “Let’s cut the card in 
two and use only the half with his name and 
get the borrower used to a small card which 
he is expected to carry with him.” No sooner 
said than done. The friendliest interest on 
the part of the public was the reward of the 
lively attitude of improving the service on the 
part of the staff. 

The publicity used both on the public boards 
and for the staff is reproduced in the pam- 
phlet, also that given to the borrowers and 
some of the new forms adopted, such as num- 
ber slip, lost card slip, fine cards and pockets, 
etc. 

Machine in Use 


We are now using in Toledo two machines. 
The one at the registration desk is equipped 
with place for one date. We use that of ex- 
piration of card three years ahead. The other 
is at the charging desk, equipped for four 
dates of which we use only two, the current 
date, used for 14 day, 7 day and rental books, 
and the 4 weeks date used for the few books 
that are charged for 4 weeks at the request of 
the borrower. Since the 7 day and rental book 
cards are all conspicuously marked, they are 
easily separated when the filing is done the 
next day. Four weeks charges are found when 
sending overdue notices and are then filed 
under the date due. 

The routine of charging as developed by the 
staff is reversible so that two assistants can 
work easily together. A takes book cards 
from pockets and uses the machine while B 
is putting date cards in pockets and removing 
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book cards. A puts date cards in pockets last 
and B uses machine. 

We do not consider the technique of using 
the machine absolutely perfected. 

The date cards for the day are stamped by 
pages in advance. All dates are set and re- 
yised by circulating department assistants be- 
fore the date cards are stamped. The esti- 
mated number stamped is based on the circu- 
lation for the same day of the week previous. 
Date cards are kept in a box (with which we 
are experimenting) just back of the machine 
and easily reached from either side of it. The 
most frequently used 14 day cards are at 
either end, with 7 day and rental cards next 
and 4 weeks cards in the middle. 

Three columns of dates are used and as each 
column reaches the middle dividing line it is 
cancelled by a line drawn through it. There 
is no waste in date card stock except the few 
dates that are stamped on cards in excess of 
the number used for the day. 


Advantages 


1. Speed. Some tests were recently made 
for a record of speed. 


Twenty-five books were used, charged in 
various groups on six cards. Two books were 
rentals, four books were 7 day books, one was 
charged for 4 weeks. Time counted from the 
moment the first borrower put his books on 
the desk to the moment the last borrower took 
his away. 

Two assistants, working independently, made 
this test with the same books and cards, one 
in 3 minutes 20 seconds and the other in 3 
minutes 30 seconds, or an average of 8 seconds 
per book for the faster worker. This may not 
seem exceptionally quick, but throughout a 
busy day the gain amounts roughly to 5 or 6 
minutes per hundred books. But besides the 
quicker service, reducing the number of bor- 
rowers standing in line, a very important ad- 
vantage is 

2. Accuracy. We have the accuracy of a 
machine where the human element is reduced 
to the minimum. We have had occasions 
when the borrower said he did not have a book 
and when we were able to show him his own 
card number stamped by machine on the book 
card. We must admit errors in putting date 
cards in pockets, but these have been very in- 
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frequent, due to the special marking for the 
special dates. There is no question of legibility. 

3. Simplicity of operation. We have been 
much interested in the fact that the borrow- 
ers are not inclined to talk over the desk 
when the machine is in use and on this account 
the charging can easily be done by responsible 
pages, thus releasing the assistants for more 
important service. There seems to be nothing 
to get out of order. 


4. Saving from eye strain and fatigue. One 
of the advantages we have found from the use 
of the machine was entirely unexpected and at 
the same time one of the most important. 
After placing the book card in the machine 
has become automatic, and this is astonishingly 
soon, there is no need for close observation. 
There is no necessity for noting or copying 
borrowers’ numbers, no watching the borrow- 
er’s card for uncancelled dates or for the place 
to put the new charge. The date on the date 
card is the item to be watched when putting 
the card in the pocket. After the first week 
or two, this release from eye strain was given 
by the staff as the leading factor contributing 
to the reduction of fatigue. Since we began 
using the machine for charging, the circula- 
tion has been the largest in the library’s his- 
tory and yet it has been carried by practically 
the same staff with less confusion at the desk 
and with less wear and tear on the staff. 





The subject of SPENDING THE BOOK FUND 
WISELY was presented by Joanna Hagey, Pub- 
lic Library, Cedar Rapids (lowa). Librarians 
must be broad-minded and purchase books on 
subjects in which they have little or no in- 
terest, Miss Hagey reminded her audience. 
They must also present both sides of questions. 

Drawing attention to the generally accepted 
standard that 20 per cent of the library’s in- 
come should be spent for books, Miss Hagey 
referred to Thomson’s Reasonable budgets for 
public libraries to illustrate how the book fund 
may be divided : 

Reference and art books 8.75% 
Periodicals and binding 17.56 
Classed books, less binding................... ... 29.64 
Fiction and binding 26.43 
Juveniles and binding 17.56 


Total 99.94% 
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It was noted that the A. L. A. catalog lists 
10,295 titles. Nine thousand three hundred 
and forty are adult and 955 are juvenile. Of 
the adult books, 87.91 per cent are non-fiction 
and 12.09 per cent fiction. In the children’s 
section, 74.7 per cent of the books are 
classified. 


Miss Hagey recommended the following 
sources for reliable book reviews: A. L. A. 
Booklist (most satisfactory but too late for 
rush orders), Book Review Digest, Saturday 
Review of Literature, Books, and the New 


York Times Book Review. She considered 
publishers agents also helpful, although she 
recommended checking their catalogs after 
they leave. Questions which should be care- 
fully considered by the librarian concern the 
dealer, freight charges, and discounts. Miss 
Hagey recommended buying fiction and jy- 
venile books rebound or resewed, but warned 
against buying most subscription sets. 

Mrs. Zulema K. Rowell, a former librarian, 
but now a resident of Orange, Cal., told of 
what was to be seen from THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE FENCE. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE* 
By Mrs. Zutema K. Rowe Lt, Orange, Calif. 


So much has already been done to demon- 
strate the right of the public to the library, 
through the simplification of its mechanical 
processes and the development of its educa- 
tional power, that it has, beyond all question 
of doubt, established its right to be considered 
one of the important factors in general en- 
lightenment and general welfare. So numer- 
ous are the well equipped libraries, function- 
ing with as little difficulty as do the banks, 
stores and other private institutions, that it 
would seem that little remained to be done in 
giving to the public the ideal of complete 
service. And for a certain per cent of the 
public, those to whom books are a habit of 
life, there is little to add. But for the re- 
maining per cent, those who must be convinced 
that books have the power to revolutionize 
life, there is another story. 

Some years ago a statement appeared in one 
of our popular magazines to the effect that 
librarianship was one of the best organized of 
all professions for giving service, but that it 
had failed signally in rendering that service, 
that it had failed to “put it over.” And that 
failure was not attributed to a lack of the 
things that people want and need, but to a lack 
of the knowledge that the library was prepared 
to supply these wants and meet these needs. 
To the interested observer it seems that the 
larger libraries have a little more opportunity 
to approximate this ideal. But it is to the 
small library, too often sadly under-budgeted 
and under-manned, that one’s thoughts turn in 
discussing the problem. 


* Abridged. 


In discussing the title of these remarks, “the 
other side of the fence,” with an interested 
person, I was asked if it was meant to imply 
that a barrier existed between the public and 
the library. And the reply could only be that 
there was such a barrier, one whose structure 
is composed of the public’s ignorance of the 
potential values of the library, coupled with an 
indifference which, to the initiated mind, seems 
nothing short of appalling. 

On this side of that barrier you will find 
that there are still many people who believe 
that a library is a means of recreation only; 
that the librarian’s job is an easy one, and that 
she is always in distress because she does not 
know what to do with her spare time; that 
every library is full of radical and reaction- 
ary books; that the books are full of disease 
germs; that none of the fiction is fit to read; 
one part of the public saying it is too puerile, 
another that it is too immoral. 

Within the past year I have had the experi- 
ence of talking with two California club 
women, educated, well read and interested in 
all movements for public welfare, who did not 
know of the existence of our county library 
system. And many times in the past six years, 
in talking with club women who complained 
that they had no ideas upon the subjects as- 
signed them for papers, when I have suggested 
the use of the public library, it was only to be 
met with a blankness of countenance and a 
general attitude indicative only of ignorance 
of the great wealth which the public library 
holds in store. Such ignorance of the li- 
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brary’s value, known in part while in active 
work, now stands out with great distinctness 
as it is seen from the new point of view on the 
other side of the fence. 

The work that is being done in adult educa- 
tion and in education in library methods with 
school children, is having a powerful effect in 
leveling the barrier. But despite the effective- 
ness of these movements, there still remains a 
large per cent of the public in deep ignorance 
of the library which it is their right to know 
and use, because they help support it. 

Big Business will tell us that there is but 
one answer to the problem of making the li- 
brary better known, and that is to advertise. 
And as the library is itself a big business, this 
is the only effective answer to the problem. 
Librarians, especially in the small libraries, 
have spent a tremendous amount of human 
energy in developing campaigns of advertising. 
But when the whole field is surveyed the re- 
sults cannot be estimated as anything but 
meager. 

Through an interesting article in the last 
number of the now defunct Century maga- 
zine, one learns the details of the vast adver- 
tising schemes which have made the book 
clubs so successful in putting books into the 
hands of an immense number of people. Li- 
braries might well profit by their methods in 
developing similar campaigns to awaken the 
latent reading interest in the public mind. The 
book clubs’ campaigns have included literary 
columns in the daily and weekly papers, whole 
pages in the popular monthlies, circular let- 
ters by the million, personal solicitation by 
paid agents, and radio broadcasts carrying ef- 
fective appeals. 

Some one now will say that libraries have 
used these methods and others before this, 
which is true. But it is also true that the pro- 
fession, as a whole, has been so busy in per- 
fecting its internal organization, and so ham- 
pered by lack of funds, that the scale of all 
advertising has been too small to be effective. 
The profession seems to have depended too 
much upon the promise, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” and too little on the injunc- 
tion, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel.” Lack of expert supervision of ad- 
vertising is all too evident, also, another result 
of the scarcity of funds. 

In my days of active library work we were 
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told by experts in advertising that we were all 
wrong in our point of attack, that people were 
not interested in books as books, but only in 
what the books could do for them. And so far 
as this goes every librarian knows that it is 
fundamentally true. And every librarian could 
give countless instances of developed interest 
in books because certain material problems 
were solved by them. But those of us who 
have loved books for themselves have believed 
that there was another side to this problem. 
We have believed that “a book’s a magic sort 
of thing” carrying a deeply rooted appeal just 
because it is a book. And the book clubs, 
through this appeal alone, have shown that 
there is “a vast audience of potential book 
lovers only awaiting suggestion to be made 
into habitual readers.” It is “an uncultivated 
field of great promise.” And this field, only 
partly tilled by the library and the book club, 
is still capable of tremendous yield for both. 

Now the invariable question in every libra- 
rian’s mind will be, Where will we get the 
money for such campaigns of advertising? 
It is really not consonant with my theme to 
discuss the material methods for the result. 
But I have read of a million dollar, even a 
two million dollar fund, for research in li- 
brary work. I do not know just what this 
fund is to cover, it may even include further 
advertising. It is possible, however, to vision 
a million dollar fund for advertising alone, 
to be administered by a central library organ- 
ization which would be an incalculable boon 
to the profession. Particularly would it bene- 
fit the small library, which would naturally 
require assistance to give the public this 
wider knowledge of library values which is 
its rightful due. 

Closely allied with my theme is one which I 
have heard discussed by occasional courageous 
librarians. It is that libraries are giving the 
public too large returns on the money invested. 
And from this side of the fence I am more 
than ever convinced that the struggle to ren- 
der unvarying good service is too great, espe- 
cially for the small library. This statement 
does not, however, imply even a suggestion 
of lessened service. It is almost dangerous to 
mention taxes in already overburdened com- 
munities, but there is a proverb to the effect 
that “those who dance must pay the piper.” 
The piper cannot be expected to resort to all 
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kinds of economy devices to administer her 
library, to live on too small a salary, also 
eked out by devices of economy, and then 
render perfect service. There may be a pres- 
ent trend toward better salaries, but it is still 
true that we are capitalizing the librarian’s 
interest in books and people. 

The public has a right to expect libraries so 
well equipped and well administered that they 
command equal respect with the public schools. 
People wince at the suggestion of an increase 
in taxes for such support of libraries, and yet 
there is not a doubt in the world that this 
American public will care very much more for 
its libraries when it has to pay more for them. 

To discuss the question of what the public 
has a right to expect from the small library 
without dwelling somewhat more upon its most 
important factor, the librarian, would be most 
unfair. Looking at library work from the 
new viewpoint I have every reason to add to 
my original conviction that, of all positions in 
the library field, that of the librarian of the 
small library is the most difficult, and when 
rightly administered, the most productive of 
beneficial results. The large libraries have 
only recently begun their intensive efforts 
toward adult education; the librarian of the 
smallest of libraries has always been carrying 
on in this respect by her intimate contact with 
her public. That is, if she has been the right 
kind of a librarian! 

Only a few days ago I heard the patron of 
a small library say that she was very grateful 
to the librarian for opening up to her many 
phases of literature, and of life, of which she 
had hitherto been either ignorant or intolerant. 
As she expressed it, she never knew how hard 
her crust was until after some months of con- 
tact with the “open-minded librarian.” And 
as she spoke I thought that, of all the qualities 
with which the librarian of the small, and the 
large library, ought to be endowed, open- 
mindedness, is, perhaps, the most valuable. 

And the open-minded librarian will recog- 
nize the truth of a statement made recently by 


a famous lecturer to the effect that we cannot 
develop satisfactory institutions by regulations, 
but only by the intelligent operation of the 
mind and heart which dictates those regula- 
tions. Thus she will release her library from 
the implication that it is operated with “too 
much red tape, by fussy old women.” 

And further, the open-minded librarian will 
have so ready an assimilation of ideas, and 
power of again giving them out, that she will 
make the complete approach to that position 
of leadership in the community which is ex- 
pected of every librarian of a small library, 
and which is one of the best of advertisements 
for the library. 

About two hundred years ago, a Chinese 
poet wrote a poem which he called “In an old 
library.” In a few lines he succeeds in giving 
the feeling and the atmosphere of the classica’ 
library of an older day. The poem ends witt 
the invitation, 

I guard the fragrance of a thousand springs 
Draw near!! draw near! 
Ten thousand yesterdays are gathered here. 

Our modern library is not only the guardian 
of ten thousand yesterdays, it is the home of 
the achievements of ten thousand wonderful 
todays, and the cradle of the possibilities of 
perhaps ten thousand times ten thousand fate- 
ful tomorrows. And it is these possibilities 
which we have the faith to believe will be de- 
veloped in good time because of the great 
power inherent in the library. And when they 
are so developed, there will be no other side 
of the fence, for all barriers will disappear in 
the light of the new and fuller knowledge of 
the library’s importance as a factor in the lives 
of all of the people. 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Chairman, Adeline T. Davidson, 
Public Library, East Orange, N. J.; Secre- 
tary, Laura M. Olsen, Public Library, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 


Mary A. Ecan, Secretary. 


TRAINING CLASS SECTION 


For a report of the joint sessions of the 
Training Class Section and the Professional 


Training Section see page 444. 
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The Trustees Section of the American Li- 
brary Association was held in two sessions, 
Clarence C. Ogilvie, Memphis (Tenn.), chair- 


man, presiding. 
At the session on June 26, the first paper 
presented was: 


THE QUALIFICATIONS, EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY FOR THE HEAD LIBRARIAN* 


By Joun B. Katser, Free Library, Oakland, California 


Certain variable factors involved make diffi- 
cult if not impossible any inclusive and spe- 
cific statement of the qualifications, education 
and experience necessary for the chief li- 
brarian. 

First, libraries over which trustees rule dif- 
fer in type, though probably the majority 
represented here are municipal public libraries. 

Second, they differ radically in size from 
the village or town library open a few hours 
a week, having one attendant, to the institu- 
tions in our largest cities with several hundred 
on the payroll. 


It would seem obvious that different quali- 
fications, education and experience would be 
necessary to meet these varying conditions. 


Further, a given library may require at one 
stage of its growth one type of administrator 
at the head while at another stage quite a dif- 
ferent type may meet the need much more 
satisfactorily, depending on the problems pre- 
dominating at the time. 

Perhaps the wise building up of the book 
collection or the careful expenditure of an 
unexpectedly enlarged book fund is your im- 
mediate problem, or a main building or a new 
branch development program; or a campaign 
for a greatly increased budget, or for an en- 
dowment. Perhaps it is a serious staff reor- 
ganization and expansion program you are con- 
fronting. Perhaps an opportunity for unusual 
or unique cooperation with other institutions 
on a city-wide scale is before you. Perhaps 
your problem is one of getting your present 
resources known and used so that an under- 
Standing of library and other publicity meth- 
ods is the main issue. 

If you are facing any one or more of these 
special problems you want as your library ad- 
ministrator one who can lead your institution 
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to a successful solution of the specific prob- 
lems you are facing. 

In the face, then, of these variables in our 
problem of stating inclusively and specifically 
what qualifications, education and experience 
are necessary for the chief librarian, I am in- 
clined to turn the problem around and attack 
it from another direction entirely—to restate 
it, indeed, in other terms. 

Let us ask, for example, what result or re- 
sults do you wish from the education and ex- 
perience of your librarian? Laying aside the 
question of what, specifically, has gone into his 
general and professional education and experi- 
ence, are there tests to be applied as to the 
general adequacy of this education and ex- 
perience ? 

What evidences do you seek? What results 
will convince you that these have been ade- 
quate, whatever they were? 

Well, I believe that, primarily, you want a 
librarian who will inspire confidence—confi- 
dence in many respects and among many 
groups. Your chief librarian should have the 
confidence of his board as to his honesty of 
purpose, his readiness and ability to do the job 
required of him. 

Next, he should have the confidence of his 
staff as to his professional and executive abil- 
ity, his sense of fairness, and his readiness 
and ability adequately to represent them be- 
fore the board. Further, your chief librarian 
should be one who inspires confidence in city 
officials who must appropriate taxes for the 
support of the library and in the people at 
large whose taxes are appropriated. 

In brief, your library administrator should 
be a person in whose qualifications for his 
position you have the same confidence that you 
have in your lawyer, your banker and your 
family physician for their ability to do what is 
expected of them. 
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There probably does not exist in one person 
the ideal combination of specific qualifications 
and characteristics which gives him the ability 
to inspire confidence in as many directions and 
in as many groups as is here indicated as desir- 
able. And, just here is revealed one of the 
important functions of board members them- 
selves. As stated earlier, I am convinced that 
library management should be regarded as a 
highly cooperative enterprise and so whatever 
qualifications are less than ideal in your li- 
brarian should be made up in the qualifications 
of the board members themselves. 

Having confidence in the ability of your ex- 
ecutive is the starting point only. The next 
step is to see that as a board you do all in 
your power to bring about conditions under 
which the ability of your librarian can pro- 
duce in terms of service and achievement the 
results desired. This involves, first, a clear 
recognition of the respective functions of 
board and of administrator on the part of 
both parties to the arrangement. But it is 
not with this problem that we are now con- 
cerned. 

And now, having turned our problem around 
and having stated the results which a proper 
mixture of education and experience should 
produce, can we any more successfully attempt 
to state what, specifically, that experience and 
education should include? Is there any gen- 
eral analysis of the learning process itself that 
will help us here? 


In a highly significant though brief address 
before the American Library Association in 
1925 in Seattle, President Henry Suzzallo of 
the University of Washington, an eminent so- 
cial psychologist, in discussing “Libraries and 
Self-Education” analyzed the learning process 
by pointing out that there are three ways of 
learning—one, direct, and two, indirect. 

The first is by experience. It is intense, but 
restricted; vital but narrow. “Men,” said Dr. 
Suzzallo, “who have never been educated in 
any other way except through personal experi- 
ence are among the most vitally educated 
where they are educated at all, and the most 
ignorant where they have not had any ex- 
perience.” 

The second method of learning is indirect, 
vicarious, through “social conversation.” You 
learn thus of others’ experiences and knowl- 
edge variously acquired. This is broader than 


relying merely on your own, but is restricted 
to people of your own time and acquaintance. 

The third way is the broadest of all, learn- 
ing through books. Still, Dr. Suzzallo notes 
that each gain in breadth is with a loss of 
vitality. 

That this analysis of the learning process 
can safely be applied to the question of prep- 
aration for librarianship I am fully convinced, 
My conviction on this matter is based, I may 
add, on my own individual “experience,” on 
my “social conversations” with others, and on 
my reading. In other words, the best prepara- 
tion for librarianship is as much formal educa- 
tion both general and professional as one can 
afford, wide reading, and years of actual ex- 
perience. It is the proper mixture of these 
ingredients that produces the qualifications re- 
quired, which should in turn produce the re- 
sults desired in terms of confidence inspired 
and justified. 

To be more concrete: No amount of theo- 
retical budget-making in the class-room can 
approach a few years of practical experience 
in this field where there is first the very real 
necessity of convincing even a sympathetic 
board at times that a 50 to 100 per cent in- 
crease in the budget-request is fully justified 
and then of so restating the case that a hard- 
pressed, harassed and perhaps indifferent or 
hostile council will act favorably. 


Yet, the preliminary academic study of bud- 
get problems and procedure is invaluable. 
Long after it was over I was convinced that 
I had learned more in one year of profes- 
sional graduate library school work than I had 
in four years of undergraduate college work; 
partly because, I believe, such professional 
education is in many ways concentrated experi- 
ence under expert leadership. The professional 
library school twenty years ago combined prac- 
tical experience, formal instruction and wide 
reading of professional literature, that is the 
published experience of the profession, to an 
unusual degree in its preparation for librarian- 
ship. Without doubt it combines these fac- 
tors much better today. 

And so I say, your chief librarian selected 
today should include among his qualifications 
a year or two of professional education for 
librarianship at a fully accredited library 
school for thus, more than in any other way, 
will he be likely to receive a wide, compara- 
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tive knowledge of much that he will need to 
know. But with that should go as many years 
of successful experience as the salary you 
have available will buy. 

There is not time here even to attempt a 
statement of minimum educational require- 
ments for librarianship for the many varying 
types and sizes of libraries which you repre- 
sent, but I should like to call attention to 
three printed sources for specific suggestions 
along this line in case you are faced with an 
actual problem: 

Dr. T. C. Tai’s Professional education for 
librarianship, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1925; the so called Telford Report on 
Proposed classification and compensation plans 
for library positions made by a personnel ex- 
pert quite unconnected with the library pro- 
fession, and Budgets, classification and com- 
pensation plans for university and college 
libraries, the report of the Committee on 
Classification of Library Personnel of the 
American Library Association, December, 
1928. 

I wish I could read you some of the chap- 
ters in this book of my friend, the Chinese 
scholar and librarian, Dr. Tai, on professional 
education for librarianship, particularly what 
he has to say on the changing conceptions of 
librarianship and its educational requirements. 
I will conclude with the thought that your 
chief librarian must be a person who under- 
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stands the social aims of education, the philos- 
ophy underlying popular education in a democ- 
racy, and the possibilities within the library 
for realizing these social aims through the 
proper administration of an institution which 
successfully applies the principles underlying 
education in a democracy. 





Josephine A. Rathbone, School of Library 
Science, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., fol- 
lowed Mr. Kaiser with recommendations on 
HOW TO FIND AND SELECT LIBRARIANS. She 
suggested the following aids to trustees in 
search of a librarian: the A. L. A. personnel 
service; library schools; librarians of other 
libraries; teacher and other placement agen- 
cies, and advertisements in library periodicals. 
In selecting a librarian, Miss Rathbone re- 
minded trustees they should first have in mind 
clearly the needs and possibilities of the posi- 
tion, and visualize distinctly the type of per- 
son and the specific qualifications needed to 
fill the position successfully. She further 
stated that in writing for suggestions of names 
they should be as specific as possible concern- 
ing conditions and requirements. Miss Rath- 
bone’s final advice was that they should not 
expect all the virtues, attainments and charms 
for a small salary. 





James A. McMillen gave the next address on 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS AND EDUCATIONAL REQUISITES OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS AND METHODS OF PROMOTION* 


By James A. McMILten, Louisiana State University and Agricultural College Library 


Where shall we find our assistant librarians 
and what should they know and be able to do 
in our libraries? The answer would seem 
naturally to point toward library schools and 
training classes, the facilities created for their 
training. Back of that question lies another 
which has to do with the educational require- 
ments for entrance to these schools. More 
and more is it becoming difficult to obtain a 
position in the broad field of educational serv- 
ice without having first secured a college de- 
gree or without possessing what may pass as 
its equivalent. Few can now expect to secure 
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positions as teachers in our schools unless they 
are college graduates or have had previous 
successful teaching experience. The require- 
ments for the high school teacher are in many 
places so high that the master’s degree is a 
sine qua non. Who can say that the standards 
in library service with the latter’s increasing 
demands should be lower? I think all will 
agree that our standards should be as high at 
least as those of the teaching profession. 


The great expansion of the library field with 
its ideals of service to all has caused a great 
growth in our training facilities. We have 
had “to go in” for mass production in accord- 
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ance with the spirit of our times until today 
we can lay claim to having “more and bigger” 
library schools with an accompaniment of 
many of the evils of forced growth and rapid 
expansion. A product of a library school my- 
self, it is not proper that I should be over- 
critical of a most necessary institution that is 
making such noble efforts to meet the demands 
of the time. But large attendance, diversifica- 
tion of courses, and greater standardization of 
product make it increasingly difficult for the 
placement bureau of a library school to gauge 
the exact capabilities of the student. The lat- 
ter deals with problems rather than situations, 
and I for one cannot see how it can be other- 
wise. Originality, while not specifically 
frowned upon, cannot well be encouraged for 
the pressure of numbers will not permit of 
much deviation from the program. But it is 
only fair to add that such disabilities apply 
to schools training for other professions as 
well. 

To expect to secure a suitable assistant 
through the old system of recommendation 
“to all whom it may concern” requires that 
one be an optimist indeed. Also, one should 
be quite wary of direct by mail applications 
that one feels have been “broadcast” to many 
others in the same mail. Placement bureaus 
of library schools, as well as that of the 
A. L. A., can be relied upon for frank state- 
ments of both abilities and defects, but nothing 
can take the place of an actual interview with 
the applicant. References are useful because 
of their usual confidential nature, and the fact 
that the applicant is not supposed to know 
what is actually stated concerning her. Lack- 
ing an opportunity for an interview, photo- 
graphs are often requested, but, alas, photog- 
raphers are often artists rather than realists. 

If we consider the appointment as made, 
there is then the problem of placement and 
possible transfer until the appointee seems to 
have found her proper sphere of activity. Ex- 
perience in university library work has demon- 
strated the fact that through the student- 
assistant service talents and abilities can be 
discovered which with the proper technical 
training may lead to the development of an 
unusually effective staff of workers. Pro- 
visional appointments, punctuated with periods 


of training until the equivalent of at least one 
full year of library training shall have been 
acquired, are necessary steps before the can- 
didate achieves a professional status. If this 
training can be acquired in one full year, so 
much the better. 


It is probably just as important that the 
assistant know as to be able to do, for libra- 
rianship is a profession and should be engaged 
in only by those with some pretence to culture, 
We should live up to our own slogans and not 
make ourselves liable to the insult implied in 
the question once asked a lady presiding at a 
reference desk adorned with a placard inviting 
all to ask about anything they might want to 
know: “Are you Mis(s) Information?” 
Nothing is so damaging to a library’s repu- 
tation as a public display of lack of knowledge 
on the part of members of its staff. 


Some qualities that an assistant librarian 
should possess are: knowledge, special or 
technical training, tact, resourcefulness, the 
ability to work with others, and imagination. 
Promotion, while dependent to a certain ex- 
tent upon vacancies or expansion, should go 
to those who show increased ability in their 
individual work and, especially, to those who 
have the knack of directing the work of others 
effectively. Probably the rarest trait of all, 
and one that must be present in a library staff 
that dispenses the most complete and effective 
service to its public, is that of imagination. 
Through it one is able to foresee possibilities 
of extension and improvement that would be 
unapparent to the more stolid. Many library 
assistants are good mechanicians but poor co- 
operators, and library work, above most others, 
demands team work. If a person cannot or 
will not work with his fellows for the com- 
mon purpose he is a drawback and should be 
eliminated. 


A full conception of the importance of the 
personnel of a library can be gained only when 
one realizes that the library is a social institu- 
tion for a distinct social purpose. Only those 


should be retained in its service who can effec- 
tively cooperate with their fellow workers in 
giving the public full and adequate attention. 
The public must be served, and, if possible, the 
public should be pleased. 
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HOW TO DETERMINE WHAT SALARIES SHOULD 
BE PAID TO LIBRARIANS, by Charles H. Comp- 
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found in the A. L. A. Bulletin for October. 
At the second session, June 27, the first 


ton, Public Library, St. Louis (Mo.), will be paper was: 


HOW TO SECURE FUNDS FOR A MUNICIPAL PUBLIC LIBRARY* 
By Wiu1aM N. JANNENGA, Trustee, Public Library, Cicero, IIl. 


A public library in any community is no 
longer an experiment. A privilege one has 
never enjoyed is not missed, but once a library 
is opened to the public, its usefulness becomes 
manifest. It at once becomes a part of our 
great educational system. For the grammar 
school, high school or college graduate, it is 
nothing less than a continuation school. 

Men, women, boys and girls of all ages are 
making such an extensive use of our libraries 
that the time has come when each individual 
should contribute to its upkeep and mainte- 
nance. This can be accomplished only by the 
tax system. To make the library effective, it 
should have a budget system and a regular in- 
come. This cannot be accomplished by gifts 
and endowments because they are not regular 
or dependable. 

Most of our states now have library laws 
on their statute books whereby a city, town or 
county may avail itself of the necessary money 
to operate a library, yet many are not taking 
advantage of these laws. Funds for a munici- 
pal public library should be secured through 
taxation. 


In Illinois the library law is much the same 
as in other states. A town, city or county 
wishing to avail itself of a library must file a 
petition with the town, city or county clerk 
requesting that a proposition for or against 
a tax levy, for the operation and maintenance 
of a public library, be placed on the ballot to 
be submitted to a vote of the people at any 
regular or special election. 

The tax rate varies in different states. In 
Illinois it is one and two-tenths mills and is a 
tax in addition to all other taxes or tax rates 
authorized to be collected by any town, village 
or township. 

In my experience as a library board director, 
I have learned that our library directors must 
be alert on the tax question to get the proper 
revenue for the library. We often place too 
much confidence in our city or town officials 
by shifting some of our responsibilities to 
them, and find, when it is too late, that we did 
not get the amount of money for our library 
that we expected. 





Mr. Jannenga’s paper was followed by 


THE BEST METHODS OF FINANCING STATE AND COUNTY LIBRARIES* 
By Lovuts J. Batmey, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 


The financial position of all state institu- 
tions is practically the same—all must depend 
upon a legislative grant of funds on recom- 
mendation of an appropriations or budgeting 
committee. When we consider that one small 
committee has to pass upon all the requests 
from each institution and state department, in- 
cluding hospitals, prisons, universities, schools, 
highway and technical commissions and other 
similar scientific or technical boards, we have 
some idea of the competition that is estab- 
lished for a share in the taxpayer’s dollar and 
the cutting and paring necessary to adjust the 
difference between funds available and those 


* Abridged. 


requested. The library is on a par with every 
other institution—seldom is any outsider in- 
terested enough to add a voice to those offi- 
cially appointed to speak for the library. Un- 
less a hearing is requested budgets will be 
passed upon in a routine manner. The hearing 
is usually desirable so that the committee will 
be able to learn something of aims and serv- 
ice the library is giving. Too generally mem- 
bers of a committee so important as that on 
appropriations are not men of large experience 
and most often have no local contact with li- 
braries. An earnest but reasoned explanatory 
approach is usually most effective, giving 
credit to the legislator for a real interest in 
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the welfare of all state institutions and educa- 
tional ones in particular. 

We ought not to forget in passing, however, 
one important financial resource which is pe- 
culiarly appropriate to state libraries—that is, 
endowments for special collections and special 
services. The state as a much larger unit 
than the average municipality should afford 
an assurance of safer and more adequate main- 
tenance of endowment conditions and for cer- 
tain fields the central state agency is a par- 
ticularly wise choice. Certainly few such en- 
dowments have been recorded in the past, but 
state libraries, as well as municipal, are quite 
deserving of attention in this respect. 

In the process of organizing county libraries 
we are finding that the problem of financing is 
not altogether a simple one. Strong, progres- 
sive counties naturally lead the van, but so 
many grade below average in their ability to 
maintain local service because their valuations 
are so low that adequate appropriations are 
difficult or even impossible. That need not 
surprise us, for many public libraries persist 
on too small budgets. In one fairly good state 
over 70 per cent of the public libraries have 
an annual income of less than $5,000, while 35 
per cent attempt to continue on less than $2,000 
annually. This fact of so many small strug- 
gling public libraries is only another reason for 
the county system into which many poorly sup- 
ported libraries can combine. The initial dif- 
ficulty is to secure means to build up the book 
collection and service on a basis that will en- 
courage continued support and meet proper ex- 
pectations. The appropriation that would carry 
on an established library is seldom sufficient to 
provide the complete equipment, books and 
personal service required for good results in a 
library just starting. For that reason an ex- 
tension of service from an established city or 
town library is preferable. The general li- 
brary is a foundation adequate to serving more 
people, which, with addition of circulating 
books, will permit a more gradual approach to 
completeness. Some states have special funds 
from which grants may be made to county 
libraries as well as others. This takes the 
form of matching to a limited extent the 
amount appropriated locally, either in money 
or in books. 

In a county system each branch or station 


may be considered as a separate community 
library and thus the amount available be in- 
creased to an extent of considerable help. The 
traveling library departments in many states 
offer a great deal of help, as they may lend 
books to supplement the county collections in 
each county community. In Maine an annual 
grant is provided varying from $1.00 to $5.0 
according as certain minimum standards are 
met. Ontario provides $260 for each library 
or branch. New York has an annual fund of 
$55,000 to disburse. State aid for libraries as 
well as schools is a problem deserving of seri- 
ous consideration for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity ought surely to include 
the library as an integral part of any system 
of public education. The difficulties of this, 
however, are almost obvious as the story of 
equalization for school districts will show. 


Equalization for schools has been a terrific 
tax eater and the demand continually grows 
for more state aid, the proposal even being 
made that all schools be supported from one 
state-wide fund. Federal aid is also being 
sought, not only for schools but it is proposed 
also for the establishment of county libraries. 
How far this process of leveling-up can go we 
may hardly guess at this time. The social 
minded, who see a condition and not a theory 
confronting them, are strongly entrenched 
against those who wish to remain independent 
and be taxed only for their own. Library 
forces in some states will have a struggle to 
obtain state aid for libraries merely because 
there is no precedent for it. It is, however, 
just as logical, just as equitable, as any state- 
wide fund and the educational benefits derived 
from libraries are more surely recognized than 
ever before. The fina! result seems inevitable, 
however delayed. 

There must be also many counties where the 
funds available would support a fairly ade- 
quate county library. Many of the counties 
having such service now are not the wealthy 
counties. It is the spirit to get and the de- 
sire to have that must most surely be culti- 
vated. It will require a long period of educa- 
tion and we should not too easily tire of our 
own propaganda or become discouraged with 
seemingly small results. 


The methods for raising the county library 
fund are in general similar to those of the city 
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library except that county authorities are in 
charge. It is always wise to have on a library 
board one or more trustees who are masters of 
finance, can understand and make budgets and 
explain them to the satisfaction of citizens and 
appropriating bodies. A proper budget pro- 
cedure is more and more being required with 
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advertising of levy, hearings and possible ap- 
peal, and the carrying out of a correctly or- 
ganized budget should at least make the sensi- 
ble taxpayer recognize that he is fairly 
treated. 





The third address was on 


EXPERIENCES OF THE LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY IN EFFORTS 
TO SECURE ADEQUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT* 


By Mrs. Frances M. Harmon-Zaun, Trustee, Public Library, Los Angeles 


In 1852, as a prologue to our organized ex- 
istence, under the presidency of the picturesque 
but none the less progressive Juan Temple, a 
library association opened a reading room in 
the historic Arcadia block. It was sustained 
by a membership fee of five dollars, and dues 
of one dollar. This was, however, short lived, 
and not until 1872 was the attempt resumed. 
In that year a mass meeting was called by 
Governor Downey in the old Merced Theater 
and a committee of influential men was ap- 
pointed to secure life membership of fifty dol- 
lars with fees of five dollars a person. With 
these memberships and with donations of books 
and magazines the library began in reading 
rooms in the Downey Block. The great social 
event of 1877 was a “Dickens party,” the fame 
of which persists to this day, and lest you may 
smile at this “small town stuff,” there were 
names in that little group that have echoed 
round the world. The purpose of the party 
was to raise funds to buy books for the li- 
brary, but it resulted in so popularizing the 
institution that in 1878 an enabling act was 
passed providing for a small public appropria- 
tion through taxation. 

The city charter of 1889 put the library on 
the basis of a city department with a board of 
directors appointed by the Mayor, this board 
having entire control of the administration and 
finances of the library. That same year an 
appropriation of ten thousand dollars was 
made for books. It was not until two years 
later that the subscription fee was removed 
and the library really became free. The city 
paid the expenses of the library and the li- 
brary collected what it could from subscrip- 
tions, fees and gifts, and returned them to the 
city’s treasurer. 





* Abridged. 


The first years of the new century brought 
some changes to Los Angeles. It was a time 
of swift movement and quick thinking. High 
ideals and public spirit laid in those years 
many a foundation. For the library it meant 
that its board succeeded in securing in 1903 an 
amendment to the city charter that read in part 
as follows: 

There shall be levied and collected annually 
on all taxable property in the city, as in other 
cases, a tax sufficient to maintain such library, 
not less than four cents on each one hundred 
dollars of the value of all real and personal 
property of the said city. . . . No indebtedness 
exceeding the amount of the annual levy for 
this purpose shall be incurred in any one year; 
provided, this limitation shall not be construed 
to prevent the incurring of indebtedness for 
permanent improvements, to be liquidated by 
the proceeds of municipal bonds issued by the 
City of Los Angeles, in accordance with the 
provisions of this Charter and of the general 
laws of the State, for the purpose of defraying 
the cost of such improvements. 


It will be noted that this amendment re- 
moved the library, at least to the extent of the 
four cents minimum, from the tender mercies 
of the city councils. Between the years 1903 
and 1918, when the city was growing so phe- 
nomenally, the four cents minimum was found 
inadequate to maintain library service com- 
mensurate with the city’s progress. It was the 
intention of the amendment that the amount 
might be increased on occasion. 


The year 1918 brought a crisis. Our dollars 
bought less. We went to the people and se- 
cured at an election an amendment to the 
amendment of 1903 increasing the library ap- 
propriation to five cents minimum. 


The new City Charter, adopted in 1925, in- 
creased the library revenue from five to seven 
cents on each hundred dollars (assessed valua- 
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tion), and on this basis the library is now 
operating. 

This is a comfortable, dignified provision, 
allowing for no extravagance but providing 
adequate service with salaries up to standard. 
It also makes possible a gradual augmenting 
of the physical assets of the library, building 
up the collections, and maintaining them in re- 
pair. In addition to this, it has allowed for an 
occasional branch library. As each additional 
branch entails increased maintenance cost, it 
may not be possible to continue this branch 
building policy indefinitely. Again, the in- 
crease in the city’s taxable property may pro- 
vide for even that item in our annual budget. 

Capital costs have been met in the most part 
by bond issues voted by the people. In 1910 
the Carnegie fund gave Los Angeles $210,000. 
This built the first six branches of our system. 

The central library was built on a munici- 


pally owned piece of ground. Two million 
and a half dollars were voted in 1921 for the 


building of the main library and some branches. 
A later half million was voted for additional 
land for the main library, and in 1925 another 
half million was voted for branches. 


One of the satisfactory things we have been 
able to do is to give to the library a librarian 
whose singleness of purpose and conscientious 
dedication to his task, combined with his fine 
training and desire to keep abreast with the 
advancements in library science, have kept us 
well to the fore in the library world. We 
have been able to give him a staff of well 
trained and well paid assistants. Our finan- 
cial independence has been economical in en- 
ergy and in money. It has secured for the 
library political immunity. 





The last address was On THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CALIFORNIA’S STATE AND COUNTY LIBRARIES, 
by Milton J. Ferguson. Due to Mr. Fergu- 
son’s absence, his paper was read by his repre- 
sentative. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CALIFORNIA’S STATE AND 
COUNTY LIBRARIES* 


By Mirton J. Fercuson, California State Library 


California’s state library was not turned up 
by the mill race crew at Coloma; but it never- 
theless came in with the gold rush. The very 
first legislature, fairly early in its delibera- 
tions in 1850, seemed to have noted nothing 
unusual in creating this institution at the same 
time it was framing the so called practical 
measures necessary to the civic existence of 
the new state. That event took place when 
books, not nuggets of gold, were the rarer 
things in California. Any man expected any 
day to find a fortune in the yellow metal; it 
was impossible to discover a vein of books 
this side the Atlantic seaboard, then farther 
away than a modern trip around the world. 
To be sure, this legislative act was much like 
an honorary degree, a wonderful possession 
but without much negotiability in the open 
market. It created a library without books, 
except the somewhat ghostlike collection of 
one hundred volumes which according to tra- 
dition General Fremont donated as the first 
foundation stone of the structure but which 
have since vanished utterly. 


* Abridged. 


It cannot be said that the first legislature 
had a profound knowledge of library princi- 
ples: nobody did in the fifties. However, this 
law was almost as modern as some of the en- 
actments to be found in the new compilation 
soon to be issued, entitled American library 
laws. (Parenthetically speaking, I hope no 
board of trustees will be happy without this 
book which may be had of the A. L. A.) In 
one respect it has a familiar ring: the secre- 
tary of state was made librarian. Now, hold- 
ers of that office came and went, but the li- 
brary itself grew at a snail’s pace. Secre- 
taries of state are supposed to be interested in 
a particular phase of state business; they, 
therefore, do not make good librarians. 
Through its first half century the California 
State Library was slowly acquiring books, a 
librarian not of ex-officio stamp, a board of 
its own more or less involved in politics at 
regular intervals, and a certain dignity which 
made it a lovely place for nice young women 
to find employment. 


Thirty-one years ago a new chief arose. 
He had had little experience in the art of book 
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distribution, but, having an alert mind and en- 
ergy, he was eager to see the wheels begin to 
revolve. Through his own investigations and 
with the assistance of a staff for which trained 
workers were immediately secured the older 
order of things underwent a pleasing change. 
The law work, which had been the principal 
feature of the library, was strengthened, a 
historical department was created, a device of 
which is a newspaper index beginning with the 
first little weekly paper of 1846 and coming 
down to yesterday’s great metropolitan daily ; 
books for the blind were acquired and began 
to circulate throughout the state and the west; 
organizers to assist in the establishment and 
improvement of public libraries were added to 
the staff, and the institution as a whole was 
opened to the public instead of being kept for 
the occasional use of office holders. During 
these thirty years the progress has been steady, 
with an effort to profit by developments else- 
where, and with careful study of local condi- 
tions and possibilities. 


I have spoken of library organizers. Their 
activity directed toward the establishment of 
libraries in cities and towns soon put them in 
a position where they had no good material to 
work on. Cities unorganized for this type of 
service were even then few, and the towns 
worth the effort were likewise speedily re- 
duced to an irreducible minimum. However, 
after all that could be done had been done, 
the state as a whole was still on a basis of 
about 50 per cent efficiency. Then came the 
traveling libraries, fifty books in a box. They 
penetrated to every corner and section of our 
158,000 square miles. We did such a good job 
that, though the system stopped on July 1, 
1911, an occasional request for a library comes 
from some person, in one of the twelve foolish 
virgin counties, who remembers these book de- 
lights of long ago. 

There were two points in the argument to 
take up the county system: (1) the state was, 
and is, too largely rural to make the municipal 
library an effective instrument for a large part 
of the population; (2) the traveling library is 
too accidental in its help to those who need 
books for recreation or for study to justify 
further continuance of that type of service. 
The county system, which had already been 
tried elsewhere, was the logical step in the 
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development of a work whose aim is to pro- 
vide every man with every book. 

Here again a law was necessary, but the 
ground itself was quite unincumbered with any 
older and imperfect structure which needed to 
be removed. The system which has resulted 
from the enactments of 1909-1911 gained much 
from the fact that it looked to the future with 
just enough connection with the past to benefit 
from its stored up resources. The things 
sought for were few and simple: direct con- 
trol in the hands of the county governing 
board; support by taxation, low in rate, wide- 
spread in application; flexibility so that all 
conditions of counties in a state of unusual 
variety could have the service on equitable 
terms; arrangements making it possible to help 
the schools, particularly those of elementary 
grade, out of their bookish desert; and, finally, 
insistence upon certification of the librarian— 
assurance that no clearly incompetent, inex- 
perienced person should get in through per- 
sonal charm, political influence or the old love 
of books and reading. In twenty years all but 
twelve counties out of a total of fifty-eight 
have adopted the scheme with success, despite 
the contrast in conditions ranging from Los 
Angeles with an income of $207,000 to Sierra 
with $2,600. The one, as you can readily un- 
derstand, manages its own affairs in the way 
large libraries serving a large population over 
a widespread area are handled; the other gains 
exactly what it needs, and of the same quality 
as that enjoyed by its big sister, by joining 
forces with a stronger neighbor. 

The success of the county system depends 
very largely upon the efficiency and attitude 
of the state center. It is the business of the 
director to give encouragement, advice, and 
book service of kinds. Care must be taken to 
preserve certain local rights, powers and privi- 
leges ; but thereto should be added the strength 
of the state. The system becomes effective 
and powerful just in proportion as the simple 
business principles already enumerated are 
stressed, and as a spirit of cooperation de- 
velops among the elements of the whole or- 
ganization. In other words, the library of 
today must be modernized. An efficiency sur- 
vey will easily determine for us where radical 
change and readjustment should speedily be 
made. We ask you to look at California as 
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an example of a system where some effort has 
been spent toward bringing it into harmony 
with present day practices so readily accepted 
in other fields. 





At this session iwo resolutions were passed: 
one thanking all those present for their in- 
terest and assistance, the other, expressing 
regret that Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl of 


Indianapolis, who is termed the “Mother of 
the Trustees Section,” could not be present, 
A telegram was sent to Mrs. Earl. 

Orra E. Monnette, president of the Board 
of Library Commissioners of the Public Lj- 
brary of Los Angeles, was elected chairman 
of the Trustees Section for next year, and 
Theodore W. Koch, secretary. 

CLARENCE C. OcItvie, Chairman, 


VISUAL METHODS ROUND TABLE 


The Visual Methods Round Table conduct- 
ed by Gladys Caldwell was held in the Uptown 
Theatre, Los Angeles, on Thursday morning, 
June 26. The talks were followed by a pre- 


view of the Big house. 

Mrs. Gladys Case Miller’s paper on the 
child and the moving picture dwelt especially 
on the Junior Matinee movement. 


JUNIOR MATINEES* 
By Mrs. Gtapys Case MILter, formerly Director of Work with Children, 
Public Library, Los Angeles 


“Pictures are not made with children in 
mind—they are made for the general adult 
audience,” says the Industry. Several years 
ago, mothers, careful, thoughtful mothers, 
faced this situation. They decided that they 
could at least make the best of what was avail- 
able. Out of a given number of pictures, 
some would be more suitable for children than 
others. In order to secure the better ones, 
these mothers sponsored a special showing 
of pictures for children and endeavored to 
enlist the support of the community. Such 
is the origin of the Junior matinee. The 
motives and aims of the Junior matinee move- 
ment are: (1) “To provide wholesome, enter- 
taining motion picture entertainment for the 
many school children who attend motion pic- 
tures regularly; (2) to attract these children 
to the Junior matinee in preference to un- 
selected programs; (3) to discourage general 
attendance at evening performances unattended 
by parents, and (4) to help children create for 
themselves standards of discrimination and 
appreciation.” 


The first women to preview pictures for 
children had to learn how to do it, and to 


* Abridged. 


formulate standards. Each _ organization 
worked independently, formulated their own 
tests, and issued their own bulletins or lists 
which they circulated among their own mem- 
bers. Posters advertising the Junior matinee 
for the local theatres were posted in children’s 
rooms. As time has brought experience and 
wisdom, we find that the previews are being 
excellently done. Those evaluating pictures 
for children have a high standard of selection. 
You will find lists of approved films in many 
magazines. Reviews of approved and not ap- 
proved pictures for children are sent to a large 
mailing list and are subscribed for by many 
individuals and organizations. 

What have the producer and the exhibitor 
been doing for the interests of children? 
Frankly, theatre managers did not want chil- 
dren in the theatres. Children were noisy, 
often disorderly, and occupied seats at less than 
half price. The Junior matinee movement did 
not come from within the industry. It had 
to be sold to them. But the goodwill of the 
women of the community is not to be under- 
rated. Permission to preview was given by 
the exhibitors. Previewing at first showings 
in down-town theatres did not allow sufficient 
time for the reviews to be used for neighbor- 
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hood runs. Previews are now being given 
under the auspices of the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences through the 
courtesy of the producers and exhibitors, and 
attended by representatives of women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, the D. A. R., the 
Women’s University Club, the Catholic 
Women’s Club and others. Lectures are given 
by experts in the subjects, to promote the 
quality and standard of the reviews. This 
early showing allows adequate time for the 
preparation of lists of reviews and their dis- 
tribution in the field. 


Five years ago, there were three Junior 
matinees in California, or elsewhere. Today, 
there are around ninety in the West Coast 
chain alone. The West Coast Theatres 
pioneered and have supported the movement 
through their public relations department 
which works whole-heartedly for the success 
of Junior matinees. The director of this 
department provides suggestions for five dif- 
ferent programs for every Saturday of the 
year. 

In some communities, where it has not been 
possible to arrange a Junior matinee regularly 
at one or more theatres, the theatres have 
combined, all sending the children to the one 
theatre which that day is running a Junior 
matinee. Letters come to the office of the 
West Coast Theatres from every state in the 
Union, from women’s clubs and other organ- 
izations, asking for information and assistance 
in securing Junior matinees. Good pictures 
for children are few and far between and 
often out of print. At the recent Motion 
Picture Conference held last September in 
New York, a committee was created to select 
and classify those motion pictures of especial 
interest to children of all ages and to sug- 
gest to the industry, a list of such films 
which should be constantly available. This 
list is now printed, but the films are not yet 
available to any great extent. 


All this work, all this cooperation has to 
do with pictures as they are—adult enter- 
tainment. The industry freely admits that 
they have no programs, no policy, no plans 
for children. They are not and will not 
be interested in the subject until they are 
convinced that pictures made for children 
will pay. Children are 8 per cent of the 
audiences, but not of the box-office receipts 


since the price of admission for children is 
less than half the general admission price. 

To eliminate a program for children in an 
enterprise which deals with the general pub- 
lic is not good business, because, (1) it is 
cutting off a basis for future growth, (2) it 
is failing to provide an assurance of merit 
necessary to enlist the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of other institutions of recognized stand- 
ing, and (3) it utterly ignores that which is 
deepest in the heart of every man and women: 
the love of children—the greatest motive power 
in the world. 

The adoption of a program or policy for 
children by the motion picture industry would 
mean: 

1. The development of more appreciative 
and intelligent audiences. Pictures made 
from the world’s best literature for children 


would inspire appreciation hours such as are 
now given for books and music. 


2. The basis, from which and with which 
to work with other agencies concerned with 
children; and a definite contribution to bring 
to this alliance. 


3. A fulfillment of that wish which is in- 
herent in all parents, that their children may 
have more opportunities than themselves. 


For several years now groups of women 
have labored patiently, diligently in the cause 
of suitable pictures for children. The actual 
number of children benefited by their efforts 
seems very small to those who think in terms 
of all the children of all the people. But 
the service they have rendered in educating 
public opinion is immeasurable. A demand 
must exist in order to produce a supply. 
Peter Pan, beautiful as it is, did not pay at 
first. It does now because of the Junior 
matinee demand. When they started, Junior 
matinees did not pay. There was not enough 
interest behind them. They do now, because 
of the unity of effort supporting them. 

The number of those who care what pic- 
tures their children see is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. When enough parents will say, 
“I care what pictures my children see,” pic- 
tures for children will be produced. 





Mrs. Alice Ames Winter's paper on the pus- 
LIC AND THE MOVING PICTURES was read by 
Mrs. Smith, board member of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. 
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THE PUBLIC AND THE MOVING PICTURES* 


By Mrs. Atice AMes WINTER, Associate Director, Public Relations of the Association 
of Motion Pictwre Producers 


A new thing in the world, less than a gen- 
eration old, and yet with a dominion over 
our leisure time unparalleled by any other 
single element in all history—such is the mo- 
tion picture, that lures more than sixteen mil- 
lion people a day to its wide open doors, a 
hundred and fifteen million a week. This is 
as though almost every man, woman and baby 
in the United States were listed every week. 
No wonder the whole business fills us with 
a kind of trepidation. What is this thing 
doing to us? What is it going to do? Does 
it control the public, or do we, the public, 
control it? Some one has cleverly said, 
“Every one in America has two businesses, 
his own and the motion picture business.” 


Let me answer the last question first. We 
are talking of the commercial picture, not the 
educational or the religious films, which may 
some time invade the market, but have not 
done so yet. And we recognize that the 
avowed purpose of the commercial film is 
entertainment and entertainment alone, enter- 
tainment according to a definition in the Cen- 
tury dictionary, “Agreeable occupation for the 
mind.” The business success of the motion pic- 
ture depends wholly on whether or not it meets 
this demand and gives agreeable occupation for 
the mind to the vast majority of its audience. 
Yet all of us know that entertainment has 
its ethical side. It may be good or bad. And 
it uses and surrounds itself with many other 
elements. Art and education and morals are 
its inevitable by-products. 


Now the sole and ultimate judge as to 
whether it gives agreeable occupation for 
the mind is the public, and by public judg- 
ment it fails or succeeds. No one pays his 
entrance fee and goes to a picture because it 
is improving, or because he must, or because 
he wishes to swell the purse of the producers. 
He goes because he wants to, for his own 
pleasure. Advertising or “ballyhoo” may 
trick him for a time, but if entertainment 
plays him false, that most powerful weapon 
of advertising, word of mouth, spells failure 
for the disappointing picture. We, the pub- 





* Abridged. 


lic, not “we” a small class, but “we” the 
mass, are judge, jury, dictator. The producer, 
by the very terms of his business is obliged 
to fall into step with us and give us what 
we want—if we make him understand what 
we want. 


It is an extremely illuminating thing to 
study some of the trade journals and see 
the careful analysis of the theatre man of 
these public reactions. To the producer the 
figures are like taking the pulse of the public. 
Theatre managers in town and city watch the 
box-office returns day by day. They grade 
the average audience 100 per cent, and 
promptly report: This picture played to 106 
per cent, this to 130 per cent, this to 87 per 
cent, this to 55 per cent. And they report 
what rival shows it played against in the 
same town. If this played 100 per cent be- 
cause the others were showing something 
poorer, or if it played 87 per cent because the 
others were showing something better, then 
these factors must be considered. 

We, the public, then, make or mar, and 
the producer knows it. We think he has 
been making some mistakes as to what we 
want. It is up to us to let him know. So 
we start out with recognition of two facts, 
first that motion pictures are a huge dominat- 
ing influence in the changing world of today, 
sprung full grown, like Minerva, from cer- 
tain new inventions, but not much like 
Minerva in other respects. Second that the 
public is the ultimate controlling force, be- 
cause pictures, like all other commodities 
that are for sale, must please their public 
or they will not sell. 


If we, the public, are to play our part, we 
have to know something about the real con- 
ditions of this part art, part industry. We 
need to know a bit about the business and its 
limitations and its possibilities, about the ten- 
dencies toward better art and better morals, 
and the forces that are dragging down. 


The most striking thing just now is its 
fluid and rapidly changing condition. Sound 
and color and new camera inventions jostle 
each other every day. They are changing 
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everything while we talk. They are not mere 
additions to an art, plastered on to its out- 
side, but they are changing the kinds of 
topics that can be filmed and every detail of 
how they shall be filmed. Not only themes 
and mechanics are in a state of flux, but also 
persons, so that in the last two years 67 
per cent of the personnel, the writers, direc- 
tors, technicians have been changed. No one 
in the studios knows what upset is due to- 
morrow that will transform all the circum- 
stances under which he works. While we 
talk, the changes flash along. Talking, color, 
new forms of camera work are at their be- 
ginning, still crude, but growing minute by 
minute. Every producer tries to jump as 
fast as the changes. He is terrified lest any 
other will get ahead of him. 

And while the studio is going through 
these upheavals, the audience also is chang- 
ing. From peep show to pantomime, from 
pantomime to full-fledged drama, the pictures 
move. So from cheap and untrained, unde- 
manding, uncritical, irresponsible audience 
material we are moving into a time of critical, 
trained, much demanding audiences. It is 
as if pictures and people who see them had 
grown out of slime into sunshine, with all 
the breadth and beauty and freedom that 
sunshine means. 

Meanwhile the millions are going day by 
day. Everyone, except some of the most 
active critics, goes. We have passed the time 
when the producers had to persuade a pub- 
lic to enter their doors. And now the public 
is beginning to say, not, “Shall I condescend 
to go to a movie?” but “Which movie 
shall I go to?” We choose which. And so 
we register with the producers what kind we 
like and what kind we dislike. The critical, 
demanding, vocal public takes more and more 
possession of things, as talking and asking 
always has the advantage over silent and 
unorganized masses. Leadership grows with 
balanced and measured criticism of things as 
they actually are; and with organized massing 
to make them better. 


When I went to Hollywood to try to voice 
the mass opinions of women on the one side, 
and on the other side to try to interpret actual 
conditions of the producing world to women 
in order to make theig wishes focus with added 
understanding, I invited this mass criticism 
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from that huge section of the public that sees 
through the eyes and thinks in terms of or- 
ganized women. 

Four things loom big in their adverse re- 
actions. 

First, the introduction of drinking scenes 
as a part of the ordinary social life of Amer- 
ica. Some there are who feel that there should 
be never a drop of liquor, whether the story 
is laid in Europe, or whether or not the 
plot introduces a scene from low life or a 
character whose life has gone on the rocks 
from drink. But the majority resent the 
screen’s taking a side, as it were, in the great 
controversial subject that now stirs the Ameri- 
can public—and taking a side against the law 
by assuming that drink is the every day ac- 
companiment of all getting together. 

Second, there is a widespread ire with the 
single salacious sequence that appears again 
and again in an otherwise clean play, the 
squirming, semi-nude dance, the over display 
of legs, the vulgar sex scene with ugly in- 
ferences. 

These two criticisms are, I believe to be 
greatly met by the new code, of which I 
shall speak a bit later. But the next two 
matters are not so met. 

These deal with the problem of the child 
and the moving picture, and with objection- 
able advertising. 

Children, and particularly city children and 
children whose parents are doing the least 
for them in the way of supplying normal 
healthy outdoor recreation, home play, good 
books and all those things that stimulate ac- 
tivity of body and mind, became early patrons 
of pictures. Here was a form of entertain- 
ment that did not cost much, that seemed a 
relevation of that adult life which children 
are always trying to grasp, that had movement 
and adventure and to which the whole gang 
could go together. The peep show and the 
pantomime were also easily understood. They 
were elemental. Grown up seats, such as we 
would not subject a child to in school, eye 
strain, high emotions, and often bad air, were 
no handicap to the child. He acquired the 
movie habit. And now comes the speaking 
picture, with its complications of theme and its 
sophistication of modern topic and he still 
feels himself entitled as of right, to go to 
the movies. The picture world moves more 
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and more away from him, and the producer 
tells us that he cannot afford to make many 
films especially for children who constitute 
only about 8 per cent of the audience. Yet 
8 per cent of an audience of a hundred and 
sixteen millions a week is more than nine 
million. And that is a good many children, 
from the point of view of society and of par- 
ents. It would be as unreasonable to ask that 
all movies should be measured by their effect 
on children as it would be to ask that all 
books should be so adapted to the child. But 
that is not sufficient answer to the problem. 
Children, myriads of children, are going to the 
movies. Some of them are going with no 
more parental supervision than is involved by 
providing the entrance money. Some of them 
are getting that entrance money as best they 
can. Nine million a week. Something has to 
be done about it. First must come the ap- 
peal to parents to exercise a little decent 
supervision over the kind of pictures their 
children attend. It would seem absurd that 
we should have to make this appeal; for the 
wisdom of this controlled attendance even 
the necessity is self evident. But the facts 
covering child attendance show how little such 
supervision is exercised. One of the least suc- 
cessful experiments of this experimenting age 
is the shuffling off of more and more respon- 
sibility on to other agencies than the good old 
home. 

This is the age of the parent off the job. 
So the next thing is to substitute community 
supervision—to attempt to secure certain fixed 
performances suitable for the child or for 
family attendance, and to discourage youthful 
crowds at other times. This is largely a 
matter of fine cooperation between public 
spirited local groups and the managers of 
neighborhood and town theatres. Where 
there are good relations neither group downs 
the other. 

Roughly, the Code pledges itself to up- 
build and not lower or destroy social stand- 
ards, and it goes on to particularize the ways 
by which the producers mean to keep them- 
selves to this purpose. Remember that, in 
one way, each of these companies is the rival 
for public favor of all the others, and on 
the other side all have common interests. Their 


solution must recognize these differing in- 
terests. 


So there has been set up in the office of 
the Association that is their joint organiza- 
tion, a corps of expert readers to whom each 
studio may, if it so chooses, submit any 
script that it proposes to use, and so get the 
first reaction as to whether this play lives up 
to the Code or not. But whether this has 
been done or not, each studio in the Associa- 
tion agrees to let its last working film be so 
submitted to be checked up before it reaches 
the point of release. If there is disagree- 
ment between the office and the director, a 
committee of the producers themselves, acting 
in rotation, passes on the question. And there 
is a supreme court, beyond that. More- 
over, this time the men heading the studios 
have taken the pains to inform all their sub- 
ordinates as to the provisions of the Code and 
of the fact that it must be lived up to. 

It takes time to get such machinery into 
operation. A new picture is not made in a 
day or a week or a month. It will be fall 
before we get a steady output that lives up 
to the new standards, but everywhere one 
hears the question, among the producing men 
and women, “Does it conform to the Code?” 
and the scripts come pouring into the readers 
for judgment. 

No standard is going to satisfy every one. 
In fact, one of the most astonishing things 
one gets is the wide divergence of opinions 
about the same thing from the many-minded 
public, and in nothing is it more true than 
in pictures that “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” Nevertheless, I think we can 
count on the general good sense and the 
horse sense of the vast majority both as to 
decencies and as to fulfilment. There are 
going to be bootleg films and occasional slips. 
If we get 90 per cent fulfilment, we shall have 
set a standard of production that will. make 
other expressions—books and plays and maga- 
zines, for example—‘sit up.” 

Go back to what I said at the beginning. 
This business is half ours, the public’s, half 
theirs, the producers. They are going to need 
our wide spread backing to make the new 
standards work and keep them working, for 
we are the ultimate consumers and we are 
the jury and the judge, and what we really 
want, we shall have. To quote Dr. Robert 
Millikan, great scientific man, as well as emi- 
nent educator and wise citizen: 
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I regard this as one of the most magnifi- 
cent exhibitions I have ever seen of the 
possibility of our typical American method 
of private initiative, bringing about the most 
beneficent development of our modern civili- 
zation. The motion picture has in it the pos- 
sibility of becoming one of the most 
stupendous forces of modern life, and this 
looks as though it had appreciated this possibil- 
ity and set about to realize it. It has chosen 


WORK WITH FOREIGN 


The Round Table on Work with the 
Foreign Born, held Wednesday afternoon, 
June 25, was, in the regrettable absence of 
its chairman, Edna G. Phillips, Massachu- 
setts Department of Education, presided 
over by Margaret Hickman, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, with Agnes V. Johnson, Pub- 
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the right method. No government censor- 
ship could be one thousandth part as effective. 





Following Mrs. Winter’s paper, Londana P. 
Corbett of Electrical Research Products In- 
corporated discussed modern equipment and 
trend in the moving picture field. 


E. Rrppett Wuite, Secretary. 


BORN ROUND TABLE 


lic Library, Chisholm, acting as secretary 
pro-tem. There was an attendance of 
about 125. 

The following talk on the immigration 
situation was given by Dr. Emory S. Bo- 
gardus, University of Southern California, 
internationally known sociologist: 


MEXICANS AND FILIPINOS IN THE UNITED STATES* 


By Emory S. Bocarpus, Director of Social Welfare, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 


Mexican immigration to the United 
States began to develop after European 
immigrants were put upon the quota in 
1921. Employers of labor in the Southwest 
were first to turn to Mexico. Later em- 
ployers in the Middle West and East, such 
as those in the steel mills of Gary (Ind.) 
and Bethlehem (Pa.), have sought Mexican 
labor in increasing numbers. The great 
railway lines, first of the Southwest and 
then of the Middle West have likewise 
turned to Mexicans. As a result we have 
a Mexican population in this country of 
approximately two million who are em- 
ployed at unskilled labor. They are not 
becoming assimilated or naturalized and 
hence along with many Negroes are con- 
stituting a second major undigested racial 
group in this country. 

Because employers cannot get European 
immigrants, because Orientals from Japan 
and China are excluded, and because na- 
tive Americans will not do manual work, 
there is a joint attempt on the part of em- 
ployers of large scale agriculturists to keep 
the Mexican immigration avenues open. 


* Abridged. 


On the other hand, the unemployment 
situation in this country and the develop- 
ment of heavy charity costs relative to the 
Mexicans during seasons of unemployment, 
have led many Americans to favor rigid 
restriction of Mexicans even to the point 
of putting the latter upon a quota basis of 
perhaps 1,500 immigrants a year. There is 
also the second generation Mexican prob- 
lem which comprises thousands of Mexi- 
can children who are native born but who 
are still being treated, despite their public 
school education, as foreigners, and who 
after leaving high school are unable to get 
positions for which they are qualified, espe- 
cially positions above the unskilled level. 


Filipino immigrants taking advantage of 
educational and economic opportunities in 
this country have been coming in freely 
during the last half dozen years, and have 
been competing successfully with Ameri- 
cans in some types of activity, such as 
work done by bell-boys, elevator operators, 
and “stoop-laborers” in lettuce, asparagus, 
and similar types of agriculture. The Fili- 
pinos are classed by Americans as Orien- 
tals, and hence inherit the prejudice which 
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Americans feel toward the latter. More- 
over, the Filipinos who are here are young 
men between the ages of seventeen and thirty, 
for the most part without their women folk. 
Taxi dance halls and similar amusements have 
been set up and hence another source of 
antagonism has become acute. The present 
method of admitting Filipinos without re- 
strictions is extreme. It is now proposed 
in Congress to pass a law excluding all 
Filipinos from the United States as la- 
borers and as permanent residents. This 
is another extreme measure which will cre- 
ate perhaps as many problems as it will 
solve. Filipino immigration restriction ar- 


rived at jointly by Americans and by their 
protégées, the Filipinos, is needed, but ex- 
clusion is unnecessary and will do untold 
harm. 





Discussion followed which stressed the 
importance of education and pleasant ex- 
periences as being essential to counteract 
race prejudice. 

Ettie Lee, teacher of experimental Eng- 
lish and author of adaptations of the clas- 
sics, next presented a picture of what can 
be accomplished with both children and 
adults in her talk on: 


SOCIAL VALUES IN STUDYING ENGLISH* 


By Ertie Ler, English Department, Mount Vernon Junior High School, 
Los Angeles 


“We infer the spirit of the nation in a 
great measure,” says Emerson, “from the 
language, which is a sort of monument to 
which every forcible individual in the 
course of many hundred years has con- 
tributed a stone.” Language, then, in the 
Emersonian sense, means expression that 
conveys and symbolizes ideas. It is the 
depository of the accumulated body of ex- 
perience to which all former ages have 
contributed their portion. It is a needful 
social expression which has been developed 
throughout the ages to make it possible for 
men to live, work, and think together. 
Man’s ability to speak and write the lan- 
guage of his associates enables him to work 
and play with them while his inability 
eliminates him from the group. 


Appreciating these facts, the foreign 
born in America show remarkable records 
of attendance at classes in English for 
foreigners, even though the method of in- 
struction and the subject matter taught 
may be somewhat faulty. Those in charge 
of such groups, however, have the splendid 
privilege, if they but choose, of presenting 
the English language as a living subject— 
a living medium for teaching the ideals, the 
social heritage of the English speaking race. 
The initial step in such instruction is, of 
course, the teaching of the vocabulary 
which will enable the individual to adjust 
himself as quickly as possible to his new 


* Abridged. 


environment. The method employed should 
be direct. Such a classic as Hugo’s Les 
miserables, which is universally known and 
is teeming with social problems to be dis- 
cussed, should be introduced. Not in a reg- 
ular translation, to be sure, but in one which 
keeps in mind the handicap of English which 
must be overcome preliminary to the mas- 
tery of ideas. English authors— such as 
Eliot, Dickens, and Wordsworth—may next 
be employed, for these writers were ever 
fascinated by human relationships. Their 
novels, essays, and poems treat of people 
who are living, working and playing to- 
gether. America can also contribute her 
social minded writers. Twain, O’Henry, 
Whitman and Emerson are certain in their 
appeal, while the Reader’s Digest gives cur- 
rent material worthy of study. 

Those who are leaders, both adults and 
children, native or foreign born, should 
bear in mind continually that literature is a 
mirror of life, reflecting those human inter- 
ests and problems which grow out of men’s 
contacts with one another and that as such, 
it gives boundless opportunity for vicarious 
experiences. Certainly we in this country 
cannot afford to have thinking people con- 
sider that Zane Grey, Sherwood Anderson, 
and Sinclair Lewis are representative of 
the best in American life. 





In connection with her talk, Miss Lee 
showed on the shadow screen, illustrations 
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and captions which junior high school chil- 
dren, nearly all of foreign parentage, had 
made for the “filming” of Silas Marner. 

The need for simple books in English 
with an adult viewpoint is great and the 
supply is very scarce. The adaptations 
which Miss Lee has made of Les miserables 
and Silas Marner are splendid attempts to fill 
this need. The human side of both of these 
vivid novels makes for a common ground of 
understanding and in her treatment each book 
progresses beyond the other in difficulty of 
vocabulary and sentence structure and yet the 
stories are told with great simplicity and 
effect. 


It had been hoped that quite complete 
discussion could follow this talk, but lack 
of time prevented anything but brief men- 
tion of the foreign lists appearing in The 
Booklist, the juvenile list of foreign books 
from twelve countries, and the useful pam- 
phlet, Reading service to the foreign born. 

Margaret Demchevsky of Bulgaria had 
been invited to speak to the group but was 
unable to keep her engagement. 

Edna Phillips, Department of Education, 
Division of Public Libraries, Boston (Mass.), 
was appointed chairman. 


Marcaret HicKMAN, Chairman. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 


The Young People’s Reading Round Table 
met Friday, June 27, at 2:30 p.m., with Doro- 
thy Newton, Los Angeles Public Library, as 


chairman and about 500 persons in attendance. 
Helen E. Haines was the first speaker and 
spoke on 


ADVENTURES IN READING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 
By Heten E. Harnes, Pasadena, Calif. 


There seems very little place for this sub- 
ject nowadays when all librarians have at 
their elbows May Lamberton Becker offering 
adventures in and opening windows upon 
books. But, of course, every adventurer treads 
a path of his own. 

Surely the best influence is the unconscious 
one; the influence that seems to rise from the 
ego’s self, though it may be the germinating 
of an implanted kernel of interest or inquiry. 
That is why books that are apparently dis- 
covered for oneself, not stiffened and chilled 
by having been long set aside in the educa- 
tional refrigerator for required consumption, 
possess almost always a lure of individual ad- 
venture for the young mind that makes their 
influence deeper and more lasting and gives a 
richer savor to their quality. Required for- 
malized reading of the classics has forever 
deprived much great and beautiful literature 
of the influence it should have had in the 
later intellectual life of intelligent men 
and women. Then today, as Miss Newton 
said, the stream of current literature pours 
out so much that is invigorating, fresh and 


* Abridged. 


alluring in all the old channels of knowledge 
and thought and in many new ones, thgt in 
library and school work related or inde- 
pendent there are unnumbered opportunities 
to set young minds upon adventuring that will 
bring back unlooked for reward. 

The first group of books on our list is called 
“Companions to adventure” because the books 
are not only stimulating accompaniments or 
by-products of required study in English and 
English literature, but they, in themselves, 
help to instil appreciation and understanding 
of literature, in style, values, and imaginative 
content, that will enrich all reading in other 
fields. 

Every intelligent boy and girl of junior 
college age ought to have a chance to make 
acquaintance, not as a task or study, but as an 
unusual and entertaining personal adventure, 
with Dr. Henry W. Fowler’s repository of 
humor, common sense and entertainment which 
masks itself so thoroughly under the forbid- 
ding title A dictionary of modern English 
usage. It imparts elements of literary appre- 
ciation and understanding of crudities, vul- 
garisms and cheap mannerisms in literary ex- 
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pressions. Suggest to any boy or girl wrest- 
ling with theme, book report or graduation 
address that they should browse in Fowler and 
indicate a few headings that will repay con- 
sideration. 


De La Mare’s Henry Brocken is the gloss 
of imagination and beauty of required reading 
in English. It is for the young mind that can 
come, or has come, under the spell of great 
literature. 


Erskine’s Delight of great books links with 
this more adventuring, full of common sense, 
stimulation and invitation to explore. 

Walpole’s little essay on Reading, so simple, 
clear and magnetic, allures any young reader 
to adventure in books, while Rogers’ Fine art 
of reading is more for teacher or librarian, 
but opens adventure to young readers of liter- 
ary taste, who will gain from it a sense of the 
range, the values, the rich and varying quali- 
ties of literature. 

Then glance down a few bypaths that may 
be opened from the high road of history: 
Parson’s Stream of history surveys the whole 
expanse, illuminates and invites. Ancient his- 
tory opens in Woolley’s Sumerians and Ar- 
rogance by Couperus is a brilliant, pictorial 
narrative of Xerxes and the invasion of 
Greece. It ought to hold young readers of 
more advanced development and be an ad- 
venture into the magic world of ancient his- 
tory. Barrington’s Laughing queen is a de- 


lightful portrayal of Cleopatra, romantic, 
charming and dramatic. For medieval his- 
tory we have Lamb’s Crusades. Bercovici 


gives us an untraveled, picturesque bypath in 
his Story of the gypsies. 

For a background of American history there 
is Roberts’ Great meadow, a beautiful tapestry 
of pioneer experience, and Boyd’s Long hunt, 
the life of a trapper and a story of the pene- 
tration of forest wilderness. Ferber’s Cimar- 
ron carries Oklahoma from the opening of the 
Cherokee strip through pioneer days to the oil 
era. The changed attitude toward Indians is 
clarified and justified in Linderman’s Ameri- 
can: life story of a great Indian, and Stand- 
ing Bear’s My people the Sioux. 

Perhaps biography is not so directly linked 
will stimulate ambition, instil subtly purpose 
the biographic bypath leads to adventuring that 
will stimulate ambition, instil subtly purpose 
of achievement or enlarge the vision of life. 
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Try, for example, Finger’s Seven horizons 
or Lawton’s Schumann-Heink, last of the 
Titans. 


From stolid plodding along charted courses 
in physical geography, science and sociology 
you let bypaths open into absorbing adventure. 
There is Beebe’s Beneath tropic seas with its 
glittering undersea world of giant sponges, of 
amorous sea urchins, coral forests and flower 
beds, an adventure and at the same time an 
authentic vista of marine biology and ocean- 
ography. Mrs. Akeley’s Jungle portraits tells 
of a hunting trip with pygmies, her affection- 
ate acquaintance with gorillas, her nights; all 
a bit of human experience in the pursuit of 
anthropology and zoology. The vista of pre- 
history, the quest for the cradle of man, the 
tracing of earliest forms of animal life, take 
shape and become realizable for the boy or 
girl who follows Roy Andrews’ adventuring to 
the Ends of the earth. Doctor Merriam’s 
Living past gives glimpses of the adventure 
that lies in geological and paleontological re- 
search. 

The travel list opens more adventuring than 
I can point out. Achievements of Byrd in the 
Antarctic have captured the imagination of 
almost every American boy and girl. Suggest 
to them the further adventure, the deepened 
and unforgettable experience they may share 
in the great narrative, The worst journey in 
the world by Cherry-Garrard, the record of 
the Scott expedition that holds in synthesis 
and in detail the whole great epic, the indi- 
vidual heroic adventure of polar exploration. 
It imparts, too, a sense of the thrill of scien- 
tific purpose. 

Adventure of a different kind but holding 
for any boy the same thrill that lies in Ant- 
arctic daring and peril opens in The Roosevelt 
and the Antinoe by Pratt. It is a narrative 
in verse, telling the story of that terrible 
Atlantic storm of January, 1926, and the res- 
cue of the men of the freighter “Antinoe” 
by Captain Fried of the steamer “Roosevelt” 
and his crew. It is graphic and detailed, an 
epic of the sea, of courage, ingenuity and 
devotion. 

These bypaths will point any adventurer to 
varied regions: to present-day Mexico in 


Carleton Beals’ vagabond experience of pri- 
vation and endurance; to tropic India in Bon- 
sels’ poetic, sympathetic companionship with 
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animals and human beings. It seems to me 
that sociology is concealed under the gayly 
caparisoned American bandwagon; an enter- 
taining side trip can be made here, opening 
unsuspected vistas into economics, social cus- 
toms, conditions and accessories of the life we 
all know, to be recognized and considered by 
young minds that will encounter them more 
solemnly presented elsewhere. 


Our own immediate California past with its 
historic color and quaint folklore opens in the 
pathway to old San Juan Capistrano which 
has been broken by Mr. Saunders and Father 
O'Sullivan. It holds more reward in under- 
standing and truth than may be gained by fol- 
lowing most of the gayly painted sign posts 
such as Adios that advertise the romantic 
road to California’s past. Capistrano nights 
holds the essence of the vanished California 
of the missions with its ancient picturesque 
mingling of race strains, rendered into quiet, 
idyllic studies, sketches, retellings of old 
legends and folk tales. It has a little of the 
same quality of Washington Irving’s sketches 
with some of the same charm. 


How are young people to be brought to 
these adventurings? In the first place you 
must have the spirit of adventure yourself 
or you cannot make its lure evident to others. 
There must also be discrimination and good 
taste in your own knowledge and use of books. 
Remember always the growing extent and 
variety of the field, the change in attitude to- 
ward subjects once thought unsuitable for the 
young. Young people today are interested 
in, and responsive to more and more different 
subjects than ever before. It doesn’t seem to 


me they are as childish or the childishness is 
of shorter duration. Keep close track of 
reviews of new books, observe and dip into 
as many as you can. And I would add never 
recommend or even suggest a book that you 
do not know or that at least has not made 
its appeal to some young mind evident to you. 
A dull adventure that has been a disappoint- 
ing fiasco leaves your young reader distrust- 
ful and politely unresponsive towards another 
attempt. The spirit in which a book is written 
should be the chief consideration. Deprecate 
undue cynicism, flippancy, harshness, undue 
emphasis on the grim and ugly. These are 
for maturity. But the sugary and common- 
place are even more undesirable, for their 
steady consumption will kill appreciation of 
the original and the distinctive. Glean all 
that you can from the library itself, word-of- 
mouth reports and suggestions concerning 
echoes of discussions and book ‘meetings. 
Books are the paths to adventure; they are 
the vitalizing currents that reach and trans- 
form the insulated life. To use them as they 
can be used, as adventure, as currents of 
vital living is, I hope, to “stimulate recrea- 
tional reading through required reading.” 





Miss Cowles of Oakland told of sending 
questionnaires to many libraries and of the 
varied replies received. She stated that most 
librarians were trying to build up a special 
collection, not of standards, but a collection 
in flux to be added to and deducted from. All 
agreed that we must organize to get the books 
to those to whom they belong. 


Doctor Norman Fenton then spoke on 


READING INTERESTS OF DELINQUENT BOYS* 


By Norman Fenton, Director, California Bureau of Juvenile Research 


The effect of reading guidance upon de- 
linquent boys is a very complex question in- 
deed. To my mind, it is doubtful if any- 
thing short of a five or ten year program of 
research will lead to significant findings in 
this field. It is such a project of reading 
guidance and follow-up that we have been 
experimenting upon in a preliminary way at 


* Abridged. 


the Whittier State School, California’s state 
correctional school for boys between eight 
and sixteen years of age. 

We have begun this year to see what could 
be done along the lines of individual guidance 
of these delinquent boys in reading. Our first 
need is to find out what the boy’s reading 
has been, and to get an idea of his attitude 
toward reading. Then we have the problem 
of arousing interest in reading. Thereafter 
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we propose to follow up the boy when he 
gets home again with a view to seeing how 
much and what kind of reading he does after 
he leaves. In other words, what we are in- 
terested in trying to find out is the effect of 
this type of individual analysis and guidance 
of reading upon the actual use of leisure 
time in later life. 

You may wonder exactly what is done for 
these boys and what success is obtained. In- 
vestigations by an important federal research 
organization have shown that approximately 
80 per cent of the boys who left the Whittier 
State School about ten years ago and are now 
back home are making a good adjustment 
there. Whittier is exceptional among cor- 
rectional institutions. It is more generously 
supported than similar institutions elsewhere, 
and it has developed cver a number of years 
a program for boys which is unique. The 
treatment of these boys is general in nature, 
involving regular and wholesome living, a 
vigorous athletic program, scouting, music, 
dramatics, various types of trade training in 
line with the boys’ interests and abilities, a 
practical school training, and through the fine 
cooperation (with Miss Nolte) of the Los 
Angeles County Library the boys have the 
opportunity to read many books which are 
considered wholesome for them. 

I feel that individualized reading guidance 
is an essential part of this program. The 
boys at the Whittier State School during 
their stay read many more books than they 
would have read during an equal period before 
they came to the school. However, it is not 
a matter of more reading, but of directed 
reading, of reading that will have a positive 
influence on these children. 

There is still a fundamental lack of library 
work in the field of individual service. Libra- 
rians are so overburdened with routine work 
that they haven’t the time to consider in a 
satisfactory personal interview the individual 
needs of those who come to the library. How 
many of the patrons know what is good for 
them to read? In the case of little children 
and especially delinquent boys, they often 
know neither what they want nor what is 
good for them. Among the delinquent boys 
whom I have studied a large proportion never 
even go to the library. Here is a direct chal- 
lenge to children’s librarians. How can you 


attract these wayward boys to the library and 
get them interested in reading wholesome 
books? Their reading, previous to admission 
to an institution, consisted for the most part 
of cheap magazines and sensational news- 
papers. Yet we find these same children in 
institutions under proper guidance and stimu- 
lation reading many good books of their free 
will and enjoying them. 

The relationship of the delinquent boy’s 
choice of movies to his reading preferences is 
an interesting one. One of our boys at Whit- 
tier regularly read a certain magazine con- 
taining the thriller type of western stories. 
When he could not purchase this magazine 
he stole it. He also at the same time never 
missed attendance at a western movie serial, 
usually stealing for this also. In connection 
with the movie serial this boy made the fol- 
lowing classic summary of his interest: “Boy 
when you git started on them you just can’t 
bear to miss one!” 

I feel that if our city budget-makers were 
more farsighted economists they would in- 
crease the staff of libraries sufficiently to 
make possible this individual guidance in 
reading, together with a program for bring- 
ing children to the library. I feel sure that 
the community would find that this expend- 
iture was well repaid in preventing certain 
of the maladjustments of children which lead 
to institutional commitment. There should be 
trained children’s librarians who have no 
duties other than to interview children and 
to guide them in their reading interests. These 
specialists dealing with children should be 
trained in child psychology as well as in 
library science. In their contacts with chil- 
dren they would be informed of the social 
and intellectual background of each child, 
and be able to guide them in the reading of 
books which will lead them to happier and 
more effective living. 

It is difficult to know just how much in- 
fluence any of the imagination-stirring things, 
like books or movies, have in the actual 
causation of juvenile misconduct. That there 
is some, no one can doubt. I believe the 
good there is in books can best be realized in 
the everyday life of our people through the 
individual study and guidance of those who 
come into the libraries of our country and 
also through some extension of the library 
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service drawing in those apathetic and dis- 
interested children whose time would other- 
wise be spent unprofitably. 


Annie Spencer Cutter from the department 
of work with schools in Cleveland read a 
paper written by Jean Roos on 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARY SERVICE WITH YOUNG PEOPLE* 
By Jean Roos, Public Library, Cleveland 


Work with young people in public libraries 
and in high school libraries is very closely 
allied in that both kinds of librarians are 
dealing with the same middle adolescent group. 
The school librarian is of necessity chiefly 
concerned with the use of books in relation 
to the formal school curriculum, however. 
The three objectives of the school librarian 
as given by Helen Harris in her article 
on “School librarianship as a career” can, 
with little change, be applied to work with 
young people in public libraries. Our first 
concern is to foster the love of books and 
reading with this “teen age” group—‘“to 
lead children to love books and _ read- 
ing.’ The second objective, “to teach them 
to supplement their studies with other than 
text-books,” is comparable, as the public 
library tries to meet the needs of this high 
school group both in the supplementary read- 
ing and reference work necessary in connec- 
tion with the school curriculum, and also en- 
deavors to stimulate recreational reading in- 
terests. This objective, however, must be 
enlarged to meet the needs of the group who 
have not completed their high school work. 
This out-of-school group is a very large and 
important one, a difficult group to reach and 
hold. The third objective of the school li- 
brarian, “to train them to use public libraries 
intelligently,” can only be continued. It is 
our duty in the public libraries to meet mem- 
bers of this group intelligently, to know the 
background of their school demands, and to 
help them by understanding their problems. 
We must also be conscious of their reading 
interests and abilities and of their sociological 
backgrounds, and in addition have a thorough 
working knowledge of the literature for young 
people with its great variety of appeals. 

Specialization in the training of young peo- 
ple’s workers becomes necessary as public li- 
braries are recognizing the importance of 





*Abridged. Printed in full in the Library Journal, 
September 15, 1930. 


anticipating the demands and interests of this 
teen age group instead of using salvaging 
methods later. A partial survey of the 
library field at present may serve to show 
the possibilities for service for these specially 
trained workers. The following are a few 
methods of administering young people’s work 
which are found in different libraries. 


(1) A specially trained young people’s li- 
brarian in charge of a special room for young 
people with a carefully selected collection of 
adult books chosen with the viewpoint of use 
with young people. This brings together in 
one place a great variety of books, both fiction 
and non-fiction, and provides for reader ad- 
viser service. This is emphasis, not restric- 
tion. 

(2) An alcove or corner with changing 
book collection and displays. 

(3) A free lance worker who works with 
young people wherever they happen to be in 
the library. 

(4) Interchange of staff in various divisions 
of the library. 

(5) An extension worker who makes con- 
tacts in stores, factories, social organizations, 
etc. 

(6) A special worker in an adult education 
division to work with young people in organ- 
ized groups, e.g., continuation schools, evening 
academic schools, etc. 

(7) The head of the school work in a pub- 
lic library who makes contacts with young 
people in the schools. 

(8) Year round committees to work with 
social agencies, etc. 

(9) Readers adviser service for young peo- 


e. 
(10) Club work developed in the library 
for young people. 

Not less preparation but more is desirable 
to enable librarians to create and foster in 
young people permanent reading habits, to en- 
courage recreational reading interests and to 
develop from school reference work, which is 
a somewhat compulsory use of books, voluntary 
book usage. Previous college work should 
include survey courses in education, courses in 
sociology and a study of both child psychology 
and adolescent psychology. 
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At Western Reserve University School of 
Library Science the general course in the 
library school is the basis of the training for 
young people’s workers with specialization in 
book selection and reference. Further special- 
ization in technical subjects and administra- 
tion is given for those planning to do high 
school. library work. Field work, class dis- 
cussions, seminar problems and conference 
periods are important parts of this training. 
A detailed study is made of the literature 
of young people and of their reading interests, 
working out methods and devices to stimu- 
late and direct these interests. Methods used 
in group work are discussed and the planning 
and presenting of book talks to various types 
of groups are included. A_ knowledge of 
children’s literature is very helpful in carry- 
ing over the book interests of our juvenile 
readers and in developing broader reading 
horizons. Library experience with the early 
adolescent group is also an asset. The most 
encouraging factor is the increasing recogni- 
tion by public libraries of the problem of 
service to the teen age group. 

If it encourages special training for this 
middle adolescent group as it now demands 
training for those who work with children, 
the library may expect the trained worker 
to have an understanding of the importance 
of the problem in working with young peo- 
ple, the importance of carrying over juvenile 


reading interests into the field of adult in- 
terests and of reaching those young people 
who have not found pleasure in the reading 
of books. Secondly, a trained worker may 
be expected to have an understanding of 
young people themselves, their psychological 
make up, their educational background and 
their recreational interests. Thirdly, the li- 
brary may expect a trained worker to have 
an understanding of the reading interests of 
this challenging group with all the many really 
thrilling experiences of opening into entirely 
new fields of reading. And lastly, a trained 
worker should have an understanding of the 
various methods of administrating work with 
young people with the pros and cons of these 
varying methods, which should help to solve 
the problem as it is found in any particular 
library. The problem has to be faced in every 
library, for the young people are there, and 
the better we are able to face the situation 
squarely with this honest, vivacious and 
courageous group, the better adult readers 
and citizens will be ours to deal with in the 
future. 


Because of the large number in attendance 
the original plan of having a general discus- 
sion of these problems was found to be im- 
practicable. 


A.ice Tasor, Acting Secretary. 














AFFILIATED NATIONAL SOCIETIES 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


First Session 


The first session of the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries was called to order at 8:30 p.m, 
Tuesday, June 24, in conference room 8 of 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 
President Frederick W. Schenk, librarian of 
the University of Chicago Law Library, was 
in the chair. Addresses of welcome were 
given by Robert Owens, San Francisco Law 
Library; Thomas W. Robinson, Los Angeles 
County Law Library, and William R. Roalfe, 
Law Library, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. S. D. Klapp, of the Minneapolis Bar 
Association Library, responded on behalf of 
the visiting members of the Association. 


Judge Harry A. Hollzer, of the Superior 
Court, Los Angeles County, and research di- 
rector of the California Judicial Council, was 
present and read a fine address on SERVICE IN 
THE LAW LIBRARY. President Schenk outlined 
his thoughts for the conference and the report 
of the Secretary and Treasurer was read. 
President Schenk announced the committees 
to serve during the sessions of the conference, 
naming Anna M. Ryan to serve as chairman 
of the Auditing Committee; Franklin O. Poole 
as chairman of the Nominating Committee; 
and A. J. Small as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 

In the absence of E. A. Feazel, chairman, 
the report of a Committee on Amendments to 
the Constitution was read by S. D. Klapp of 
the Committee, and, upon motion, the report 
was declared unanimously adopted and the con- 
stitution amended, due notice having been 
given in the announcements of the conference 
sent out to all members of the Association. 
By these amendments, a new class of member- 
ship, life members, is created. 


Second Session 


The second session of the conference was 
called to order in conference room 9 of the 
Biltmore Hotel on Wednesday afternoon at 
2:00 p.m. President Schenk, after a few in- 
troductory remarks, introduced A. J. Small, 


of the Iowa State Library, the first president 
cf the Association, whose paper REMINIS- 
CENCES struck the keynote for this session de- 
voted to former presidents of the Association. 

Mr. Small was followed by George S. God- 
ard, of the Connecticut State Library, whose 
topic was PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. He, in 
turn, was followed by Franklin O. Poole, of 
the Association of the Bar Library of the City 
of New York, who spoke on THE FUTURE OF 
THE INDEX. Mr. Poole took occasion to incor- 
porate in his address the annual report of the 
Committee on the Index to Legal Periodicals 
and the Law Library Journal, of which he is 
chairman. 

A letter was then read from E. J. Lien of 
Minneapolis. At this point the program was 
interrupted to receive a report from Mr. 
Klapp, nominating such members and former 
members of the Association who were deemed 
worthy, by reason of distinguished service to 
the profession or to the Association, to be 
elected at this conference to the class of life 
membership just created. Ten names were 
proposed, and after discussion, all were unani- 
mously elected. 

The formal program was then resumed by 
the reading by James C. Baxter, of the Law 
Association of Philadelphia, of a paper by 
Luther E. Hewitt, of that Association, who 
was prevented by illness from being present. 
After the reading of a letter from Frederick 
C. Hicks, of the Yale Law School Library, a 
paper was presented by Andrew H. Mettee, 
of the Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, 
whose subject was THE POTENTIALITIES OF THE 
LAW LIBRARY. 

A letter was then read from Sumner Y. 
Wheeler, of the Essex (Mass.) Bar Associa- 
tion, and a paper was also read from John T. 
Titzpatrick, recently appointed deputy Su- 
preme Court reporter of New York, on stat- 
UTE LAW CHECKLISTS. 


Third Session 


The third session was called to order in con- 
ference room 9 of the Biltmore Hotel, Thurs- 
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day morning, June 26, at 10:00 a.m. Vice- 
President Klapp introduced Rosamond Parma, 
who presided at the round table. 

Augustus F. Kuhlman, of the University of 
Chicago Libraries, read a paper on THE DE- 
MAND OF SOCIAL RESEARCH UPON LAW LI- 
BRARIES, and William M. Randall, associate 
professor, Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, presented a paper on 
CATALOGING OF LEGAL MATERIAL FOR NON- 
LEGAL PURPOSES. 

The round table then proceeded to discuss 
four topics which had been submitted by mem- 
bers of the Association as presenting problems 
for solution. The first, “A Supplement to the 
Handlist of American Statute Law,” was in- 
troduced by the reading of a letter from 
Rowena U. Compton, of the Law Library of 
Indiana University. The other three topics 
were “Regional Cooperation in the Develop- 
ment of Special Collections,” “Reprinting of 
Articles in Legal Periodicals for the Use of 
Students,” and “Questiorinaire on the Appro- 
priations for Law School Libraries.” After 
considerable discussion these matters were re- 
ferred to the incoming Executive Committee. 

Various resolutions were submitted by Mr. 
Small, of the Committee on Resolutions, to 
appear upon the records of the Association. 
The final matter was the receipt of the report 
of the Committee on Nominations, as follows: 
President, Rosamond Parma, Boalt Hall of 
Law, University of California, Berkeley ; First 
Vice-President, S. D. Klapp, Minneapolis Bar 
Association Library; Second Vice-President, 
Thomas W. Robinson, Los Angeles County 
Law Library; Secretary and Treasurer, Arthur 
S. McDaniel, Association of the Bar Library 


of the City of New York; Executive Com- 
mittee, Frederick W. Schenk, University of 
Chicago Law Library, ex-officio; and Freder- 
ick C. Hicks, Yale Law School Library, New 
Haven, Conn. ; Helen S. Moylan, Law Library, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; and F. H, 
Pearson, Maricopa County Law Library, 
Phoenix, Ariz. The report having been 
adopted, Miss Parma was escorted to the chair, 
the first woman to be elected to the presidency 
of the Association. 

No account of the conference would be 
complete without mention of the informal re- 
ception extended by the Law Library Com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles County Law Li- 
brary at the Chateau La Martine; also the 
dinner tendered by the Bancroft - Whitney 
Company at the Deauville Beach Club at 
Santa Monica and the peaceful invasion of the 
Paramount Studios at Hollywood on the drive 
back to Los Angeles. Both the formal ses- 
sions and the social side of the convention 
were deeply indebted to the Local Committee 
for their success. 

On Thursday evening the Association joined 
with the National Association of State Li- 
braries in holding a banquet at which George 
S. Godard was the toastmaster, and a paper 
on the subject, OUR ATTITUDE TO THE CONSTI- 
7UTION, by the Honorable William M. Malt- 
bie, associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, was read by Frederic A. God- 
charles, of the Pennsylvania State Library 
and Museum, Harrisburg. A night letter of 
appreciation was sent to Judge Maltbie. 

Full proceedings and text of papers will be 
printed in the Law Library Journal. 

Artuur S. McDAnirL, Secretary. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The League of Library Commissions held 
its annual meeting in Los Angeles, June 26, 
at 10:00 a.m. In the absence of the President, 
Louis J. Bailey, of the Indiana State Library, 
presided, Beverly Wheatcroft, of Georgia, act- 
ing as secretary. 

The PROGRAM OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
was presented by Thomas H. Elson, immediate 
past lieutenant governor of Division One, 
California-Nevada District, Kiwanis Inter- 


national, who told of the two major objectives 
of the organization: the underprivileged child 
and establishing closer relations between the 
farmer and the city man, pointing out that 
library service was closely related to both 
projects. During the past year sixty-three 


Kiwanis clubs in the United States and Canada 
engaged in library work, by furnishing library 
funds ; purchasing children’s books ; developing 
rural county “rolling” libraries; aiding high 
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school libraries ; cooperating in the observance 
of Book Week; providing books for prisons 
and institutions; and in bond issues and cam- 
paigns for library funds and buildings. Mr. 
Elson urged librarians to call on local clubs 
for whatever type of assistance was most 
needed, suggesting that they could be particu- 
larly helpful in working for bond issues, and 
in creating favorable sentiment toward in- 
creases in financial support from city adminis- 
trations. A message from Mr. Parker, execu- 
tive secretary of Kiwanis International, ex- 
pressed his approval of county library de- 
velopment and gave assurance of his hearty 
support. In conclusion, Mr. Elson urged a 
closer cooperation between librarians and Ki- 
wanians, recommending that library speakers 
appear on local and district programs, assur- 
ing them a warm welcome everywhere. 

Milton J. Ferguson gave a brief report of 
the Louisiana demonstration with the announce- 
ment that a bill to appropriate $21,000 annually 
for the continuance of the work is pending in 
the legislature of that state. 

H. Norman Lidster, chairman of the Public 
Library Commission, British Columbia, told of 


the work begun last March in his province 
under a five year grant by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, giving a graphic picture of the diffi- 
culties encountered in such a large territory 
containing so much rugged and sparsely settled 
country. 

A second meeting of the League was held 
June 23 at 2:00 p.m. with the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, Louis J. Bailey, an 
official of both associations, presiding. An ac- 
count of the meeting will be found in the 
report of that organization. 

The officers elected for the following year 
were: 

President—Leora J. Lewis, South Dakota 
Free Library Commission, Pierre; 

First Vice-President —Essae M. Culver, 
Louisiana Library Commission, Baton Rouge; 

Second Vice-President—Adelene J. Pratt, 
Maryland Public Library Advisory Commis- 
sion, Baltimore; 


Secretary-Treasurer—Jane Morey, Missouri 
Library Commission, Jefferson City ; 
Member Executive Board— Malcolm G. 
Wyer, Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
Beverty WHEAaTCROFT, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


First Session 

The thirty-third annual convention of the 
National Association of State Libraries, in 
joint meeting with the League of Library 
Commissions, convened in the library lecture 
room of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
Monday, June 23, at 2:00 p.m, President 
Louis J. Bailey, Indiana State Library, pre- 
siding. 


ADDRESS OF 


By Mutton J. Fercuson, 


We have been looking forward for a good 
many years out here to the coming of the 
National Association of State Libraries. We 





* Abridged. 


Presivent Bartey: It is a great pleasure 
to open this meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, and to meet in joint 
session with the League of Library Commis- 
sions. We are privileged to meet in a won- 
derful state, so at this time I am going to 
call upon Milton J. Ferguson, state librarian 
of California, to give us an address of wel- 
come. 


WELCOME* 
California State Library 


have thrown open to you our doors, and we 
welcome you to whatever parts of the state 
that might suit you best. The people of the 
whole state and the librarians thereof, the 
Chambers of Commerce, the manufacturers 
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and all of the official organizations, are at- 
tuned to the task of entertaining you for the 
entire week, and to see that you get in con- 
tact with the things you would like to see 
after the meetings here are over. 

While you are meeting here in Los An- 
geles you will be given an opportunity to 
visit the neighboring cities in the southern 
part of our state, and you will be invited to 
take in the Palos Verdes Valley and Berke- 
ley, and visit the libraries around the San 
Francisco Bay; and we certainly shall expect 
you to come to the State Library and visit 
us before you leave. We welcome you 
heartily. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that if there 
is anything we can do to make your stay 
more pleasant and profitable, we invite you, 
ask you, plead with you, to let us do it for 
you. 





Presipent Bartey: We are here in the 
southwestern corner and no more fitting re- 
ply could come—if it were to include every- 
body in between—than from Henry E. Dun- 
nack, state librarian of Maine, from the other 
corner of the country. 


Mr. Dunnack: I am sure that we have 
all heard the address of welcome of Mr. 
Ferguson with great delight. 


I like to recall that we of Maine have 


sent to this state two governors: 
Perkins. 

I was reading something the other day 
about the drafting of the California Constitu- 
tion, in ’49. Representatives from all but ten 
of the then existing states were about the 
board, including three foreigners. It’s good 
to remember that the Constitution was made 
by representatives of all but ten of the then 
existing states and I suppose that was the way 
the state here originally built itself up. 

It’s rather fitting that the name “Cali- 
fornia,” endowed with so much beauty and 
romance, impressed many of us as something 
which can only come out of a story book. 
Which reminds me of a book with a Spanish 
title Exploits of Esplandian, by Ordonez de 
Montalvo, 1510. I believe that’s the place 
where you will first find the name “Cali- 
fornia.” 

I am sure you are going to have a lovely 
time here. Everyone is so cordial, the sun 
is so bright, and you will find so many beau- 
tiful things. (Addressing Mr. Ferguson). 
We thank you, sir, for those cordial words of 
welcome! 

PRESIDENT Battey: Some of us here are 
interested in the future, and I think it is a 
most fitting thing indeed that we should have 
with us today Dr. Julian A. McPhee, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
Sacramento, who will now speak to us. 


Low and 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA* 


_By Jutran A. McPuee, Bureau of Agricultural Education, California State 
Department of Education 


The reason I was asked to appear before 
this gathering today was to tell you about 
some of the problems confronting future 
farmers, and to try to present to you, and 
place before you, some of the methods and 
means by which many of these problems are 
to be solved; to tell you something about 
farm relief, something about what we are 
trying to do through agricultural education 
throughout the United States. 

I know you will all agree with me that 
this nation’s prosperity is dependent a great 
deal upon the intelligence, productiveness and 
thrift of the farmers throughout this nation. 


* Abridged. 


In the early days, the farms gave a good 
account of themselves, but in recent years, 
with increasing landlordism, increasing farm 
mortgages, increasing taxes, and the depre- 
ciated farm dollar, the farmers of this na- 
tion are not thriving as well as they formerly 
did. 

Originally this country’s population was 90 
per cent rural. Today only 30 per cent make 
up our farm population. 

Comparatively recently our country strove 
to make this an industrial nation, passed laws, 
put up protective tariffs; with the result that 
this country today has become one of the 
leading industrial nations of the world. 
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The result has been that those things that 
were originally made on the farm, necessities 
of life I mean, soon came to be made in the 
larger centers and gradually the rural popula- 
tion drifted to the city. 

It must be clear to you that if we are to 
have about 20 per cent of our nation’s popu- 
lation in a panicky condition, that this na- 
tion can’t be prosperous. And that is the 
situation with which we are faced today. 

All of you have heard at least something 
about some of the farm relief that this coun- 
try has taken up. The farmers haven’t had 
the same opportunity along educational lines 
that you folks in cities have had. We hear 
much today of the handicaps of those en- 
gaged in farming. At the same time, the 
farm has many advantages to offer, can give 
us many things, and the handicaps can be 
taken care of if this nation goes about it in 
a proper way. That can only come when we 
have developed in this nation a community 
of farmers who can produce economically ; 
which means further that we must develop 
farmers who are educated to market their 
products economically, which will make it 
possible to build up fine social conditions and 
improved homes. When that is done we 
know that this country will thrive and pros- 
per, and we will not have the conditions pre- 
vailing that we have at the present time. 

But we know that a higher civilization, 
finer social conditions and improved homes for 
the rural community can only be brought 
about by a more scientific method of financ- 
ing, in short, better financing, and better 
financing can only be brought about by low 
costs with increased production and by eco- 
nomic marketing. 

The present administration has been cog- 
nizant of this fact, and the result has been 
that it has set up a program of nation- 
wide education for the rural population. 

This program really started in 1917 with 
the enactment of a law called the “Smith- 
Hughes Act,” and since that time this pro- 
gram has reached into every state in the 
Union until today we have over 120,000 farm 
boys and girls taking courses in agricultural 
education in the high schools of our country. 
In addition to that, there are about 50,000 
adults of the rural community taking advan- 
tage of this Act. The Act provides for the 


training of farmers of this nation. The re- 
sult is that we have in these schools, scat- 
tered throughout the entire nation, boys and 
girls learning to farm in a practical way. 

It is required in the Smith-Hughes Act 
that each boy and girl taking such a course 
must carry on a commercially productive proj- 
ect in agriculture. They must keep a com- 
plete and accurate set of records; and wher- 
ever the work is undertaken, the latest farm 
practices are taught. The work carried out 
must be based on the type of agriculture 
which is most applicable to that particular 
boy or girl. The girl is taught home eco- 
nomics and the boy on the farm is taught 
farm economics, designed to equip that par- 
ticular girl or boy with all of the skill 
necessary. It is essential in order that the 
country may prosper, and in order that the 
farmer may prosper, that all of the conditions 
be taken into consideration and farmers 
trained properly. 

For instance, a boy is taught the necessary 
knowledge applicable to the particular county 
where he is going to farm. By way of ex- 
ample, one of our counties in California 
comprises a great peach growing district. 
Many of the farmers up there are at the 
present time making money growing peaches. 
Formerly, a large number of them were fail- 
ing. But through a proper installation of 
accounting practice, farm cost accounting, in 
that county, it was found that some were 
producing five tons of peaches per acre, and 
it was ascertained that it was costing the 
farmers $25 a ton to produce the peaches. At 
the time that was found to be true, two years 
ago, the price per ton of peaches was $20; 
in other words, at that time the farmers were 
losing $5 a ton on the peaches produced in 
that county. 

At the same time farmers in other places 
were producing peaches at a cost of only $5 
a ton per acre, and, of course, those farmers 
made $15 over the cost of production on 
every ton. Those farmers who were mak- 
ing money were successful by virtue of the 
fact that they took into consideration the 
cost of production, and they increased their 
profits by having available a proper system 
of accounting. They went about it in a 
practical way and had the proper knowledge 
of how to carry on their farm operations. By 
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devising scientific ways and means of mar- 
keting, they found that they received more 
money for their products than did the other 
farmers in neighboring counties. At present, 
the dairy industry, the grape industry, the 
cattle industry—practically all of the industries 
here in California along agricultural lines— 
are in a bad way. We say they are in a bad 
way, because the average farmer is not mak- 
ing money, we know that. At the same time 
we know that those farmers who are distribut- 
ing economically, throughout the various coop- 
erative marketing associations, are doing a fine 
job, are making money, are successful, have 
fine homes and two and three automobiles. 
That is especially true here in southern Cali- 
fornia with our citrus industry. 

This work which I mentioned, which is 
being done through the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, had for its aim the one 
important phase: that of guiding the farm- 
ers. It took care of lower cost of produc- 
tion, of training these boys to market scien- 
tifically, and of various things designed to 
give them the necessary skill pertaining to me- 
chanical lines. 

But it failed in three points: (1) to de- 
velop rural leadership, which is needed if we 
are to have a prosperous nation, because, 
after all, it is going to take real rural leaders 
to solve the problems confronting the farmer ; 
(2) farmers must learn how to cooperate 
and to market their products in an economical 
way; (3) they must also be able to set up a 
high ideal for country life and with that they 
must be able to develop a knowledge of what 
constitutes a proper home. Boys and girls 
must be taught to choose the proper mates 
with whom to go through life; in other words, 
the girls are a definite part of the program for 
that purpose. 

Realizing the need along those lines, the 
agricultural departments developed local 
organizations made up of agricultural stu- 
dents. The object of these organizations was 
to give the boys and girls an opportunity to 
show their mettle; in short, to give them a 
chance to make their own opportunities, a 
chance to live up to those opportunities; to 
teach them to carry on and conduct meet- 
ings properly, and encourage them to get up 
and talk at these meetings. The result was 


that many local organizations were developed. 


Here in California we have a state-wide 
organization known as the “California Junior 
Aggies.” Other states have developed the 
same type of organization. Virginia had what 
is known as “The Future Farmers of Vir- 
ginia.” North Carolina had what was known 
as the “Young Tar-Heel Farmers.” Each 
state had developed some similar type of or- 
ganization. 

Realizing the need of organization along 
this line, in 1928, with the cooperation of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and 
the vocational agricultural leaders through- 
out the United States, there was formed what 
is now known as the “The Future Farmers 
of America.” 

This organization has only been in existence 
about two years and at the present time we 
have about forty state organizations and they 
comprise a membership of over 40,000 stu- 
dents, boys and girls, of the various agri- 
cultural districts throughout the country. 

This is the only organization tied up defi- 
nitely with our public school system, being 
sponsored by the federal government, through 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The objects of those who sponsored this 
movement were: (1), to promote a higher 
quality of agricultural education in the schools 
where this type of work is carried on; (2), 
to create more interest in the farm by giv- 
ing these boys and girls an opportunity to 
select intelligently the type of farm occupa- 
tions they intend to follow; (3), to create 
and nurture the love for country life; (4), to 
provide recreational and educational enter- 
tainment facilities in these rural districts; 
(5), to encourage thrift, in other words, to 
have boys and girls realize that it is neces- 
sary to have a savings account and to teach 
them to put their money where they can make 
use of it at a later time; (6), to employ a 
medium of cooperative buying and selling; 
(7), to establish the confidence of the farm 
boy in himself and his work; (8), to pro- 
mote scholarship; (9), to develop local lead- 
leadership; and (10), to promote a better 
school and community spirit. 

To carry out the objectives of such a na- 
tional institution, there are four grades of 
membership, namely: ‘“Greenhand,” “Junior 
Farmer,” “State Farmer” and “American 
Farmer.” 
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In order for a boy to go from one degree 
to another, it is necessary for him to achieve 
along the lines of thrift, scholarship and the 
other accomplishments I have just men- 
tioned. 

By way of illustration: A boy must have 
$25 in the bank before he can be permitted 
to assume the grade of “Greenhand.” He 
must demonstrate talent for leadership; that 
is to say, he must be able to get up and talk; 
he must be able to get up before a crowd 
and lead them for at least ten minutes, before 
he can pass from one degree to another; he 
must have achieved a certain degree of 
scholarship in his school; he must have car- 
ried on successfully a farm project. In other 
words, the degrees, each one of them, en- 
courage him to advance in the various things 
that I have mentioned, according to the object 
of this organization. 

In addition to a constitution and by-laws, 
this financial organization has colors, blue 
and gold; it has a definite insignia that identi- 
fies the association. It has certain yells and 
songs, and the state and local chapters pat- 
tern after the national program of work. 

In that national program of work there is 
included such things as an annual convention, 
incidentally, it has had two annual conven- 
tions since 1928. These conventions were held 
at Kansas City. 

To these conventions the forty states that 
belong to this national organization sent dele- 
gates. Boys from North Dakota, Nebraska, 
California, Florida, and from all of these 
various states met together for one common 
purpose. 

They conducted a “Better Speaking” con- 
test; the purpose of which was to develop 
these boys so that they could be able to take 
their place among the leaders of the nation. 
There have been five annual contests and 
practically every state in the Union has sent 
teams composed of farm boys and girls to 
these national contests; naturally, an in- 
terest is aroused in radio programs, and 
serves, among other things, to make for a 
successful organization. 

What I have just mentioned as to the na- 
tional organization also holds true of the state 
organizations and local chapters. 

Here in California we have 107 local chap- 
ters, with a membership of over 5,000 students. 


Last year this California state organization 
held two conventions, one at Los Angeles, and 
one at the state fair, to which all of the local 
organizations sent delegates. And boys mak- 
ing up those various local organizations, I 
can assure you, carry on meetings in a splen- 
did way, giving abundant proof that the boys 
in our rural districts have it within them- 
selves to make a success of life. 


The boys take those meetings very much 
to heart; enthusiasm runs high. At these 
meetings the objects of the national organiza- 
tion are encouraged to have the boys conduct 
their own meetings and arrange their own 
programs. Thus the boys are enabled to 
develop along the lines of rural leadership. 

The state association carries on a very ex- 
tensive annual program; last year they ex- 
hibited their farm products at the state fairs, 
and they conducted two school camps, one at 
the state fair and one at the southern Cali- 
fornia fair, at which we had boys from rural 
districts all over the state of California. These 
meetings, the one at Riverside, and the one 
at the southern California fair, were most 
interesting. The boys were there for three 
days and set up a sort of school for the pur- 
pose of better carrying on their program, so 
that each boy would learn how to exhibit and 
sell live stock, get acquainted with a better 
technique, and learn about various mechanical 
devices used in and about the farm. I assure 
you they get a better knowledge than they 
could by visiting the various fairs alone, but 
of course the boys are taken there for the 
purpose of going to school for three days. 


At these fairs they are also given an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves in various ways 
in order to develop within themselves the 
things I have mentioned. 


The boys participated in two live stock 
shows: one at San Francisco and one at Los 
Angeles, where they were given an opportunity 
to exhibit their various live stock products. 
They shipped sheep and cattle to both places, 
and as a result of auction sales after the 
shows, these boys received over $19,000 in cash 
for their stock. 


In addition to shows at state fairs, ex- 
hibits are arranged in practically all of the 
local fairs all over the state at which the 
boys exhibit their horticultural products, poul- 
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try and various other things connected with 
the farm. 

A feature of the camps is the conducting 
of “Better Speaking” contests; they conduct 
a state-wide public speaking contest, holding 
eight championship contests where they de- 
cide which boys to send to compete in the 
national organization contest. 

Of course, as I have intimated, these boys 
are encouraged to set up their own coop- 
erative buying and selling organizations. 

At the Bakersfield High School, in Kern 
County, they have an organization like this 
from which they send their prize hogs. The 
boys in this particular district are the greatest 
breeders of prize hogs in the world. They 
shipped two car loads of hogs to South Amer- 
ica, and different parts of the United States, 
shipping them sometimes as far east as Chi- 
cago. These boys, of course, have their own 
cooperative organization, in which the boys 
are not allowed to sell their hogs below a 
certain price; if they do, they forfeit all 
of the money involved. They all cooperate 
and the boys closely observe the buying and 
selling objectives of the national organiza- 
tion. 

Last year here in California, the boys de- 
veloped themselves to a point where leaders 
in their own schools formed a chapter of the 
organization known as the “Future Farmers 
of America.” The students have developed 
very rapidly in their ability to lead and to 
work together. In 1929 sixty-five future 
farmers of America were elected student body 
presidents in their local high schools. This 
year one boy in his senior year in high school 
was made president of his Local Farm Chap- 
ter from each local farm center. In this way, 
many of our boys living in remote rural dis- 
tricts, far removed from large cities, were 
given an opportunity to visit the large cities 
and to visit the state fair. 

Last year, 600 boys came from Modoc 
County as guests of the Santa Fé railroad. 
Many of those boys saw for the first time a 
railroad train. About 65 per cent of them 


rode for the first time on a train, and a very 
small percentage of the whole crowd had 
never slept on a train for a whole night. Many 
of them had never seen an elevated road 
structure or a street car. In that way, many 
of the boys were given the opportunity. 


If we are to have a prosperous nation in the 
future, we have to do everything in our 
power to develop rural leadership; everything 
in our power to develop high ideals for rural 
life; we have to develop the boys and girls 
along the lines of home beautification. 

For example, I can’t name more than ten 
books available for those boys— I mean by 
that, especially written for boys of that type, 
designed to set up high ideals. Such books 
should be made available. 

In California, of course, we have an effi- 
cient system of libraries to make available 
whatever books there are; distributing them 
through our public schools throughout our 
rural districts. 

Too many of the books written nowadays 
are designed to give a too glamorous view- 
point of our present day city life. But such 
books have the opposite effect. You folks, 
as librarians can do much to encourage the 
writing of books designed to set up high ideals 
of country life. And I know that you in 
your contact with persons connected with the 
publishing companies can do much to en- 
courage the writing of the many books sorely 
needed; books we can’t find on the shelves 
today. 

Incidentally, I can say, without hesitation, 
that any book of that character will receive 
the endorsement of the various directors of 
agriculture throughout the United States. Any 
author who will set about writing such a book 
can be assured of a potential sale of 120,000 
copies right at the start. 

There are, of course, many magazines and 
periodicals which it is possible today for 
these boys to get hold of. We have avail- 
able a large assortment of text-books deal- 
ing with the technical phases of agriculture. 
There are very few books, however, on home 
beautification. 

We have about two or three here in the 
state of California that we recommend in our 
schools. I am sure it can be of great value 
throughout the country to encourage books 
of that nature. 

In closing, may I say that if there is any 
way that the “Future Farmers of California” 
can cooperate with the National Association 
of State Libraries and the American Library 
Association, I am sure that they will be glad 
to do so. 
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The League of Library Commissions and 
the American Library Association are earn- 
estly requested to cooperate in the further 
promotion of this organization. There are 
several ways in which this can be done: 


1. By making available to local chapters in 
the rural districts of the nation books that 
will aid our rural boys in setting up ideals 
for country life. There are very few fiction 
books of this character available at the present 
time. The publishers should be prevailed 
upon to encourage the writing of such books. 
These books should replace many of the fic- 
tion books with an urban background, of an 
exaggerated character, that are now so 
plentiful. 


2. By making available to our rural boys 
and girls various agricultural magazines and 
periodicals. 

3. By extending the library service further 
into rural districts. 


4. By participating in the activities of the 


$27 


organization, either from a local, state, or na- 
tional standpoint. The organization is young 
and needs help and advice from everyone. 


If there is anything the Future Farmers of 
America can do for the League of Library 
Commissions or the American Library Asso- 
ciation, let them know and I am sure they 
would be very glad to cooperate with you. 

PresipENtT Battey: Mr. McPhee has held 
before us a fascinating appeal for library 
cooperation. I am sure it appeals to each 
one of us. 

This privilege that has been afforded to us 
to come to California should not be passed 
by without giving us an opportunity to know 
as much as possible about the library work 
done here, so I am glad to present Miss 
Gillis, who will tell us something about the 
special features of the work of the California 
State Library. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE WORK OF THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE LIBRARY* 


By Mase R. Grits, California State Library 


The California State Library has an inter- 
esting history. It was established in 1850, 
the year that California achieved statehood, 
and the nucleus of the present collection con- 
sisted of gifts from two men closely identi- 
fied with our history—Peter H. Burnett, the 
first governor, and John C. Fremont. Gov- 
ernor Burdett’s donation was a hundred law 
books, but Fremont’s contained besides law 
books, some on medicine and travel and many 
government documents. A lucky purchase 
of a fine law collection a little later definitely 
settled for the time being the principal 
feature of the Library. 

At first only legislators and other state 
officers were permitted to use the Library, 
although it was gradually built up into a fine 
general collection. This condition of prac- 
tically a closed institution prevailed, in fact, 
for more than fifty years for it was not until 
a simple amendment to the law was passed in 
1903 that the way was paved for opening up 
the Library for the use of all the people of 
the state. Then followed in quick succession 
traveling libraries, establishment of city li- 
braries and finally the development of the 


* Complete. 


county library system through which the re- 
sources of the State Library are finding their 
greatest use. 

The status of the State Librarian has varied 
with the years. For the first eleven years the 
Secretary of State was ex-officio State Libra- 
rian, but from that time until 1921 the 
Librarian was appointed by a Board of State 
Library Trustees provided for by law in 
1861. Since 1921 the Library has been first 
under the Department of Finance and then 
the Department of Education due to govern- 
mental reorganization plans, the Librarian in 
both-cases being appointed by the Governor. 
There have been ten state librarians since 
1861; the last thirty-one years, however,—the 
period of the great growth of the Library 
and the development of a library system for 
the state—having been shared by only two. 

The California State Library today com- 
bines in one institution all state-wide library 
functions which are often divided among sev- 
eral agencies in other states. Our law de- 
partment corresponds to the state law library 
in many parts of the country and in addition 
carries on legislative reference work. The 
California department is comparable to a state 
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historical society library. A library for the 
blind is one department. Through our or- 
ganizer we carry on many of the duties of a 
state library commission, although it might 
truthfully be said that many departments con- 
tribute to the work similar to that done by 
commissions in other states. Our reference 
department not only takes care of local in- 
quirers but has charge of all loans to li- 
braries throughout the state. Thus we have 
under one head what amounts to a state law 
library, a state historical library, a state li- 
brary for the blind, supplementary library serv- 
ice to the whole state, and organizing. What 
this means in greater service at less cost can 
be pictured when we consider the natural con- 
sequences of lack of unnecessary duplication 
and the opportunities offered for 
schemes of cooperation. 

While the State Library has all the neces- 
sary departments such as order, catalog, peri- 
odicals, government documents, repair and 
shipping functioning to aid the work of a 
smoothly working whole, it is such depart- 
ments as California, law, reference, blind, 
prints, and organizing that I want to speak 
about, since they may offer features essen- 
tially different from the work in other state 
libraries. 


larger 


Of our California department we are justly 
proud—not alone because we have built up a 
splendid collection of Californiana in all lines, 
but because we are making that collection of 
untold service to the people of the state. There 
we have gathered books on every California 
subject and by every California author pos- 
sible to secure. One unique feature of the 
book stock is the collection of California 
fiction—by California authors or with a Cali- 
fornia setting. These books do not circulate 
but are kept together for the student of Cali- 
fornia literature. We have a great number 
of pictures—historical, on natural history, of 
people, etc.—and included in this is an 
invaluable lot of old stereographs, sometimes 
the only medium in which historical places 
or events are recorded. We collect here bio- 
graphical cards of pioneers and early settlers, 
authors, artists, musicians, actors, and promi- 
nent citizens, together with their photo- 
graphs, their reminiscences if pioneers, repro- 
ductions of their work if artists, and copies 
of their compositions if musicians. The 


pioneer material, besides personal remini- 
scences, contains wonderful early letters, busi- 
ness papers, old account books, all fascinating 
to read and vastly illuminating to the student, 

Perhaps the most unique feature of our 
California department is the file of newspapers 
and the newspaper index. Our first paper 
was published in 1846—not so long ago com- 
pared with eastern states, and perhaps be- 
cause we are comparatively young, we have 
been able to secure newspaper files from the 
very first number of the first paper and to 
keep complete collections of all important 
early ones and many files of current pub- 
lications. Our present plan includes the per- 
manent preservation of all the large dailies 
of the state and at least one paper from 
every county, no matter how small. Our in- 
dex which makes these files of value extends 
from the earliest paper in 1846 right down to 
date. This is filed in our California depart- 
ment where a few of the most frequently con- 
sulted papers are also kept. The bulk of our 
10,000 bound volumes, however, is placed on 
a specially constructed stack in the basement 
of our building. The index is, of course, 
not to every paper in the state—that would 
be a practically impossible task. It covers 
the important state papers of the day—some- 
times one, sometimes two—and the dates 
given in the index give the clue to local 
papers if a local slant on an event is wanted. 
The index is consulted constantly for all sorts 
of questions and is without question our most 
valuable California reference tool. 

Some unusual ways in which our California 
material gives very real and practical service 
to the people of the state may be of inter- 
est. Since 1906 when we had a disastrous 
fire in our then largest city, the State Library 
file of San Francisco official newspapers, great 
registers of voters and other documents has 
been the only complete one in existence. Many 
law suits have been settled and birth, marriage 
and death questions solved by the use of our 
newspaper index and files. Hundreds—no, 
thousands—of naturalization papers have been 
restored through our statements given from 
the great registers of voters which for many 
years gave naturalization records. A _ recent 


use for these same great registers is perhaps 
of the greatest interest of all. In 1929, Califor- 
nia passed an old age pension law. One of the 
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requirements in the application is proof of the 


If the book is there it goes direct to the 
age of the applicant. Years ago, as everyone 


branch requesting it., If not in the State 


~ em 


knows, vital statistics were not kept as strictly 
as they are now. Consequently, many of the 
old people are finding it difficult to produce 
proof of date of birth. Here again our great 
registers of voters are being used with telling 
effect. Our statement of age as given by a 
voter and recorded in the great registers of 
former years is accepted by the inquiring wel- 
fare departments. It is an interesting com- 
mentary that these records are quite useless 
in this way for the years since woman suf- 
frage went into effect because after that date 
ages are not required to be given. 

The law department has one of the finest 
law collections in the west and in addition to 
serving lawyers both in Sacramento and 
throughout the state, constantly keeps in touch 
with our legislators, preparing bibliographies 
between sessions, doing research work on laws 
of other states about subjects to come up in 
our own and aiding the members of the legis- 
lature in every library way. We do not main- 
tain a bill drafting department, that work 
being done by the State Legislative Counsel 
Bureau. The work of the law department 
illustrates nicely the value of a consolida- 
tion of state library functions. Law books 
are ordered and cataloged in our general de- 
partments, saving establishment of separate 
departments for this purpose necessary when 
the law library is separate from the main 
state library; and our Law Librarian in his 
reference work has easy access to the other 
collections he may need—documents, general 
reference, California—without duplicating 


Library a report goes back saying that the 
book is out but can be sent later; that it is 
being ordered and will be sent when it ar- 
rives, or that it is not in the State Library 
but is in certain enumerated California li- 
braries from which it may be _ borrowed. 
This latter information is procured from the 
union catalog which we maintain showing 
accessions of practically all the county li- 
braries, some of the large city libraries and 
the university libraries. While such a catalog 
means an immense amount of work and time 
both for the contributing libraries and the 
State Library where it is filed, its constant use- 
fulness repays the cost many times over. 

The procedure I have briefly outlined for 
one book request is duplicated for hundreds 
of titles daily and many requests which come 
in by subject only, which usually require 
a great deal more time and resourcefulness 
in answering. While Sacramento borrowers 
are also served mainly through the reference 
department, the greater part of the work 
is on the requests coming in from all over 
the state—from the mountains in the north 
to the border on the south, and from the 
Sierras on the east to the coast on the west. 

When books cannot be lent on account of 
size or rarity and when material is wanted 
from newspapers, the photostat is called into 
service. Photostat copies are sometimes bor- 
rowed and sometimes bought outright by 
the inquirer according to circumstances. 
Copies are made for lending if the subject 
is such that there may be other calls for it 
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their material. or if it seems more advantageous to the 


Library to photostat a small article rather 
than send out a whole book. Copies are 
sold when the material is on a personal rather 
than a general subject or when it is to be 
used for such long and uncertain purposes 
as law suits, etc. 


ae 


The reference department is the main point 
of contact between the State Library and the 
other libraries throughout the state. In the 
California scheme of things we do not attempt 
to send out fixed collections of books, but 
supplement the other libraries of the state 


ee 





by filling what we call their special requests. 
A man in the country wants a certain book he 
has heard of and goes to his local branch of 
the county library for it. If the book is 
not there, the custodian of the branch sends 
a request for it to county library headquarters 
at the county seat. If not in that collection 
the county librarian sends, on an especially 
provided slip, a request to the State Library. 


Service to the blind, often considered a 
special commission work, sometimes a city 
library function, is thought of as a state re- 
sponsibility in California. We have a large 
collection of books for our blind readers and 
on account of the free postage allowed by the 
government they circulate very freely both 
to our own sightless population and to those 
in surrounding states where such service is 
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not maintained. We go a step farther than 
the mere sending out of the books, and em- 
ploy two home teachers, one blind and one 
partially blind, to instruct those who lose 
their sight in middle age or later life and 
have no opportunity to learn types for the 
blind in a school. These teachers located 
in our two largest centers of population make 
trips through the surrounding territory and 
add to that service by giving correspondence 
lessons to those whom they cannot reach by 
personal visits. I feel sure that no State 
Library work is more appreciated than this 
service to the blind. 

Our prints make a special collection which 
has aroused the interest of all who have 
seen it. Built up over the past ten years or 
more it is only since 1928 that we have been 
able to house and display it properly. It 
consists of examples of all forms of graphic 
art: etchings, engravings, lithographs, block 
prints, etc. Examples of the work of the 
old masters are in our collection but the 
greater part is of the more modern prints 
from all countries with special emphasis on 
California artists. The collection is kept in a 
prints room, beautifully arranged and 
equipped. Displays are constantly maintained 
much to the enjoyment and profit of the 
local art clubs, art classes and just art lovers. 
While the prints do not circulate, everyone 
interested is cordially welcomed at the prints 
room and shown all the beautiful things in 
which they may be interested. Groups of 
prints have been taken by the head of the de- 
partment to nearby places to be shown in 
connection with a talk on the subject. This 
work is curtailed at present by smallness of 
staff but has been of such interest that it is a 
feature for greater future development. 

The Library has one branch. A valuable 
private collection, built by Adolph Sutro, 
was given to the state by his heirs. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the gift it must remain 
in San Francisco and, therefore, a branch 
was established to take care of the situation. 
The collection is rich in such varied material 
as Spanish history, Hebrew manuscripts and 
English historical pamphlets and _ contains 
rarities such as the first four Shakespeare 
folios and about forty incunabula. It is 
used largely by research workers in special 
fields and particularly by genealogical stu- 


dents as there is a large genealogical library 
on deposit in the branch. This branch is 
located in the San Francisco Public Library 
building where we are very courteously pro- 
vided with desk space in the reference room, 
working quarters in the catalog department 
and a full floor of the stack. Supplementary 
service to San Francisco borrowers is han- 
dled by our branch rather than by the San 
Francisco Public Library, a departure from 
our usual policy, made expedient by the favor- 
able location of the branch library. 

The State Library employs a county li- 
brary organizer. Her work at present con- 
sists largely in visiting libraries already es- 
tablished, both city and county, advising the 
librarians on questions of policy and admin- 
istration and reporting to the State Library 
on the progress of the work throughout the 
field. She has the important task of assist- 
ing the State Librarian in keeping in touch 
with the librarians and their work through- 
out the entire state. The actual establish- 
ment of county libraries has been accom- 
plished in all counties except twelve. Work 
is still carried on in these counties when- 
ever the people show a need and a desire 
for further information and whenever there 
seems even a remote chance that peculiarly 
local obstacles to organization may have 
been removed. The important job of help- 
ing the county librarians inform the people, 
particularly the school trustees, of the advan- 
tages of cooperation between the schools and 
the county libraries has been practically com- 
pleted, as almost all of the schools in coun- 
ties having county libraries now belong to the 
system. 

The organizer is a very vital link in the 
chain that connects all ‘library interests in 
California. Other factors in this greatly to 
be desired family feeling are the personal 
visits of the State Librarian to many libraries, 
occasional visits of other members of the 
staff, frequent attendance at library meetings, 
a convention of county librarians called once 
a year by law, and, of course, the widespread 
supplementary service given all other libraries 
from the State Library. Very little of the 
fine cooperation between the libraries of the 
state is due to legal provisions. The bulk 
of it has grown up from a development of 
a system through entirely voluntary steps and 
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a united, friendly purpose of giving library 
service to all the people of the state wherever 
or however they may be located. This chain 
that links branch to main library and main 
library to state library is so interesting and 
so personal that it is difficult to express and 
to understand. It almost has to be experienced 
to be appreciated. 


The State Library service I have outlined 
would be impossible in its present develop- 
ment without the advantages that have come 
from our beautiful and convenient new library 
building. While doing practically the same 
type of work in our old quarters, we were 
doing it under the painful handicap of insuffi- 
cient and often inconvenient space both for 
material and workers. At present we are lo- 
cated in beautiful, spacious and convenient 
rooms, equipped as completely and effectively 
as we could anticipate our needs and with op- 
portunity to develop greater and more varied 
work as the necessary funds may be provided. 
While in California we believe in service first 
and buildings afterwards, and that a library 


means books and people and not quarters, it 
cannot be denied that a pleasant place to work 
helps both the user and the dispenser of 
library service. The ideal the State Library 
is always working for—the ideal in the mind 
of the man who assumed the reins of leader- 
ship in 1899 and so constantly striven for 
ever since—is to make the institution a state 
library in reality, a living, vital factor in 
the happiness and welfare of our people, in 
the city or in the country, in the mountains, 
on the lonely range, by the coast or on the 
desert—in short to be a source of help to 
every citizen of the state wherever he may be 
situated. 





PRESIDENT BatLey: We appreciate very 
much this splendid paper on the work of 
the California State Library. You have 
been invited to come to Sacramento to 
visit the library by Mr. Ferguson. 

Now, as the last address of the after- 
noon, we are going to ask Mr. Lester to 
tell us something about the recent develop- 
ments in library extension work. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LIBRARY EXTENSION* 
By Crarence B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


I conceive that my place on this program 
is in a sense designed as a report of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension 
to this joint meeting, which brings together 
those who are particularly interested in 
this field of library extension. 

I am going to handle what I have to say, 
in the way of interpretation, by dealing 
with some of the trends that seem to show 
up in the work of library extension during 
the past year or so. 

The report is available to you, not only 
in the complete volume of reports in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for May, 1930, but we 
have an extra supply of these documents 
here which can be obtained by any of you 
who desire to have that information. 

Looking at the whole record of the work 
done in this field, perhaps the first thing 
to which I ought to direct your attention 
is to what I still have to call “publicity.” 
We have not found any better word for it 





* Abridged. 


as yet. It is, however, the publicity which 
is bringing to all concerned a knowledge 
of what is really going on in library work, 
and what a library may accomplish for 
special groups perhaps, rather than for the 
public at large. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. Not that the general field is 
eliminated from the particular report I am 
making, but the prominent thing I would 
like to point out consists rather in a devel- 
opment. Not that it starts chronologically 
as to time; perhaps there is no particular 
relation of cause and effect. It really 
started, chronologically, about a year and 
a half ago. 


I might just point out some of the things 
which seem to direct our attention parti- 
cularly to this remarkable trend. At that 
time a meeting was held in Chicago, of 
the group of national librarians in the vari- 
ous fields of social work there; in extension 
service of all kinds; and in the extension 
of services which are handled by govern- 
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ment cooperatively for the people in some 
line or other, all designed to answer the 
rather large question of satisfying social 
needs. The particular object at the mo- 
ment was to bring together that group for 
a discussion of what they had been doing 
and how they had been doing it, rather 
than to bring together a group of librarians 
to tell them about it. 


The number of those from libraries at 
the meeting was small. We hoped to get— 
and did get—from that meeting a series of 
expositions of experience and method, 
which should be available in library groups 
in carrying on their publicity efforts. 

Following that we found a very decided 
increase in the amount of printed material 
in the periodical field. 

I just call- your attention in this report 
to a list which is culled from the nine pages 
of the Library Extension report and covers 
a full page of print. 

Efforts were made to prepare that mate- 
rial under the direction of the Committee, 
but the opportunity to see that material in 
print in that group of periodicals I think 
came largely from a recognition of this new 
element in this social service field. 

Miss Merrill, who is the executive assis- 
tant for the Committee, has also had con- 
tact with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and is executive assistant or 
representative of a committee formed for 
the purpose of cooperation with the A. L. A. 
and the League of Library Commissions. 
That makes a tie-up with that particular 
group, which is particularly close. 

Another element in this field, which I 
think is worth pointing out, as indicating 
the trend, is the development of state and 
regional programs, by the Southeastern 
Association; by British Columbia; by 
South Dakota; and by Kansas. The North 
Carolina program was reported on at the 
Midwinter meeting in Chicago. 

It is hoped there will be an addition, a 
meeting of that same sort in Wisconsin, 
at the time of the convening of the Country 
Life Association, which is holding its an- 
nual conference in Madison in October. 

Those state efforts, the amount of mate- 
rial which has been in print, reaching so 
many various groups through their periodi- 
cal organs, indicate a field of progress in 


library expansion which the Committee has 
been distinctly interested in noting and re- 
porting as a part of this work. 

In the matter of legislation: There were 
county bills passed in Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Columbia and Tennessee, as re- 
corded in the report. There was one other 
actually passed by the legislative body of 
Washington, but it was vetoed and efforts 
failed in Georgia, Idaho and North Da- 
kota. But as far as legislation is concerned, 
you will find now only five states still with- 
out some form of permissive legislation for 
the establishment of the county library sys- 
tem. 

For the record of taking advantage of 
legislation as extended, we have the fact 
that there were fifteen new county libraries 
established in eleven states. They are re- 
ported in detail in the Library Extension 
report in a group running all the way from 
Alabama to Wyoming. 


State legislation in which we have been 
most interested perhaps are the laws for 
state aid; which, however, failed to pass in 
the two states, New York and Virginia. 

I want to speak also of the Rural Li- 
brary Extension Institute, which is a Com- 
mittee project, and which will be carried 
on during the first three weeks of July at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

From almost the first meeting of this 
Committee, there has been obviously need 
of some definite, more detailed information 
about training in library extension. 

The training in the regular library school 
may be characterized, except in California, 
as certainly not meeting the need. 

That development was not within the 
field of work of this Committee, but 
through cooperation between this group 
and the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship—and that cooperation extends through 
other agencies, also—we have been able to 
plan for this year something which is 
unique; and by that I mean unique in 
method, and in the people it brings to- 
gether. 

There has been established at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin what is called “The 
Rural Leadership School,” under the “di- 
rection of Professor John H. Kolb. A 
number of you people interested in the field 
of rural economics recognize his name. 
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Through cooperation with him in his work, 
which is a part of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, arrangements have been 
made for the carrying on of this Institute 
at first on a limited scale, enrolment being 
limited to twenty students. I call them 
“students,” although if you read over the 
list of those who have found themselves 
placed in this group, you will find they 
give us a cross section of the leaders in 
county extension work. With that expe- 
rience, with that group sharing, the whole 
method of conducting the Institute is to 
be one of discussion and conference. 

Arrangements have been made for those 
who go to the Institute to live together at 
one of the dormitories, to meet on the cam- 
pus, and meetings are to be held a very 
short way from those dormitories, over at 
the State Agricultural Building. 

It will be a most novel experience, many 
people are interested in it, and the Board 
of Education people are interested in it as 
an exposition of method. 

I am merely referring to two or three 
things, brought out through the progress 
of the report, because they are to be more 
fully reported on at other programs dur- 
ing the week. 

The program on British Columbia activ- 
ity under the experiments and aegis of the 
Program Committee has been under way 
for several months and that will come up 
together with other matters to be brought 
before the meetings during the week. At 
one of the sessions there will be a report 
on the Louisiana demonstration. 

Then next I shall turn to the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, because that represents 
one of the many other main trends in this 
field which I would like to call to your 
attention. 

It was only about a year ago when ac- 
tion was taken to make available funds for 
the development of not only the county 
library but state library agencies in the 
southeastern states. I think eleven states 
are included in that group. 

That work has developed during this 
year. It was only at the time of our 
Washington meeting last year, that the ac- 
tion of the Rosenwald Fund became known 
to us. That now includes state action in 
Alabama, Arkansas, South Carolina and 
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Tennessee, four states, as well as assistance 
to some of the state representatives. 

The counties to which assistance has 
been offered are in the states of Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, Texas and Tennessee, 
where progress has been made, but where 
final arrangements in every case have not 
been completed by the local library. 

That whole development is not merely 
an experimental demonstration of needs, 
but it seems to me that coupled with the 
newer inclusion, publicity, we should find 
information about what is happening in 
the southeastern states reaching out and 
becoming a larger and much more defi- 
nitely significant part of the assistance 
given in other parts of the country. In 
other words, it seems to me that with those 
two things together, the Rosenwald action 
is not merely going to have effect in the 
eleven southeastern states; but those who 
are widely interested in that work are go- 
ing to see the effect very much extended. 

There are other phases of the work which 
I might have spoken of, for instance, of the 
other organization activities, in connection 
with the program of developing the South- 
east and the arrangements for creating a 
regional director. In the organization itself 
the work will be under the supervision of 
the Library Extension Committee. Miss 
Tommy Dora Barker, who is going to 
have that work, is going there and work 
distinctly with her co-workers in the eleven 
southeastern states. 

There is one other phase which I am 
going to speak about briefly. That’s the 
matter of state aid—the question of whether 
it’s to be state aid or whether it’s to be in 
the form of a stimulating activity, revolving 
fund or an apportionment. It has seemed 
so important to the Committee as an ap- 
pendage to the report we have, that there 
is a very carefully prepared summary of 
the material available on that particular 


question. I think I might summarize these 
two important trends in somewhat this 
way: 


The publicity which the Committee sees 
and records, brings together — partly, of 
course, through its own efforts and partly 
through other sections of the library world 
—that whole field of publicity which is 
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reaching organized groups interested in 
rural welfare. It’s not at all general pub- 
licity, having to do with library affairs and 
reaching the public generally; it’s really 
working through the printed organs of 
various social agencies and social services. 
It is going to lead to action in the not dis- 
tant future for the programing of these 
social service agencies themselves. 

In small groups where perhaps only one 
or two counties might be under considera- 
tion, there has come recognition of the fact 
that here we are at the point where there 
must be a realization that demands upon 
the county or administration budget are to 
be taken into consideration. 


Let us apply this fact to the county, be- 
cause it is the county in which we are cam- 
paigning. And we are going to come next 
to a realization of a need for in some way 
developing a program for social progress 
within our counties and other larger areas. 


I suggest also, that while it does not ap- 
pear upon the report here, there is another 
trend showing in the preliminary reports, 
that we are getting from the larger centers. 
I do not know how far ahead the trend in 
those channels may be from the amount of 
material which has been made available, but 
it seems to be definite that the model group 
of population centers, that is, the smaller 
towns and villages, are rather dropping out 
of existence. I have particularly noticed 
that they are losing in the middle states. I 
have studied the statistics carefully and I 
have noted that people are populating 
around the larger centers, and, of course, 
there is a group left in the rural sections 
in agriculture. 


This affects us, in our interest in library 
extension; showing that increase in pro- 
ductive ability is not at all confined to in- 
dustry in the city. 

Mr. McPhee, as I recall, in talking to us, 
happened to strike on that, but I think he 
would agree that there is need for a corre- 
sponding increase in the productive ability 
through the use of machinery in agriculture 
as well as in industry. 

In the field of general industry you have 
not only increased the ability to produce, 
but you have increased what we might call 
“the area of production” in industry; we 


are producing not only more per labor unit, 
but we are producing many times that by 
the addition of more scientific labor equip- 
ment; we are not simply increasing the 
efficiency of those who work. In the field 
of agriculture that is not yet so true, the 
index showing more per labor unit has not 
been so pronounced, but has resulted in 
increase of knowledge of those engaged in 
agriculture. I think the statistics definitely 
show that. I think the index will show a 
definite increase in efficiency, and by that 
I mean, of course, that with increase in 
productive ability, there is at the same time 
a considerable increase in efficiency of those 
engaged in agriculture. I think our study 
—the contrast between the results of those 
two things—is going to show that the trend 
of a considerably larger section of popula- 
tion is elsewhere than toward the agricul- 
tural sections of the country. 

That leads me to say that in this whole 
subject of library extension, as there is 
pointed out to us the necessity of some 
arrangement by which those who at the 
present time are more efficiently carrying 
on agriculture may in some way be aided 
by the greater group who are in the indus- 
trial field. 

We are going to see stressed with in- 
creasing importance, in the next two or 
three years, matters going into the question 
of larger needs of political units for organi- 
zation of the library association as well as 
in other things. 

It wasn’t very long after engaging in the 
study before some of us working in the 
field of political science learned that the 
county was disappearing, politically speak- 
ing. That was formerly true. Now we are 
finding that the political economist is very 
much interested in the political possibilities 
of county government; he sees it has its use 
not only in the county field, but in the en- 
tire political field. 

There are many men who have made a 
study of, and are interested in, the field of 
political science, who occupy chairs of po- 
litical science in universities. They are ac- 
quainted with county government as it 
actually works, but they come more in con- 
tact with, and know more about the cities, 
and of course knowing more about the 
cities, the knowledge of how county gov- 
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ernment should work out isn’t spread in 
the same sense. 

I think it is anticipated that at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin there will be a special 
conference on this subject of county gov- 
ernment. 

We have, in our own state and in Michi- 
gan, a very interesting situation. We have 
a peculiar situation because we have what 
is known as “The County Supervisor Sys- 
tem.” The County Board of Supervisors in 
my own county has sixty-seven members, 
so you see it’s as large as some of the legis- 
latures of some of the states. 

Most of you here are more familiar with 
the county supervisor system. We have a 
situation here in California where a single 
county is sometimes as big as a whole state 
elsewhere. Does that suggest at all that 
the state might be organized as a single 
library unit? 

Questions of density of population, and 
all the rest, are tied up with, and come into 
that, but the whole question of possibilities 
of organization is one thing, a most inter- 
esting thing, for which we have to keep our 
eyes open. 

There is, of course, something of the best 
bound to creep in, in a system where you 
are developing a multiplicity of different 
units if we go into this cosmopolitan serv- 
ice; but from the point of view of the city 
service, we are finding the need for some- 
thing more. 

I think we are going to come to the point 
where we shall understand that there is 
something definitely to be gained, that there 
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are elements of value to be used in the field 
of library extension. 

Preswent Bamey: I want to thank the 
speakers in behalf of the Program Commit- 
tee for the talks they have given us and 
the many ideas they have developed. 

I should like to appoint the following 
committees: 

Committee on Resolutions: Harriet M. 
Skogh, Illinois State Library, Springfield, 
chairman; Henry E. Dunnack, Maine State 
Library, Augusta; Wilmer L. Hall, Virginia 
State Library, Richmond; George E. McCor- 
mick, Ohio State Library, Columbus, and Mrs. 
W. F. Marshall, Mississippi State Library, 
Jackson. 


Committee on Nominations: George S. God- 
ard, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, 
chairman; Johnson Brigham, Iowa State Li- 
brary, Des Moines, and Mrs. Clare E. Aush- 
erman, Wyoming State Library, Cheyenne. 

Auditing Committee: Herbert O. Brigham, 
Rhode Island State Library, Providence, 
chairman, and Mrs. Virginia G. Moody, South 
Carolina State Library, Columbia. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 





Second Session 

The second session convened Tuesday, June 
24, at 10 a. m., in conference room 9, Biltmore 
Hotel, President Bailey presiding. 

Present Bartey: I was told that you 
had set a precedent that each president should 
give an address. So, I have prepared what, 
by courtesy, may be called “an address.” 


REMARKS ON OUR STATE LIBRARIES* 
By Louts J. Battey, /ndiana State Library 


One’s ideas and attitude on state library 
problems are probably colored very much by 
one’s personal experience. It happens that I 
have had library experience in the states of 
New York, Indiana and Michigan, each of 
which has a fairly general state library serv- 
ice. It would seem that after over a hun- 
dred years of state libraries we should reach 
some uniformity, but though there are only 
about eight departments usually found in state 
library service, the variety of combinations is 
almost as great as the number of states. I 


*Complete. 


have used a compilation made by Mr. H. J. 
Conant in 1926 as a basis, and tried to tab- 
ulate in its lowest terms the data given as 
to differing combinations in state library 
service, omitting institutional libraries. I have 
tried to revise Mr. Conant’s data in accord- 
ance with changes since 1926. If errors are 
made in regard to any state, correction will 
be cheerfully made for a correct table of this 
sort gives some worth while information. 

I would like to call your attention to just 
a few of these general combinations and no 
doubt you will find others quite as interesting. 
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Seven state libraries are law libraries 
solely. 


Four add legislative reference to law. 

Six add general collections of books to law. 

Twenty states have law libraries under the 
courts or otherwise separated. : 

One state connects the law and historical 
collections. 

Ten states place law in general state li- 
braries. 

Four states have no state library service, 
so called, but do have library commissions. 

Three states have only a general library. 

Sixteen states with general libraries in- 
clude law collections. 

Fifteen states with general libraries in- 
clude historical collections. 

Eleven states with general libraries add 
legislative reference service. 

Nine states place archives with general col- 
lections. 

Thirteen state libraries include traveling 
libraries. 

Fourteen state libraries have organization 
and advisory relations with public libraries. 

Eight libraries have only one department. 

Fourteen libraries have two departments. 

Seventeen state libraries have four or more 
departments. 

Four state libraries have museum activities. 

Twenty-two states have historical libraries 
under separate departments or societies. 

Two library commissions have several de- 
partments and include general library service. 


I think such a variety of combinations 
would challenge the best efforts of any com- 
mittee on uniformity. That our own com- 
mittee usually makes only progress reports 
may be easily understood. From such dis- 
similar combinations it will take a long course 
of time and a long period of education and 
development to change the situation mate- 
rially. Change may not be so necessary as 
to have a complete understanding of the pres- 
ent situation. It is only as states feel the 
need for change and observe successful com- 
binations in other states that progress will 
be made toward more uniform systems. 

I think uniformity should be almost the 
least of our anxieties. For each in his sphere, 
whether legal, historical, general or what- 
ever the field of service, there is the chief 
concern of measuring up to the open oppor- 
tunities that confront us daily. The statis- 
tics of almost every type of library show con- 
stantly enlarged records of achievement, more 
users, greater use and more opportunities for 
expansion and growth. I am sure every one 
of us here can find many ways to enlarge 


our work and increase its effectiveness. [| 
know of no library that can say it is now 
reaching adequately its possible quota of 
users. We do not dare advertise extensively 
the possible service we might give for fear 
of being overwhelmed, or because we realize 
the inadequacy of our resources to meet full 
demand upon them. Our great need, there- 
fore, for the future is not uniformity but 
cooperation—working together to secure bet- 
ter working tools, to develop better collections 
of books in whatever field we are interested, 
and to pull together for the general educational 
stimulus that will demand more from li- 
braries and at the same time more adequately 
support them so they may meet new oppor- 
tunities as they rise. 


Mr. Brigoam (Iowa): You don’t mention 
the medical department. 

Preswent Barrety: No. The _ medical 
schools are usually connected with the uni- 
versities. 


Mr. BricgHAM: Iowa State Library has a 
medical department. 


PRESIDENT BAILEY: 
one I know of. 


Yes, that is the only 


There are two or three other phases of work 
we could have put under “Exchange of Docu- 
ments.” You could go on indefinitely. There 
are some law libraries that I tabulated under 
“Museums,” and it was a question whether to 
include museums because it is not such an un- 
usual condition. I have tabulated there every- 
thing I could find on the sheet, I’m afraid. 


Mr. GopcHarLes (Pennsylvania): How 


about a “Clipping Bureau?” Is that a unique 
service ? 


PrEsIDENT BatLey: What do you mean? 


Mr. GopcHartes: The last Administrative 
Code in Pennsylvania put the clipping bureau 
under the state library entirely. It was 
started in another department, under a sys- 
tem by which the various administrative heads 
subscribed toward the expense incident to it, 
buying a certain number of papers, which was 
a very unusual procedure. 


We subscribe to some 400 newspapers, daily 
and weekly, in the state, making a very com- 
prehensive review of the clippings. 


The various state departments depend en- 
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tirely on us for this service. There are fifteen 
operatives handling the work. 

Mr. Brigham (Rhode Island) : 
clippings come direct to you? 

Mr. Gonpcuartes: I have tabs, thin paper, 
onion skin, with the names of the various 
departments indicated thereon. My tab is 
headed “State Library and Museum.” 

After the newspapers come to us, they are 
distributed to the various desks of the fifteen 
operatives. These operatives are all general 
readers of the newspaper format that one 
usually passes around, and each takes as 
many as he can conveniently handle. Each 
operative puts the paste on the clipping, 
fastens the onion sheet to it and stamps on it 
the date. The name of the paper is all that 
has to be written on it. That is the whole 
story. From that point on the clipping im- 
mediately go to the censor desk, and when 
they arrive at the censor desk, they are put 
into the envelopes for the various depart- 
ments, and from there distributed to the 
“auditor general” or “secretary of state” or 
marked “state highway,’ whatever it might 
be; a boy being employed to carry the clip- 
ping to the department where it belongs. 

PRESIDENT BatLey: Do you have a special 
appropriation for that? 


Do the 


Mr. GopcHarLes: Previously it was pro- 
rated. But they made a special appropria- 
tion to cover it. 

It has developed into a most important func- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT BalILey: 
the newspapers, direct? 


How do you handle 


Mr. GopcHares: Their destination is writ- 
ten on them in longhand; I am speaking now 
of the newspapers which come in bundles, 
They are turned directly over to the clipping 
bureau to be whipped into shape. 


Does any other state have a clipping bureau 
of this sort operated by the state? 

PRESIDENT BaiLey: I suppose most of us 
go to the commercial agencies and buy what 
we require. 


I now want to take up our next paper. I 
think one of the most important things the 
state libraries have facing them is the work of 
securing better selection of books, better used 
books in our state institutions. That might 
include, of course, institutions such as prisons 
and reformatories; it might not include state 
hospitals and other institutions of that sort. 
Mrs. Frankhauser, in her work in Michigan, 
has done considerable work along this line, so 
I asked her to talk about her work. 


OUR OBLIGATION TO LIBRARIES IN STATE INSTITUTIONS* 
By Mrs. Mary E. FrRaANKHAUSER, Michigan State Library 


Modern life and modern problems are con- 
tributing alarmingly to the population of our 
state institutions, both penal and charitable, 
with the result that the searchlight of pub- 
licity is focusing with revealing clearness 
upon these institutions as never before. 

Superior or inferior administration, housing, 
equipment and facilities for educational and 
library purposes are receiving attention from 
welfare workers, the press, and the public, ac- 
cording to the situation revealed. 

It is well, then, that, as leaders of state 
library development, we give thought to the 
subject, “Our Obligation to Libraries in State 
Institutions,” and ask ourselves if the growth 
of library service to the wards of our respec- 
tive states has kept pace with the development 
of public library service. Even a superficial 
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comparison of these two branches of library 
progress will point to a negative answer. 

What has brought about this situation? Is 
this condition the result of lack of interest, 
initiative and organization on the part of state 
library leaders? Is it the result of indifferent 
attitudes on the part of administrators of state 
institutions? Or is it the result of a selfish 
tendency to turn from the work which is some- 
times uncongenial to the task that does not 
bring one in contact with “the sick in mind, 
body and estate’—and morals? 

Of all the contributing factors advanced for 
this condition in the several states, the one most 
commonly cited is lack of funds, that much 
overworked refuge to which we, as state peo- 
ple, are wont to flee when uncomfortably 
pressed concerning “the things which we have 
left undone.” 
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Whatever the cause, it remains for directors 
of state library agencies to recognize greater 
obligations on their part, and to take steps to 
include definite and constructive institutional 
library programs in their extension activities. 


What are some of the facts about state li- 
brary service to state institutions? 


Information secured through a recent ques- 
tionnaire sent out to all state libraries and li- 
brary commissions showed that of the thirty- 
seven states responding, eleven reported no li- 
brary service extended, while the twenty-six 
remaining states reported some form of library 
assistance. For example, New York State Li- 
brary inspects all lists of books bought by the 
penal and reformatory institutions of the state, 
and the approval or disapproval of the library 
is final. This state, in 1916, made a decided 
contribution to prison library service when it 
published a List of prison books, which re- 
mains today the only standard bibliography 
available for the guidance of interested work- 
ers in prison libraries. The other states in this 
group recorded one or more forms of library 
assistance; such as, book selection, direct book 
loans, and loans of traveling libraries. In this 
group, in addition to the helps mentioned, the 
states of California, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Vermont and Wisconsin assist in organization 
projects, or by visits in an advisory capacity 
to the state institutions. 


The questionnaire further revealed that Ne- 
braska, by appropriating $5,000 biennially for 
the work, is the only state in which an institu- 
tional library supervisor is provided by legis- 
lative enactment. The Board of Control in 
Minnesota created the position of a full time 
trained library supervisor under whom all li- 
brary activities in the institutions function. 
This was also true of Iowa, the first state to 
employ an institutional library visitor, but the 
work under the Board of Control was allowed 
to lapse because of the lack of sympathetic 
support by a former official. 


Aside from the states of Minnesota and Ne- 
braska, the work attempted is carried on by 
library commissions and state library agencies, 
and, in the majority of instances, the task 
undertaken is voluntary. 
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Because of limited time I have chosen to 
make specific mention of outstanding activities 
in only two of the various branches of state 
institutional work—namely, prisons and tuber- 
culosis sanatoriums. However, the illustra- 
tions given will demonstrate that, although 
different methods have been employed, the re- 
sultant service is practical, and receives the 
cordial support of the institutional adminis- 
trators. 


Wisconsin, for its plan of reading courses 
and book loans, deserves the high recognition 
accorded that state in the 1929 Handbook of 
American prisons and reformatories, where, 
on page 1005, in reference to the State Prison 
at Waupun, the following statement appears: 


. . the prison has the advantages of the 
most completely developed system of service 
from the State Free Library Commission 
found in any American penal institution. 


Commendation of the service is made by 
Austin H. MacCormick, now Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Federal Prisons, in the 
April 1929 issue of the Journal of Adult Edu- 
cation from which the following paragraph is 
quoted : 


Another factor of great importance in the 
Wisconsin prison is the extent to which pris- 
oners are given the benefit of the service of 
the State Free Library Commission. There is 
no other state which has gone so far in this 
direction. A prisoner may request reading 
courses in any subject and the Library Com- 
mission will supply him with individually pre- 
pared reading outlines and the necessary books, 
with no charge other than for the return 
postage. The possibilities which this opens up 
for cultural education are tremendous. It is 
interesting that the first requests for books 
from the prison were for books on mythology, 
and that they came from the women prisoners. 
The University representative acts as the un- 
official agent of the Library Commission to 
the extent of transmitting prisoners’ requests 
and supplying the Commission with informa- 
tion on the education background of an appli- 
cant. He stimulates prisoners to read and 
gives them advice on what to read. The close 
coordination between the Extension Division 
and the Library Commission is characteristic 
of Wisconsin practice; it is a concrete exam- 
ple of the way in which various agencies of a 
state can be effectively used in prison 
education. 


At the present time there are sixty men at 
the State Prison at Waupun actually using 
reading courses, and about twenty-five at the 
Green Bay Reformatory. In a period of ten 
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months, twenty-eight men at Waupun com- 
pleted the courses; at Green Bay, where the 
work has more recently been offered, five men 
have carried their courses to completion. To 
make the work more effective, book report 
blanks are to be furnished each man on which 
he will tell: (1) what he has learned from 
reading the book, (2) what he wants to learn 
from other books. 

The development of these reading courses is 
credited to Harriet C. Long, of the traveling 
library department of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, and the work is made possible 
through the cooperation of Mr. Chester Allen, 
the representative of the University Extension 
Division work at these institutions. 


Minnesota has the distinction of maintaining 
the most efficient local prison libraries of any 
state in the Union. This rating can be attrib- 
uted to the wisdom of the Board of Control in 
employing a full time institutional library vis- 
itor and arranging for definite amounts in the 
budgets of the several prisons for books and 
magazines. From her base of operations at 
the State Capitol, the supervising librarian 
makes all purchases of books, in the selection 
of which she gives consideration to the sug- 
gestions of the local library attendant, the in- 
mates and the superintendent. The State 
Prison at Stillwater has a collection of 10,000 
well selected books in its library with an aver- 
age monthly circulation of over 6,000 volumes. 
At the present time a system of loan service 
from the State Library is being formulated. 

“The Oregon State Library is your library. 
Any library is ‘a school out of school’ for any- 
one who cares to learn something. Make your 
wants known, and they will receive attention.” 
In a statement prefacing a list of classified 
books, the inmates of the penitentiary in this 
manner are made aware that books may be 
borrowed from the Oregon State Library. A 
well organized loan system has been estab- 
lished whereby any inmate may file with the 
State Library a service request for one book 
a week or one book a month on any particular 
subject. Besides the books listed, books on 
other subjects are furnished upon demand. An 
educational survey made in 1927 by the State 
School Superintendent furnished the informa- 
tion used as a basis in fitting the lists to the 
needs of the men, and is another example of 
the effective correlation of state departments. 


Nebraska prison libraries show the effect of 
the supervision of a state library visitor. The 
books are well chosen, and the collections sub- 
stituted by generous loans from the library 
commission. 

The California State Library has worked 
out a system of book loans to San Quentin 
Prison, which contributes materially to the 
celebrated and effective educational work of 
that institution. 

This state, famous for its county libraries, 
has demonstrated the opportunity for expan- 
sion such a system presents to states wherein 
county libraries are sustained, by locating a 
branch of the Los Angeles County Library 
in the Whittier School for Boys—a penal 


institution. 


When, after July Ist next, the Michigan 
Administrative Board releases $5,000 for the 
purchase of books for the new branch of the 
Michigan State Prison at Jackson, the State 
Library will have reason to rejoice in the 
action. It was through the untiring zeal. and 
enthusiasm of the chaplain, Mr. R. W. Mc- 
Lain, and Miss Isabel Horne, the school li- 
brary supervisor of the State Library, that 
the library sentiment was created which 
prompted the request for special funds for 
books on the part of the prison officials. 

As the recent splendid work of reorganiza- 
tion of the old branch of the prison library 
developed, the officials came to a realization of 
the potential possibilities of a well organized 
library for the new institution, and, accord- 
ingly, delegated to the State Library the su- 
pervision of all book selection for the two 
branches of the prison. 


A shabby collection of some books in a 
poorly lighted room comprised the library in 
the old prison. After a period of reorganiza- 
tion a visit to the library revealed an average 
monthly circulation of 4,600 volumes, and a 
room completely rejuvenated by the following 
changes and additions: 1,500 worthless and 
out-of-date books discarded; the complete re- 
arrangement of shelving and lighting facili- 
ties; new windows built and room entirely re- 
decorated; library recataloged; $800 expended 
in the purchase of new books; and 500 books 
secured by donation from two public libraries. 

During the progress of the work the need 
of a reading survey was realized, so blanks 
were circulated to determine the type of books 
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for which there is the greatest demand, and to 
gain an estimate of the general reading tastes 
of the men. The survey was voluntary. Of 
the 519 answers already received 278 prisoners 
indicated definite requests for particular books 
or reading courses on special subjects. When 
the survey is completed, the information will 
be valuable in the formulation of reading 
courses or outlines, and as a guide in future 
book selection. 

Other penal institution libraries have re- 
ceived assistance in various forms from the 
Michigan State Library, but the development 
of the Jackson State Prison Library is the 
major accomplishment, and its success proves 
that a sincerely interested state library worker 
plus sincerely interested institutional officials 
can, within a reasonable time, produce results 
which will reflect credit upon the state, and 
contribute materially to the recreational and 
educational facilities of the respective institu- 
tions. Obstacles will be overcome, and funds 
somehow produced when these two forces 
unite to improve library conditions. 

These examples of state service already in 
operation serve to show that prison library 
development has an appeal for some state 
library agencies. However, the interest dis- 
played has failed, thus far, to carry sentiment 
to the point of employing a trained librarian 
in any state prison of the United States. 

May we hope that the action of the federal 
Bureau of Prisons, in appointing a supervising 
librarian and announcing the future appoint- 
ments of trained librarians in each of the fed- 
eral prisons, will have a far reaching effect on 
individual states, and lead to the gradual adop- 
tion of a similar policy. At least enough 
impetus may be given the subject that state 
institutional library supervisors will be the 
rule and not the exception. 

Massachusetts has long occupied a conspicu- 
ous place in the front ranks of states concerned 
in the betterment of prison libraries. For this 
reason the library world rejoiced when an- 
nouncement was made that a demonstration, 
financed by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, was 
to be undertaken in the prisons of that state 
under the direction of E. Kathleen Jones, 
chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on Insti- 
tution Libraries. Myron Fuller, a trained li- 
brarian, was engaged for the intramural activi- 
ties of the project. Regret was felt, when, 
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after a period of nine months, the work was 
necessarily discontinued because of local con- 
ditions. However, the incomplete demonstra- 
tion served to quicken interest in prison li- 
braries generally, and the report of the find- 
ings, published in the A. L. A. Bulletin, May 
1930, contains much valuable information gath- 
ered by the Committee. 

The objective of the Committee can best be 
presented by quoting from the report: 


Convinced that in a well selected, well or- 
ganized library the prison has one of its great- 
est aids to morale, as well as an important 
educational factor, this Committee set out to 
prove certain points: (1) That a budget or 
appropriation for the purchase of books is 
essential; (2) that the library, to be efficient, 
must be organized; (3) that there must be 
trained library service. In addition, it hoped 
to try out by actual experience the possibility 
or advisability of getting books to the atten- 
tion of the prisoners in other ways than by the 
printed catalog. 


Through the work at the Charlestown State 
Prison, which contains a large collection of 
books, well selected and cataloged, the Com- 
mittee hoped to devise methods of getting the 
books to the attention of prisoners which 
would prove helpful in all prisons. Plans for 
trying out shop collections, bulletin board pub- 
licity, annotated lists on special subjects, and 
possibly direct contact with the men, were ma- 
tured, ready to put into operation when the 
work ended. 

Chief among the needs for state prisons the 
Committee stresses lists of books and trained 
supervision, and as an alternative, suggests 
that a handbook be compiled by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Institution Libraries, which 
would contain very simple rules for the guid- 
ance of the untrained prison librarian in the 
operation of the library, as well as sugges- 
tions for book purchases and the use of pub- 
licity material. 

Perhaps I have dwelt overlong on the prison 
phase of institutional library expansion, but 
the replies to the questionnaire disclosed that 
this feature was the one receiving more 
thought and interest on the part of library 
workers, due in part to the impetus furnished 
by the Massachusetts demonstration, and by 
the action of the federal Bureau of Prisons. 

The same need exists for books in charitable 
institutions as exists in those classed as penal 
and correctional. In one, emphasis is laid on 
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their value in educational programs; in the 
other, their worth is manifested along thera- 
peutic lines. But in all institutions, whether 
a hospital for the insane, a prison, a school for 
the feeble-minded, a tuberculosis sanatorium, 
or a hospital for crippled children, the read- 
ing of books is looked upon as a very neces- 
sary part of the institutional activities. Their 
value is well expressed by Miss Nellie Wil- 
liams, of the Nebraska Library Commission: 


Books are a wholesome diversion to those 
within all the institutions. To some they are 
more than a diversion. They are a means of 
directing by sane ways to normal avenues of 
life. For those who will continue to be shut- 
ins and for those who will become citizens at 
large we believe in books for our institutional 
wards. 


The relatively high circulation records shown 
for institutional libraries sustain this state- 
ment: reports show that the average amount 
of reading during the year is twice the amount 
per patient or inmate as it usually is per indi- 
vidual in a community reached by the public 
library. 


The tuberculosis sanatoriums, state and 
county, present another form of needed serv- 
ice demanding our attention. The tubercular 
patient, deprived of normal exercise and recre- 
ation because of his affliction, finds in books 
the only escape from the restrictions which the 
nature of his malady imposes. In such cases, 
books become of high therapeutic value, but, 
unfortunately, the average sanatorium library 
is limited in size and quality. Even in states 
maintaining traveling library systems, the serv- 
ice obviously cannot be extended to include 
sanatoriums of this class. 


Minnesota early recognized this need, and, 
in its comprehensive program of institutional 
library service, formulated a system of travel- 
ing libraries whereby twelve county sanato- 
riums receive reading facilities. Each collec- 
tion contains twenty books and is moved every 
other month. The system functions under the 
Board of Control, where a definite budget is 
provided for its maintenance. 

Wisconsin has evolved a somewhat similar 
plan which operates under the Library Com- 
mission. The book supply, however, although 
furnished by the Commission, is concentrated 
at the State Hospital at Statesan. Requests 
for books are supplied from there to the 


Northern Hospital at Tomahawk Lake and to 
the various county sanatoriums. This method 
of circulation eliminates the hazard of re- 
turned books coming in contact with books in 
the general state traveling library department, 

There is every assurance that Michigan will 
soon inaugurate a similar system of traveling 
libraries, for the State Library and county 
sanatorium heads have plans under way to 
place a collection of books in the State Sana- 
torium at Howell, and from this base operate 
a system of traveling libraries for the benefit 
of the various county sanatoriums. The cost 
of the service will be covered by the state and 
county sanatoriums contributing yearly one 
dollar per patient. The collection will be aug- 
mented by yearly, permanent loans of books 
from the State Library; and the selection of 
books, the organization and supervision of the 
project, will be under that department. In 
sympathy with the movement, the State Fed- 
eration of Clubs has signified a desire to ap- 
propriate funds to be expended in the purchase 
of traveling libraries. 

To summarize: 


Although progress is evident, the facts re- 
veal that there is lack of continuity of service 
in many states, and lack of organized super- 
vision in all states, save two; that with the 
exception of the Preston School for Boys in 
California, not a penal or correctional institu- 
tion employs a trained librarian; that but one 
state, Minnesota, provides a definite budget 
for all its libraries; that only a few charitable 
institution libraries maintain trained librarians. 

These facts, together with the knowledge 
that eleven states report no extension of state 
library service, forces us to the conclusion 
that no great development will take place in 
institutional libraries until there is organiza- 
tion in each state of the forces interested. 
Naturally and logically, institutional heads and 
state officials will look to state library agencies 
for leadership in the movement; and, in assum- 
ing this responsibility, we must be ready with 
constructive programs which will win their re- 
spect and approval. Such programs should in- 
clude appeals for (1) adequate appropriations, 
(2) organized libraries, and (3) trained super- 
vision. In the furtherance of our proposed 


programs, we must be ready to face discour- 
agement and delays just as we do in other 
branches of our work. But, if we are sincere 
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in our purpose and persistent in our efforts, 
tangible results will follow. 

The same social will which overrides obsta- 
cles in public and school library development 
must be depended upon to create sentiment for 
improved library conditions in state institu- 
tions. Finally, consideration for our appeals 
will not be granted unless we, ourselves, re- 
spect the appeals. 





PresipENT Bartey: I had the pleasure of 
visiting one of our new reformatories and 
inspecting the libraries. It was rather inter- 
esting to see what the men in the reforma- 
tories wanted. They told me they were inter- 
ested in getting more text-books rather than 
library books, as such, into this new reforma- 
tory library—books along educational lines, 
which possibly have some advantages for the 
prisoners. But still old text-books are per- 
haps not the best reading material for a 
prisoner. 

A Devecate: Mrs. Frankhauser, are the 
books given to the institutions ? 

Mrs. FRANKHAUSER: All books withdrawn, 
except those which it is stipulated in advance 
could not be withdrawn, we give them out- 
right. We never take a book back which we 
give to any institution. There isn’t any in- 
stitution which we feel is not safe in which to 
circulate books, but if there were such an insti- 
tution, why, in that event, we would draw the 
books more generously or more freely than if 
we did not have such a fine distribution to 
make of them. 

PRESIDENT Baitey: In Indiana, one of the 
newspapers carried on a campaign to gather 
books for the reformatories, and in that way 
collected $5,000 or $6,000 for the purchase of 
new books. 

Mr. Goparp (Connecticut): The Evening 
Bulletin, one of our evening papers, put on a 
campaign to get books for prisoners, and it 
was very successful, and after a lapse of time 
they put on another campaign within six 
months and we cooperated in that campaign, 
and we had splendid results. I have visited 
our prison and usually the prison librarian is 
a trusty of some sort. 

Mrs. MarsHA_t (Mississippi): Our Tu- 
bercular Sanitorium Library is supported from 
state funds; the money is appropriated in the 
same way, just like furnishing them food. 
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Our legislature appropriated money for books 
for prisoners about a year and a half ago, 
gave us so much money to go out and buy 
books with for prisoners, and in addition to 
that we have had a stenographer allowed to us 
over at the Tubercular Sanitorium, and that 
stenographer took a great interest in the work 
of furnishing books for tubercular people and 
especially for the prisoners, and was very 
active. They started a splendid little club, 
under the auspices of the State Library, and 
they paid for that just like they would food 
and clothes. 

PreswwENT Battey: I think it is possible to 
put on a more scientific basis the purchase of 
books for prisons. I went over a list of about 
a thousand books that the Division started for 
the prison. I found several titles of books 
that in my opinion people outside of prisons 
should not be permitted to read, let alone those 
incarcerated in a penal institution or prison. 
For example, modern gangster stories of cur- 
rent crime possibly wouldn’t discourage prison- 
ers from pursuing their trade or career after 
they left the prison. 

Mr. GopcHarLes: Our greatest demand for 
really good books comes from people confined 
in the insane institutions. There are evidently 
times when those people can read. We had 
some of our most prominent people, social 
leaders, there, and I got back several reports 
saying that they want the best books and they 
read them carefully, and we were getting so 
many requests for books that it became quite 
a problem to cope with, and after lengthy dis- 
cussion and study and consideration in connec- 
tion with certain books it was decided that we 
couldn’t let them have those books. 

I might mention that in Pennsylvania one of 
the service clubs is interested in this work and 
they have been able to do a great work among 
the institutions that we are unable to reach. 

PRESIDENT Battey: The Lions Club is in- 
terested in supplying books for the blind. That 
is a real objective with them. We shouldn’t 
forget those things in our state work. We 
should welcome the assistance of all of the 
service clubs, making use of their services, 
and their spirit in promoting objectives of this 
sort. 

Mrs. FRANKHAUSER: I may have been 
misunderstood in connection with what I said 
about the work in the state institutions. We 
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do, of course, work in most of them, more or 
less, but we have never had money appro- 
priated for that specific purpose, and the 
money for that work has been given to us by 
voluntary contribution. 

For instance, we never would have been able 
to work among the Jackson, Michigan, prison- 
ers if it weren’t for the fact that we made the 
first overtures ourselves in there. We ar- 
ranged that by having our extension workers 
visit the various state institutions, and in those 
visits we would always have a friendly chat 
with the superintendent, and in that way we 
were able to build up a friendly feeling in all 
of the institutions toward us. We are very 
much interested in the work of the library in 
the prisons and we are doing everything we 
can to further and advance it. 

I would like to add that through the work 
that we did in the Jackson Prison we were 
able to arouse a demand for a school, and the 
Governor’s interest was gained, and as a result 
of that we are starting a school. 

Mr. BrigHamM (Iowa): Speaking of the 
literature turned over to prisoners, reminds 
me that we had a little experience along that 
line years ago. 

The State Librarian in our state is a mem- 
ber of the Prison Board, has charge of select- 
ing and sending over the prison books, and I 
looked some of them over when they were 
turned over to us, and you would be surprised 
at the books that we got. I was impressed 
with the fact that they were entirely beyond 
the range of the average prisoner. We had 
among those books, as I distinctly remember, 
Bancroft’s History, very nicely bound. Ban- 
croft’s History, as you know, is very fascinat- 
ing—if you take time to read it. 

Among the books we also had several his- 
tories of Rome, intensely interesting, perhaps, 
to some people, but obviously not to prisoners. 
We also had—well, all of the standard works 
that remain on your shelves untouched for 
years. 

We were asked to undertake the task of 
sending them books on religion, and that Was 
a very serious question to approach, indeed. A 
question also arose as to whether or not we 
should include mystery stories. I was not able 
to come out and assert that a good mystery 
story that ended with the unwritten moral 
that the “wages of sin” was death, was a very 


good thing to put in the hands of the men in 
prison. But they certainly wouldn’t read the 
classics. So we compromised on it. And the 
result was that we had a pretty good library, 
and it got to working smoothly, splendidly, 
but somehow or other our Board of Control 
got an idea in their heads that they had better 
undertake that work themselves. 

Miss Brair (Oregon): Our experience has 
been somewhat different. You will be sur- 
prised, if you look over our list, at the kind 
of literature that the prisoners ask for. We 
have a very large prison circulation. They 
bring in the requests from the prison; each 
man sends in a request from his cell and that 
request has on it his number and cell. It has 
been interesting to look over the requests for 
books from the prisons. We have a decided 
run on books dealing with navigation. 

The prisoners always want books on South 
America—I’ve been rather curious to know 
why—whether it’s because they expect to go 
there when they get out I do not know. 

The men in the prisons are very fond of 
reading histories, and they ask for the histories 
other than the ordinary ones set out on the 
shelves, and they ask, too, for technical books, 

We have had fewer requests for mystery 
stories and stories dealing with crime recently 
than we ever have had before. We find we 
cannot encourage that line of reading, because 
it might be suggestive and the men might be- 
come restive, and naturally escapes would 
follow. 

For example, in our prison we have two 
brothers—men who held up the Southern Pa- 
cific train and killed a number of people. 
They have been following a course of very 
serious reading during all of the time that 
they have been in prison. They never expect 
to get out—they have a life sentence—so that 
serious reading is done apparently for their 
own satisfaction. We sent several hundred 
books recently over there from our library. 

PRESIDENT BatLey: Do you send them over 
there direct, just the same as you would to 
anybody else? 

Miss Brarr: Just the same as we would 
to anybody else; no charge for transportation. 
We have a vehicle that comes to us direct 
from the prison and brings to us the various 
requests. We fill them and they are taken 


back to the prisoners. 
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The men write very appreciative letters to 
us, thanking us, and we answer those letters, 
and in that way set up quite a correspondence. 
There seems to be no especial censorship along 
that line, but we exercise a sort of censorship 
ourselves. When a request for a book comes 
in that we think might be dangerous, or that 
it isn’t exactly the thing that should be sent, 
we just say, “The book is not available.” 

PresipeNnt Battey: Why not lend to pris- 
oners the same as we do to any club women, 
or just the same as we do to anybody else in 
the state? I would like to hear discussion on 
that. 

Mr. GopcHarLes: Our contention is that 
those people are criminals and we just do not 
take a chance, in Pennsylvania. 

A DeLeGaTE: May I ask, do you get many 
of your books back mutilated, from the 
prisons ? 

Mrs. FRANKHAUSER: No, we do not get 
them back mutilated. In fact, we get more 
books back mutilated by teachers than anybody 
else. 

Mr. GopcHarRLes: Well, our experience has 
just been the opposite to that, I’m sorry to 
say. We have the most trouble with the 
Negroes and Jewish people. We have to go 
so persistently and ask them to bring our 
books back—and even then they are mutilated 
—that in fact we are pleased to get our books 
back at all. 

A Devecate: How about the books com- 
ing back from the tubereulosis wards? 

Miss Brarr: Well, our patients, many of 
them, are following university extension 
courses, and those come more generally from 
the loan collection. I am rather interested 
in hearing that other states do not permit the 
books to be received for general circulation. 

But we have had considerable experience in 
that connection and the heads of our institu- 
tions, after long consideration, and careful in- 
vestigation, say that there is absolutely no 
danger where the books are thoroughly fumi- 
gated. So the books are fumigated before 
coming back to us, and then they are returned 
to our library and again put upon our shelves. 

Presipent BarteEy: How many receive the 
books back again after sending them to the 
tuberculosis institutions? 

A Devecate: We do not do it. I should 
think the psychology engendered would be bad. 
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I think it would cripple our other loans. We 
consider it an advantage to be able to say that 
we do not lend a book to any tuberculosis 
institution. 

PresipeNnt Bartey: We had a rather un- 
usual case come up. There was a certain stu- 
dent who was sent to a sanitorium, and it 
seems she was in very bad shape. She sent 
her mother over to the State Library to get 
books, and the State Library called up the 
State Board of Health, and got their author- 
ity to send books, handle the books which were 
to go to the institutions. In other words, they 
passed the buck right over to the State Board 
of Health. We felt that was the right thing 
to do. In this particular case the books re- 
quested were very valuable, expensive books, 
and inasmuch as we could not have duplicate 
copies we felt it was advisable to take that 
action. But I agree with you that always in 
this connection there is a most delicate ques- 
tion that comes up. I, too, believe it is a ques- 
tion largely of psychology. 

A Detecate: What do you find, Mrs. 
Frankhauser, that prisoners usually want? 

Mrs. FRANKHAUSER: Many of the prison- 
ers are interested in the higher class literature 
and many of them are taking particular 
courses. But I was most interested in look- 
ing over a report, published every month, of 
the magazines issued to the prisoners, to find 
the name of the magazine circulated most at 
the prison at Jackson, was Liberty. I was 
wondering just why that was. I do not know 
whether the title has appeal, or what. 

A Detecate: Someone wanted to know the 
reason why books couldn’t be taken from the 
publishers instead of from the State Library, 
directly into the prisons. We had an interest- 
ing visit from one of the chaplains of one of 
the big prisons, and during the course of the 
interview the question was put to him: “Why 
cannot books be ordered direct from the pub- 
lishers?” He said, “I expect I know why. 
You see, things might be secreted in the books 
and in that way prisoners would be given an 
opportunity perhaps to escape!” He said that 
files have been smuggled in by such means. 

Mrs. FRANKHAUSER: I am frank to say 
that I do not think there are many prisons 
which would allow them to come direct from 
publishers. 
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PrESIDENT Barttey: The past year three 
former state librarians have passed away: 
Mr. Chase of New Hampshire, whom a few 
of us knew, Mrs. Bacon of Oregon, and Dr. 
Montgomery of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Montgomery was president of this or- 
ganization at one time and was also president 
of the American Library Association, and I 
have asked Mr. Godcharles, director of the 
Pennsylvania State Library and Museum, to 
read to us a memorial address on Dr. Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr. GopcHarLEs: I just would like to say 
that there recently passed away Dr. George 
Edward Reed of Pennsylvania, leaving in 


Pennsylvania only one living former state li- 
brarian—Dr. George B. Donehoo, and one 
acting librarian, Miss Anna A. MacDonald. 
Dr. Reed was a most outstanding man. He 
was one of the oldest graduates of Dickinson 
College, and was one of its past presidents, 
He was a genial, delightful gentleman, and a 
most proficient scholar. He came to Harris- 
burg in his later days, at a time when his 
health was failing, and lived there among us 
almost in the environment of the state library. 
His son is in the General Assembly. He is 
very active in civic and other affairs in the 
state of Pennsylvania, and his father’s death 
caused quite a shock to the community. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON DR. THOMAS LYNCH MONTGOMERY* 
By Frepertc A. GopcHar_es, Pennsylvania State Library 


Mine is a sad duty, and it is with deep re- 
gret that my place on this program is to pay a 
sincere tribute to the memory of a much loved 
predecessor as state librarian of Pennsylvania, 
and a friend of many years, Dr. Thomas 
Lynch Montgomery. 

He had gone from his busy desk as the 
librarian of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania and never seemed more genial and 
full of the love of life than on the morning of 
October 1, 1929, when, surrounded by friends 
of his life time in his favorite University 
Club, in a happy mood came the final flicker, 
leaving his friends and associates the poorer 
by his passing. 

Although in a precarious state of health, he 
had but a few weeks previously returned from 
a delightful vacation spent in the Maine woods 
and was apparently much improved in health 
as indicated by a renewed spirit and a keener 
interest in the things which were dear to him; 
a characteristic which was peculiarly dominant 
in Dr. Montgomery. 

It is difficult to put in cold words the value 
of Dr. Montgomery to literature, history, the 
State Library and Museum and the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. It was not alone his 
wide experience and his knowledge of Penn- 
sylvania history, great though such experience 
and such knowledge were, that made him fit in 
so admirably to the exacting duties of a li- 
brarian. He possessed infinite tact and a so- 


* Complete 


cial background, as well as a worldly-wide 
wisdom, that helped in no small way to make 
his presence in any society an asset, while his 
bearing was that of a distinguished gentleman 
free from pedantry or selfconsciousness. What 
more could one expect? 


No wonder that we admired him, or were 
drawn to him. 

Dr. Montgomery was born in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, March 4, 1862, the son of Oswald 
C. and Catherine Gertrude (Lynch) Mont- 
gomery, and was thus the member of families 
widely known in the annals of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

The direct line of the Montgomerys pro- 
ceeds from Roger de Montgomerie, who was 
Count of Montgomerie before the coming of 
Rollo in 912, among the most remarkable de- 
scendants of whom were Hugh de Montgom- 
erie, and Roger de Montgomerie, subsequently 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Arundel and Chichester, 
England, accompanying William the Con- 
queror. Hugh de Montgomerie was killed in 
a battle with the Norwegians, and Sir John 
de Montgomerie, of Eaglesham and Eastwood 
and afterwards of Eglinton and Ardrossan, 
greatly distinguished himself in the battle of 
Otterburne. 

The Montgomerys were Earls of Eglinton 
until Hugh, the fifth Earl, being childless, 
made a resignation of his earldom to the prej- 
udice of his cousin, Sir Neil Montgomerie, of 
Lainshaw, who was the heir male. The Earl 
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died in 1612, when his cousin, Sir Alexander 
Seton, agreeable to this new grant, assumed 
the name and arms of Montgomerie and the 
title of the Earl of Eglinton. 

William Montgomery was the first of the 
regular line of Montgomerys to come to Amer- 
ica, and settled in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. Robert Montgomery was the head of 
the thirty-first generation of Montgomerys, 
and it was from his brother, John, that Thomas 
L. Montgomery descended. He was also a di- 
rect descendant of Joran Kyn, who came to 
Pennsylvania from Sweden in 1643, and was 
with Peter Minuit at Tinicum. 

He graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1884, with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and was awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Letters by Muhlenberg College in 1914. 
For years he devoted himself to library work 
and the preservation of historical and anti- 
quarian memorabilia and records. In 1884 he 
became actuary and librarian of the Wagner 
Free Institute of Science, and in 1890 he was 
a founder of the Pennsylvania Library Club. 
In 1892 he established the first branch of the 
Philadelphia Free Library and from 1894 was 
a trustee of the Free Library and chairman of 
the Library Committee. 

In February, 1903, Governor Pennypacker 
appointed him state librarian, which position 
he occupied until November, 1921, when he 
was elected librarian of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 

While state librarian he edited and published 
the sixth and seventh series of Pennsylvania 
Archives (30 volumes), and edited and pub- 
lished the second edition of Frontier forts of 
Pennsylvania. He also maintained the State 
Library as one of the foremost of the state’s 
institutions, and acquired valuable historical 
documents from this and other countries for 
the state. This work he continued while li- 
brarian of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 

As a speaker and lecturer of impressive per- 
sonality, he delivered hundreds of lectures be- 
fore audiences in all parts of the state, and for 
many years he was a member of the State 
Historical Commission. 

He was vice-president of the Swedish Colo- 
nial Society and registrar of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Sons of the Revolution; served on 
the Council of the Colonial Society of Penn- 
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sylvania and after the death of Governor 
Pennypacker was president of the Philobiblon 
Club. He was a member of the following 
named societies and organizations: The Key- 
stone Library Association, the Rittenhouse 
Club, the Genealogical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Pennsylvania Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the American Historical Association, 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
American Library Association, the Wyoming 
Historical Society, the American Philosophical 
Society, the Franklin Inn Club and the Har- 
risburg and University Clubs. Dr. Montgom- 
ery was also a member of the vestry of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Locust, above Six- 
teenth Street. 


Since the year 1921 he edited most ably the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, the official publication of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Montgomery’s connection with the His- 
torical Society began on January 20, 1906, 
when he became a member. He was elected 
librarian October 31, 1921, and corresponding 
secretary March 12, 1928. He was a member 
of the Committee on Publications of the 
Society. 


The following editorial in the Public Ledger 
is indicative of his life and character: 


The death of Dr. Thomas Lynch Montgom- 
ery yesterday removes a citizen of conspicu- 
ous worth to the community, whose life-long 
interest in library work gave him an estab- 
lished place of eminence in that field of public 
education and culture. His service in Phila- 
delphia as the directing head and inspiring 
force in the conduct of the Wagner Free In- 
stitute, and in recent years as librarian of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, is well 
known. For twenty years he held with dis- 
tinction the office of State Librarian, bringing 
the library at the State capitol to its present 
position of usefulness as a repository of price- 
less historical records of the Commonwealth. 
He was also instrumental in the establishment 
of the State Museum at Harrisburg, the Di- 
vision of Public Records, and the Legislative 
Reference Bureau. The value and importance 
of the latter agency can hardly be overesti- 
mated, although its practical operations are 
familiar chiefly to the lawmakers of the State, 
to whom it became under Dr. Montgomery’s 
creative efforts an indispensable adjunct to 
legislative work. His memory is inseparably 
associated with the Free Library movement in 
Philadelphia, and its growth to its present pro- 
portions is a memorial to his enlightened in- 
terest and devotion. 
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It will thus be seen that the late State Li- 
brarian had a most distinguished career, and in 
making this record, and expressing affection 
for him personally, I also wish to add our deep 
sense of the great loss which his death caused 
among the librarians and historians of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania which he 
loved-so well. 

Dr. Montgomery first married Brinca Geor- 
gianna Gilpin, the daughter of Richard A. 
Gilpin. A number of years after her death 
he married Susan Keim Savage, widow of 
William Lyttleton Savage and daughter of 
George de Benneville Keim. 

His funeral was held from St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church, Saturday, October 5, 1929. 

Mr. Brigham (Rhode Island): May I 
say a brief word in regard to Dr. Mont- 
gomery? I have always had a very fond 


memory of him, especially his delightful 
and genial attitude toward people. I re- 
member Dr. Montgomery almost from the 
beginning of my career as a librarian. | 
always took a great pleasure in seeing him. 
He was most sociable and loved to talk 
informally, and was one of the most genial 
and lovable men I have ever known. 
PresIpDENT Bartey: I had the pleasure 
of visiting Dr. Montgomery in his library 
just a year ago, soon after the Washington 
meeting, and I found him happy and very 
cordial in his greetings and good wishes. 
The next paper on the program is one by 
each one of us. I think perhaps the best 
way to get at it, would be to call the roll 
of states and ask the representative of each 
state to read a statement or tell of the 
progress in his or her state during the year. 


PROGRESS REPORTS* 


Arizona 

Miss Baker: The first half of the year 
1930 has brought to us the establishment 
of county free libraries in Arizona, after 
many discouraging years of effort to secure 
the enactment, by the state legislature, of 
a county free library bill. Maricopa County, 
under the full benefits of the law, was the 
first county to organize and at the present 
time has eighteen branches operating suc- 
cessfully under the leadership of Mrs. 
Evangeline Berryman who has put forth 
untiring effort in this work. One other 
county is benefiting through the contract 
provisions. This method of library exten- 
sion is not encouraged, however, as the 
most material results are achieved by com- 
plete acceptance of the Act. 

Much of Mr. Cronin’s time and thoughts 
have been given to compiling data, securing 
and giving information to those through- 
out the different counties in Arizona who 
are anxious to take advantage of the County 
Free Library Law. 

It is regrettable, but true, that we cannot 
report so much on the progress that has 
been made as the progress that will be 
made during the remainder of this year. 

Upon the completion of the new capitol 


* Abridged. 





building in the latter part of July, 1930, the 
fourth floor of the original building will be 
renovated and given over entirely to the 
State Library for the use of our public 
documents and valued Arizona newspaper 
files. Hence, the Library will undergo a 
complete rearrangement and _ reorganiza- 
tion. 

With the prospect of more shelving space 
come also hopes and visions of establish- 
ing in the near future a state library exten- 
sion agency. 

Connecticut 


Mr. Goparp: Connecticut will soon cele- 
brate its Three Hundredth Anniversary. 

It was not until the year 1850 that a law 
was passed which required the registration 
of deaths and births. 

That means that the records of our an- 
cestors are scattered through the church 
and various other unofficial colonial records. 
So the Library is endeavoring to collect 
these early church records or have photo- 
stat copies of existing ones made, where 
the volume is not obtainable for permanent 
deposit in the State Library. 

The State Library sent out a letter June 
5 addressed to the church officials of Con- 
necticut making two offers: (1) to house 


in fire proof vaults, repair and index all 
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records which will be permanently de- 
posited in the library, and give the church 
a receipt therefor, as well as a photostat 
copy of the portion of the record which 
they may need; (2) if the first offer is not 
accepted, then the library requests the loan 
of the record for a sufficient length of time 
to make a photostat copy of it for the 
library’s use. 

A large number of churches are taking 
advantage of these provisions made by the 
state of Connecticut for the preservation, 
proper care, repair, photostating and index- 
ing of their records. 

There was also a law passed in Connecti- 
cut in 1921 under which we had been re- 
placing the volumes of land records, which 
are beginning to show signs of wearing out, 
by certified photostat copies, which also 
make at the same time true and appropriate 
records. 

I might 
thing: 

On June 17, there was held, in the little 
town of Hartland, whose population num- 
bers only 265, a patriotic celebration. A 
mill stone used for grinding the grain for 
Revolutionary soldiers was placed in the 
cemetery in memory of Titus Hayes to- 
gether with a bronze tablet indicating its 
purpose, and was very fittingly unveiled. 
From this little town 356 Revolutionary 
soldiers, Americans, had entered the ranks 
and fought in the Revolutionary War. 

The Governor and other state officials 
were present, and the aviation department 
was represented by three airplanes, the 
occupants of which dropped daisies over the 
spot in the cemetery where seventy-six were 
buried. 

A firing squad came up from Hartford 
and fired salutes and sounded taps; taps 
being sounded by twelve buglers from the 
old church; three being stationed to the 
north, three to the south, three to the west, 
and three to the east; first one sounded 
taps and then the other, and it was repeated 
a second time, so that there was sounded 
back the echo. 


That unique and splendid patriotic cele- 
bration was made possible in this little 
town because of a record search which was 
made by one David N. Gaines, who knows 
more about the ancient town than anybody 


mention another interesting 
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else. It seems he has been searching the 
records for years and can point out the 
location of the home of every soldier on the 
map, right from the very beginning; and 
out of this detailed work of this man was 
brought forward the work of the State 
Library. That is one of the features of our 
work last year, just by way of emphasizing 
the importance of keeping properly the 
public records. 


Illinois 

Miss SxocH: In the new building which 
is being constructed, there is a unit being 
added to the Centennial Building in which 
the State Library has been given additional 
space. 

In Illinois the Secretary of State is by 
virtue of his elective office also state libra- 
rian. The actual administration of the State 
Library is through three divisions, each 
with its own superintendent, appointed by 
the state librarian. 

I shall confine my report to the portion 
in my charge—the general library division. 

This is primarily the reference library for 
the state departments, and is used in addi- 
tion to supplement smaller library collec- 
tions throughout Illinois by interlibrary 
loan. It includes all books and pamphlets 
acquired by what was known as the Illinois 
State Library from 1839 to 1921 and by the 
general library division of the Illinois State 
Library since the State Library reorganiza- 
tion of 1921. 

We have about 109,000 books and almost 
as many pamphlets. Some fine items in 
architecture and landscape gardening have 
been added for the use of the State Archi- 
tect’s office. 

Books, periodicals and business services 
on investment and finance have been drawn 
upon more heavily than usual this year, so 
that indirectly the State Library has not 
been without its reactions to the stock mar- 
ket fluctuations. 

The catalog department has made real 
progress in the classification and recatalog- 
ing of publications of administrative depart- 
ments in other states. Hardly a year goes 
by that some Illinois department does not 
outgrow its office space and turn over to us 
files of reports of similar departments in 
other states accumulated since the inception 
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of the department. Such an extensive file 
came to us this year from the insurance 
division. Transfers of this sort always 
mean careful checking to avoid gaps in con- 
tinuity and considerable correspondence to 
avoid discarding what may be wanted in the 
state of its origin. Heretofore, with the 
unclassified arrangement of our state pub- 
lications, there has been inconvenience in 
use, for comparisons of definite functions 
in the different states. Now that state ad- 
ministrative reports are being classified so 
that reports of similar departments of all 
states stand closely together on the shelves, 
it is easy to show our state officials that 
there is no particular point in giving valu- 
able office space to long files of department 
reports of other states, when they can be 
used with equal convenience in the state 
library. 

Illinois has each year at its Conference on 
Public Welfare, a series of intensive study 
courses for social workers of Illinois. Last 
fall, continuing our policy of the last few 
years, the general library division supplied 
from bibliographies submitted by the va- 
rious instructors, a rather extensive refer- 
ence collection, with the reference librarian 
in attendance for the duration of the course. 
Supplementary study material has been fur- 
nished more recently for a correspondence 
course offered to probation workers through- 
out the state. 

This spring we were privileged to have 
a visit from the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School students, as part of their reg- 
ular biennial library inspection tour. I men- 
tion this because it always gives everyone 
on the library staff a chance to stand off 
and appraise our own work with something 
of an outside viewpoint, which is perhaps 
salutary. 

While there have been no outstanding 
achievements nor new policies inaugurated 
during the year just past, we feel that there 
has been a steady growth in the acquisition, 
organization and use of library material. 


Indiana 
PresipENT Baitey: An outstanding item 
of progress was the appointment by Gover- 
nor Harry G. Leslie of the State Library 
Building Commission. All appointments 
were of the highest grade, several members 


having had experience on other public 
building boards. The President of the In- 
diana chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects was chosen by the Commission 
as architectural adviser and he will prepare 
the plans for the architectural competition 
to choose the final architect. The Director 
of the State Library is secretary of the 
Commission. The first money has just been 
received for the state tax levy and the final 
payment of the million dollar fund is ex- 
pected in January, 1933, by which time we 
hope the library building may be completed. 

The State Board of Education has 
adopted this year a license requirement for 
teacher librarians. A first grade license re- 
quires 24 hours of special library training, 
a second grade, 16 hours. Part time licenses 
will be granted for first grade 16 hours, 
second grade 8 hours. To help meet this 
requirement summer school courses have 
been introduced at Indiana University 
which will offer 8 hours each summer. It 
is expected later these courses may be 
offered as undergraduate subjects counting 
as a minor in the school of education. The 
two normal colleges have also announced 
special courses to meet the new standards. 

A library manual for high school libraries 
was prepared by our school library adviser 
and published by the department of public 
instruction. One new county library or- 
ganized making fifteen county libraries with 
prospects improving for the addition of 
others. 

The state federation of clubs has been 
definitely interested in the county library 
need and a former president of the Federa- 
tion is our special representative at federa- 
tion meetings. Several townships received 
extension service for existing libraries and 
three new town libraries were organized 
where at present the county library seemed 
impossible of development. In the figures 
for all public libraries in the state combined 
there was a slight increase in all lines—a 
little larger expenditure, more _ books, 
larger circulation, and in every way a some- 
what stronger state development. 


Iowa 


Mr. BrigHamM: Though the Librarian was 
absent on an extended vacation of seven 
months, spent mainly in China and Japan, he 
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found on his return, last April, that all four 
departments of the Library had functioned 
satisfactorily. 

When the present Librarian entered upon 
his duties thirty-two years ago, there were 
two departments, the law and the miscel- 
laneous, the latter now classed as the 
general library. There are now four de- 
partments, the two since added are the 
economics and sociology department and 
the medical department. 

In 1898 there were, of record, in the 
library, 57,501 volumes. At the present 
time there are, on record, 213,099—an in- 
crease of 155,598 in the thirty-two years. 

Let me briefly outline the activities of 
the several departments named: 


The General Department—The most ex- 
tensive department and the one most used 
by the public is the general library. The 
reference use made of this department is 
steadily increasing. The general library 
also lends direct to local libraries and to 
colleges and universities on call, or in re- 
sponse to requests which come to the lowa 
Library Commission. 


The Law and Legislative Reference De- 
partment—This department is making rapid 
gains. There have been 1,291 volumes added 
during the last fiscal year. A number of old 
and rare volumes are included in the list. 
It is the librarian’s purpose, as funds per- 
mit, to add the statute laws and reports, 
also the text books of all other countries. 
This department now has practically all the 
law literature of the British dominions, and 
not a little published in other European 
countries and in South America. Like 
many other law libraries, it is badly handi- 
capped for want of room. 

The law library recently suffered the 
worst case of vandalism in its history when 
a supposedly reputable lawyer, while mak- 
ing a compilation of the welfare laws of 
the various states, took advantage of the 
law librarian’s confidence and mutilated 
many of the recent statutes and laws. The 
vandal was fortunately apprehended before 
his work had been completed and is now 
under indictment and held under bond for 
trial. 


The Economics and Sociology 


department, 


Depart- 
though only six 
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years old, is rich in unbound and unacces- 
sioned pamphlets and material typed and 
filed for ready reference. The true growth 
and real usefulness of this department made 
up largely of up-to-date material, cannot 
be shown by figures in the accession book. 

This department includes also the U. S. 
documents, and is one of the designated 
depositories which receive all public docu- 
ments distributed. It contains the most 
complete collection of U. S. documents in 
the Middle West, and is used by students 
from all over the state. 

The Medical Department — This depart- 
ment, the latest addition to the usefulness 
of the State Library, established in 1921, 
has more than realized the anticipation of 
those who for six years worked with reluct- 
ant legislators for its establishment. 

A comparatively recent feature is the 
regular mailing of current numbers of lead- 
ing medical journals to physicians who re- 
quest them, and about 150 doctors are on 
our mailing list. 

The activities of the medical department 
include: 


1. The lending of books and periodicals 
in response to requests. 

2. The preparation of check-lists and 
bibliographies in response to requests, and 
the lending of material selected by phy- 
sicians following the receipt of bibliogra- 
phies. 

3. The making of translations from for- 
eign books and periodicals. 

The borrowing of books from the 
Surgeon-General’s library and other libra- 
ries. 


5. The attendance of the medical libra- 
rian on local and state conventions of 
physicians and surgeons. 

Already the department has the nucleus 
of a medical museum—the gifts from old- 
time physicians and surgeons, and from the 
heirs of pioneer doctors. These consist of 
old surgical instruments, most of them 
crude and long since supplanted by later 
inventions; also long out of print medical 
works connecting the present with the his- 
toric past. 

But the greatest gift to our state medical 
library came recently from the widow of 
the late Dr. David S. Fairchild, of Clinton, 
Iowa, long the most distinguished physician 
and surgeon of Iowa. The gift included the 
entire Fairchild medical library of 1,600 
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volumes, many of them rare, and at least 
20,000 pamphlets, including many out of 
print volumes of periodicals, enabling the 
librarian to complete a number of sets and 
to supply numerous wants of other libraries. 

PRESIDENT BartLtey: There are only a few 
people in the room so we will hear the 
other reports on Friday. 

Meeting adjourned 12:15 p. m. 





Joint Dinner with the American Association 
of Law Libraries 


The banquet session was held at the Elite 
Catering Co., 629 South Flower Street, Los 
Angeles, Thursday evening, June 26, 1930, 
with George S. Godard, Connecticut State 
Library, as toastmaster. 


Short speeches of greetings were deliv- 
ered by the past presidents of both associa- 
tions. 


At the request of the toastmaster, those 
present arose and stood for a minute in 
silent tribute to the memory of the mem- 
bers who had died during the year. After 
which Frederic A. Godcharles, Pennsyl- 
vania State Library, read the following paper 
at the request of toastmaster Godard: our 
ATTITUDE TO THE CONSTITUTION by the Hon. 
William M. Maltbie, Justice, Supreme Court 
of Connecticut. (For text of paper see Law 
Library Journal, v. 23, p. 104-111, July, 1930.) 





Third Session 
The third session was held at 2:00 p. m., 
Friday, June 27, President Bailey presiding. 
PRESIDENT BattEy: We will take up the 
program where we left off last Tuesday. 
I will ask the Secretary to call the roll. 


Michigan 


Mrs. FRANKHAUSER: Michigan, compris- 
ing two peninsulas and a vast area of sur- 
face, makes a unique and difficult state to 
render an equitable state library service. 
Every effort is put forth to bring the people 
of the most remote sections in close con- 
tact with the State Library. To do this 
means the preparation of a vast amount of 
publicity material, personal visits to these 
sections and the display of library exhibits. 
During the past year letters were sent to 
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4,000 rural school teachers, sixteen exhibits 
were held at county and state fairs, P.T. A, 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Farm- 
ers’ Week, and similar meetings. While the 
service of the State Library is advertised 
in these exhibits, the major emphasis js 
placed on county library promotion. 

As the county library is the objective of 
all state library extension programs, Michi- 
gan takes pride in reporting the establish- 
ment of a new county library during the 
past year—that of Jackson County, making 
the sixth county library in the state. 

Campaigns for other county libraries are 
in progress, in which the State Library is 
taking an active part. In the field of pub- 
lic library promotion four long established 
public libraries have been completely reor- 
ganized, and six new libraries have been 
established. 

Among the outstanding accomplishments 
of the State Library is the complete reor- 
ganization of the library at the Michigan 
State Prison. In this connection can be 
added the satisfying report that all book 
selection for the prison has been given to 
the State Library by the prison authorities. 
This fact can be strengthened by the state- 
ment that the State Library will supervise 
the selection of books to be provided by the 
$5,000 fund, to be released July 1, by the 
Administrative Board. 

A revision of the Preferred list of books 
for district schools has been made the past 
year. From this list the schools are re- 
quired by law to purchase library books 
with penal fine money. 

Progress can be reported in all our activi- 
ties, which include the law library, the gen- 
eral loan and reference library and the ex- 
tension division. Like other libraries our 
circulation grows apace. The opportunities 
of service are only limited by our capacity 
to appreciate our possibilities and our abil- 
ity to secure the necessary funds to carry 
out our program of further development. 


North Carolina 


A letter from Carrie L. Broughton, state 
librarian, advised that there was nothing of 
importance to report except that they had 
had appropriations cut. 
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Ohio 

The Secretary read the report of George 
Elliott McCormick, state librarian as fol- 
lows: 

Restoration of the Ohio State Library by 
Governor Myers Y. Cooper in January, 
1929, was the signal for general reorganiza- 
tion. Activity of the Library had been sus- 
pended for eighteen months in 1927-28, 
when the library appropriation was vetoed 
by a former governor. 

The Library was organized in five divi- 
sions and further subdivided into depart- 
ments within each division. Immediate 
operation was started by the organization 
of the administrative division. For the past 
year this division’s work has been largely 
the organization of other departments, their 
supervision and coordination. Surveys were 
made to establish facts so that a basis might 
be obtained for working out a program. 

One of these surveys made at the travel- 
ing library revealed the fact that only 30,000 
out of 119,000 books were usable. The re- 
maining were obsolete or worn out. It was 
discovered that no new books had been pur- 
chased or any books cleaned or repaired 
since 1924. With the whole state to be cov- 
ered and an insufficient appropriation to 
start with, the problem looked almost un- 
solvable. However, new methods and new 
equipment were introduced which cut the 
keeping of records and other routine duties 
in half. This permitted a reduction of the 
staff and an increase in the amount of work 
done. 

The main division was organized March, 
1929, to include the state circulation depart- 
ment, reference department, city circulation 
department, and the U. S. document de- 
partment. 

The state circulation department, in spite 
of an increase of 233 per cent in circulation, 
gives twenty-four hour service. 

A new system has been developed which 
practically eliminates the lost books problem. 
Magazines unbound since 1924 have been 
made accessible for circulation. Monthly 
lists of book purchases are now being placed 
in book packages. This is keeping the 
patrons familiar with recent material. A 
new registration was started in August, 
1929, for the first time in ten years. 

The reference department has done an 
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unusual amount of research work, both by 
personal service and through correspond- 
ence. Requests come from all parts of the 
country. 


A new charging system has been installed 
in the city circulation department. Chang- 
ing the charging desk has resulted in giving 
better service in supervision of the reading 
room. This department also acts as readers’ 
adviser. 


The work of the accession division is so 
bound up with the development of other 
departments of the Library that a report of 
specific progress there is difficult. How- 
ever, this division accessioned and cata- 
loged 4,600 books. Of these 1,549 were 
added to the main division and 3,051 were 
added to the extension division. 


All of the shelves were gone over and 
obsolete books removed to another part of 
the library. All books needing repairing 
and binding were removed and sent to the 
bindery. 

The legislative reference division started 
drafting bills for members of the General 
Assembly on January 1. A total of 412 
bills were drafted, or approximately 60 per 
cent of the total introduced in the General 
Assembly. A total of 1,500 pamphlets has 
been added to the special collection in the 
legislative reference division. Among the 
most important compilations which have 
been prepared by this division are: 


A legislative history of the Ohio State 
Library 

An analysis of the receipts and expenditures 
of Ohio cities, 1926, 1927 and 1928 

The laws of Ohio relative to pardon, pro- 
bation and parole 

An annotated edition of the Ohio constitu- 
tion (the first the state ever has published) 

A digest of the laws of Ohio pertaining to 
the ex-service men of all wars 

The election laws of Ohio, 1930 

A check-list of Ohio documents for 1929 
(same for the first quarter of 1930) 


This division has also collected all the 
Ohio state documents and has arranged 
and indexed them. The collection is kept 
in a separate room known as the Ohio 
room. The distribution of publications by 
the state has been started. A check-list is 
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being published quarterly to aid in this dis- 
tribution. 

The extension division, which includes 
the organizing department, traveling library 
department, home study department, the 
publicity section and the survey section, has 
made very satisfactory progress despite the 
lack of. sufficient appropriation to carry on 
the work properly. 


The Library has had only one library 
organizer in the field and she has been very 
active in meeting library boards, tax levying 
boards, starting new libraries, putting over 
book drives to start new libraries, assisting 
with new building problems or remodeling 
old ones. District library meetings have 
been inaugurated and carried through quite 
successfully. We believe that interest in the 
library movement is reviving in Ohio, and 
with increased appropriations next year we 
will be able to organize a great number of 
county libraries. 

The traveling library department, with its 
up-to-date equipment and trained personnel, 
stands ready to give forty-eight hour serv- 
ice to any part of the state. Many improve- 
ments have been made in this department, 
notably cleaning and repairing of all books. 

Approximately 98 per cent of the books 
have been cleaned and 96 per cent repaired. 
New shipping boxes have been purchased. 
A charging system is sent with each library, 
which is very simple to operate and gives 
the librarian full control of the books 
charged to her. It also gives the State 
Library an accurate record of the circula- 
tion of each book. 

The old book card has been abandoned 
and in its place a metal plate is embossed 
with the classification, title and author. This 
plate is used to make up the book cards 
and goes out with all books. All typing of 
book lists has been eliminated. 

The home study department was organ- 
ized with the idea of giving the rural people 
in the state, who have no library facilities, 
a chance to study or read the subject in 
which they are most interested. One course 
has been started in parental education. 
These books are sent out in packets. In- 
dividuals and study groups may borrow 
them for three months. It is intended to 
add many other courses to this department 
as soon as funds are available. 


It was necessary to develop an unusual 
program of publicity because the library 
had been closed. Through this publicity 
program the library service has reached 
more people than ever before and this is 
attested by the increased circulation and 
demand in all divisions. 

Publicity, of course includes the press 
and talks on state library services before 
parent-teacher associations, Ohio women’s 
clubs, granges, farm bureaus, and various 
other organizations, as well as by radio 
over WLW. Special news stories have 
been sent to the local paper whenever and 
wherever traveling libraries stations were 
inaugurated. 

Field workers average three talks a week. 
Special lists of books have been prepared 
by this section and are distributed. 

The survey section has been making a 
state-wide survey to determine library con- 
ditions. The object of the survey is to de- 
termine conditions and the best way of 
meeting library needs. 

A new division of the State Library 
known as the Martha Kinney Cooper 
Ohioana Collection was developed in the 
later part of 1929. The collection is housed 
in the Governor’s mansion but is open to 
the public at all times. The Ohioana con- 
sists of outstanding books of Ohio writers 
and descriptive books about Ohio. This 
collection has been established without 
state funds or appropriation. Two hundred 
and seventy-five books are on the shelves 
to date. A file of one thousand Ohio writers 
and their books is also in the Ohioana. 


Pennsylvania 
Legislative Reference Bureau 
Secretary Watts: I shall report for the 
Legislative Reference Bureau. There has just 
been the ordinary routine work, except that 
the Bureau has cooperated with the West 
Publishing Company in bringing out Purdon’s 
Digest of Pennsylvania Statutes. 
State Library and Museum 
Mr. Frederic A. Godcharles, director, had 
to leave, so he asked the Secretary to report 
that they will soon move into a new building. 


Rhode Island 
Mr. BricHAM: This year we have plans 


for a new stack in the central portion of the 
building which will be completed next year. 
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South Carolina 


Mrs. Moopy: In 1929 an Act was passed 
by the General Assembly of South Carolina 
creating a State Public Library Association. 
The reason they called it an “association” 
was because the Governor was so opposed 
to commission form of government that he 
was prone to veto everything that was 
called a commission. There was no appro- 
priation made for it, however. 

Through a grant from the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, supplemented by private sub- 
scriptions, a field worker has been em- 
ployed who is beginning the work of pro- 
moting the establishment of public libraries 
throughout the state. 

We feel that that is a big step forward 
for South Carolina. 


Tennessee 


Mrs. John Trotwood Moore sent the fol- 
lowing report which was read: 

The Tennessee State Library is a part of 
the division of history and functions under 
the state department of education. For the 
past several years the Library specialized 
in the collection of Tennesseana, southern 
literature and history, and all available ma- 
terial relating to Jackson, Polk and John- 
son. During the past year satisfactory 
progress has been made in the addition of 
rare material on these subjects as well as 
in the political, economic and social history 
of the southern states. The Tennessee His- 
torical Society has been taken over by the 
state, thereby adding a rich collection of 
early manuscripts and newspaper files. A 
portion of the archives has been removed 
to the new Memorial Building where they 
are being assembled, classified and made 
available to researchers. The State Library 
is also being reorganized and cataloged. 
The oldest and part of the rarest section is 
that of the law library. 


Texas 


Fannie M. Wilcox was unable to be pres- 
ent, but sent the following report: 

The two outstanding features of the work 
of the Texas Library and Historical Com- 
mission, State Library, for the year are the 
work in county library organization and 


the improvement in the care of the state 
archives. 
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Since library organization work in Texas, 
with an organizer in charge, is little more 
than two years old, this Library feels de- 
cidedly gratified at having established seven 
county libraries within this time, bringing 
the total up to fourteen. Three of these 
libraries were established this year, all hav- 
ing begun operation February 1, 1930. Two 
of the libraries, McLennan County Public 
Library and Deaf Smith County Library 
were provided for by the Commissioners’ 
Court upon a petition of the majority of 
voters of these counties, and the Commis- 
sioners’ Court of the third, Jefferson 
County Library, contracted with the Tyrrell 
Public Library, Beaumont, for county serv- 
ice. A fourth county, Collingsworth, has 
very recently made an appropriation which 
will provide a county library in January, 
1931. 

Active interest in libraries is growing 
throughout the state. The library organizer 
has visited thirty counties, explaining and 
presenting the county library idea, and has 
received inquiries from sixty other counties. 
In five counties, active work toward county 
libraries is being carried on and the pros- 
pects are very good for some of these to 
organize by January next. The work being 
carried on is a good beginning and Texas 
librarians are looking forward to the time 
when each of the 254 counties will have 
county library service. 

Particular attention has been given this 
year to the care of the archives department 
for, like many other libraries, the Texas 
State Library is crowded to the limit, and 
the archives department has suffered. When 
the decision was made that more room must 
be had here, it seemed hopeless, but plans 
worked out so that a small reading room 
was added and metal lie-flat cabinets were 
provided to care for the maps, muster rolls, 
and other large documents, and metal ver- 
tical files for manuscript material that nec- 
essarily had been kept in packages on the 
shelves. As lack of space prevented placing 
enough metal files to care for all manuscript 
documents, nearleather crushed envelopes 
were provided for the remainder. These 
were labeled and placed on the shelves. 
Much of the contents of the archives— 
books, newspapers and manuscripts — was 
rearranged making it more convenient and 
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roomy. With a new desk for the archivist 
the arrangement was completed with very 
satisfactory results. 


Virginia 

Mr. Hatt: The Virginia State Library 
has about 230,000 volumes, 1,500,000 manu- 
scripts, 10,000 maps, and various smaller 
collections. It has charge of library exten- 
sion work in Virginia, the archives of the 
state, and the publication of matter relating 
to these subjects as well as works of his- 
torical and bibliographical interest. It is 
essentially a reference library, devoted pri- 
marily to preservation and research. 


The Library has far outgrown its present 
quarters and a new building is an absolute 
necessity. For a number of years we have 
been working toward this end and there is 
now hope for such provision in the near 
future. The new governor, a scholar him- 
self, has expressed much interest in library 
development and the formulation of the 
budget and the general financial policy of 
the state government is under his direction. 
The preceding governor was instrumental 
in providing for a thorough fire-proofing of 
the library and the 1930 legislature appro- 
priated funds for the purchase of an adjoin- 
ing property which has long constituted a 
menace and fire hazard. It is expected that 
the building on this lot will shortly be 
razed. 

A notable feature of the work of the 
library is the copying of local records by 
photostat. Under the law, local official 
records through the year 1800 are subject 
to delivery to the State Library upon ap- 
plication to the State Librarian. The most 
useful and important records are chosen 
first to be photostated. The originals are 
then returned unless their retention is au- 
thorized by the court having jurisdiction. 
Photostat copies are made for both the 
State Library and the locality and bound 
into volumes. We now have two photostat 
machines in constant operation. These 
classes of records embrace will books, deed 
books, order books, marriage bonds, etc. 
As fires, wars, official neglect, poor equip- 
ment, etc., have exacted a heavy toll from 
our local records in the past, we hope by 
this work ultimately to prevent such loss 
of records as well as to provide a central 
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repository for originals or copies of local 
archives. The photostat machines are also 
used to copy church records, maps and 
various other manuscript and printed mate- 
rial of which we lack the originals. Some 
commercial work is done, principally for 
other departments of the state government, 

As in previous years, the patriotic socie- 
ties of the state have aided our manuscripts 
collection by furnishing money with which 
to pay for the expensive restoration by the 
silk gauze process of valuable, dilapidated 
manuscript books. 


Our 1930 legislature adopted a resolu- 
tion, sponsored by the State Library, re- 
questing persons having literary material 
of value to Virginia to give first considera- 
tion, in any disposition of such property, to 
the State Library or other libraries in the 
state equipped to preserve such matter in 
safety. Copies of this resolution are being 
sent out in all correspondence and other- 
wise, and we hope thereby to increase a 
Virginia library consciousness among our 
people and arrest the great outflow of our 
literary material. 

Although legislation to require approved 
inks, papers and typewriter ribbons for 
official records was defeated in the last 
legislature, much progress has nevertheless 
been made. The Virginia State Bar Asso- 
ciation has cooperated in this project, lend- 
ing its influence with judges, lawyers and 
clerks of courts; and our division of pur- 
chase and printing, which now handles 
both the printing and general distribution 
of state publications as well as the pur- 
chase of supplies, is alert to the need of 
suitable materials throughout the state. 

During the six years that our library ex- 
tension division has been in existence, the 
number of public libraries in Virginia has 
increased one-third. Substantial or funda- 
mental help in the organization of these 
new libraries, as well as in the reorgan- 
ization of many old ones, has been given 
in nearly all cases. County library estab- 
lishments to serve the great rural areas of 
Virginia have, however, been disappoint- 
ing. Much educational work yet remains 
to be done if the necessity for libraries and 
for their adequate support is to be realized 
by our rural population who are strongly 
opposed to increased taxation for any pur- 
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pose and have been confirmed in this atti- 
tude by political leaders. Our several at- 
tempts to secure state aid for county li- 
brary promotion have been defeated in the 
legislature. We did secure this year a law 
permitting the diversion of school library 
funds in counties to county libraries which 
would operate such school libraries as 
branches. Meanwhile the extension divi- 
sion is doing much work in local library 
promotion, giving help by personal visits 
and correspondence and furnishing travel- 
ing libraries to communities and schools 
with inadequate book facilities. These 
traveling libraries are in addition to special 
books lent from the general library on re- 
quest throughout the state. 

Our publication activities include the issue 
of volume 3 of Official letters to the governors 
of the state of Virginia; two numbers of our 
bulletin, Proceedings of the committees of 
safety of Caroline and Southampton counties, 
Virginia, 1774-1776, and Check-list of Virginia 
state publications, 1928; four numbers of a 
quarterly journal, Virginia Libraries, devoted 
to library matters and library promotion in 
the state; and one issue, Statistics of Virginia 
Libraries, 1927-28. Volume 4 of Executive 
journals of the council of colonial Virginia has 
been prepared and will soon be off the press. 

Mr. BricHam (Rhode Island): May I at 
this time have a moment to introduce a 
former state librarian of Virginia, who 
fortunately happens to be present at this 
meeting. This gentleman left his home 
state several years ago and settled in this 
charming city, and is our guest this after- 
noon. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. 
John P. Kennedy, the former state libra- 
rian of Virginia. 

Mr. Kennepvy: I regret that I never 
came before you in your official capacity. 
As a librarian, unfortunately, I was not a 
success. I had to go into some other line 
of business, but during my stay in Wash- 
ington in the Library of Congress and also 
as State Librarian of Virginia, I assure you 
that I had the best hours of my life. 

PresipeNtT Battey: We are very glad to 
have you with us this afternoon. 


Rhode Island 


Mr. BricHam: I have just received word 


that the archives department has been rec- 
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ognized and on that account that the Sec- 
retary of State has appointed one of my 
assistants as the director of that depart- 
ment. 
Library of Congress 

The Secretary read a report from Dena 
M. Kingsley, Division of Documents: 

With reference to the acquisition of state 
publications by the division of documents 
of the Library of Congress, considerable 
progress has been made during the year, 
and several important events seem well 
worth mentioning: 


On April 19, 1929, Governor Cooper ap- 
proved an act of the Eighty-eighth General 
Assembly of Ohio, effective July 22, 1929, 
authorizing the Secretary of State of Ohio 
to forward to the document division of the 
Library of Congress, two copies of all re- 
ports of elective and appointive state offi- 
cers, two copies of all journals and all other 
publications forwarded to him by the de- 
partment of finance; also seven copies of 
Ohio laws in bound form, and seven copies 
of all appropriation acts issued in separate 
form. Every department, commission, 
board, officer, or other administrative 
agency of the state, whose publications are 
not distributed through the Secretary of 
State’s office, is required to forward direct 
to the division of documents two copies of 
each report, pamphlet, or other publication 
issued by such department, commission, 
board, or other administrative agency. The 
bill was prepared by Mr. C. B. Galbreath, 
secretary of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society, Columbus, and at his 
suggestion was introduced in the General 
Assembly and supported by Hon. W. H. 
Van Fossen. It is sincerely hoped that 
other states will follow the example of 
Ohio in providing by law for a similar dis- 
tribution of their state publications to the 
Library of Congress. It is particularly 
desirable in the case of states which at 
present have no well functioning system of 
central distribution of documents. 

We are fortunate in the fact that we con- 
tinue to receive splendid cooperation from 
the majority of the states through the me- 
dium of their state librarians. California, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois and Indiana 
we number among the faithful. Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
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sippi and Nevada also send us their publi- 
cations regularly. The state of New Jersey, 
due to Mr. Dullard’s and Mr. Bacon’s kind- 
ness, makes a point of seeing that we are 
supplied with the reports of their special 
commissions that might otherwise escape 
our attention. Due to the kindness of Mr. 
Forbes, superintendent of the document 
room at the Albany State Capitol, we have 
been receiving the separate copies of New 
York legislative documents in the num- 
bered series very promptly. These publi- 
cations are not easily obtained in advance 
of the bound collected set supplied us 
yearly by the State Library, and we appre- 
ciate Mr. Forbes’ kindness very much. 
Mr. John C. Dight, director of the state 
bureau of publications of Pennsylvania, 
which handles all printing, publishing and 
distribution of books, documents, maps, 
etc., for the departments of the common- 
wealth, began in November, 1928, sending 
currently as issued, copies of all the offi- 
cial publications of Pennsylvania to the 
division of documents. Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and Texas continue to send 
us their publications promptly and _ will- 
ingly. The state of Virginia, due to a re- 
cent reorganization plan of state govern- 
ment, has made some changes and im- 
provements in its system of distribution. 
Mr. Davis Bottom in his capacity as assis- 
tant in charge of the printing section of the 
state division of purchase and printing con- 
tinues to send us copies of Virginia publi- 
cations, including the advance: sheets of 
journals, bills, etc., as introduced in the 
General Assembly. Many other states have 
shown a very friendly interest in supplying 
us with their publications. 

We feel very grateful to all the members 
of the National Association of State Libra- 
ries for their many courtesies to us in the 
past, and hope for a continuance of their 
favor. 

PRESIDENT BatLey: We have also a report 
from Mrs. Russell William Magna, librarian 
general of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


Library of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
This library founded, 1896, primarily to 
verify genealogical and historical data, is a 
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highly specialized library of more than ordi- 
nary distinction, having only histories, gene- 
alogies and biographies. 

Created by vote of the D. A. R. Continental 
Congress in 1896, the volumes then numbered 
126. Today the present library boasts of over 
18,000. 

It forms the keynote of progress and 
growth of the D. A. R. as well as supplying 
data for many other organizations of like 
character. 

It maintains a working force of capable, 
trained women who have had much to do 
with its up-building. 

It provides historical and genealogical 
data, and is at the service of all desiring 
such assistance. 

It is closely allied with the office of the 
Registrar General. 

It works with, and benefits by, the com- 
mittees on genealogical research, and his- 
torical and literary reciprocity. 

It contains town, county and state his- 
tories; military records of the Revolution; 
Bible, church and cemetery records and 
family histories or genealogies. In fact 
any book of the above type which will 
assist those who come to the Library for 
help. 

It does not use any other type of books, 
such as fiction, poetry, etc. 

It has a remarkable collection of book- 
plates. 


Wyoming 


Mrs. AUSHERMAN: The 1929 legislature 
made a special appropriation for the mak- 
ing up of a printed catalog of the books of 
the general library. This catalog, when 
completed, is to be sent to the various 
county libraries, state institutions and of- 
fices, and other state libraries. 

I also have to report a substantial in- 
crease in my own salary, for which I did 
not ask. 


Oregon 


Miss Brarr: I don’t want to report any- 
thing specially, but I would refer you to 
the current number of Library Journal in 
which there is a map of the work that is 
being done in Oregon. 


PRESIDENT BAILEY: We will now listen to 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT* 


Reviewing the work of the Association 
for the past year, one of the first things 
accomplished after the last meeting was 
the binding of the existing numbers of the 
Proceedings and addresses which formed the 
file of the Secretariat in three volumes: 


Vol. 1—Nos. 5 to 9, 1902-1906 
“ 2— “ i “ 14, 1908-1911 
“ 3— “ 17 * 31, 1914-1928. 


There had been no file of Proceedings 
for this purpose when the present Secre- 
tary came into office, and the convenience 
and permanence of such a record is surely 
a joy. 

Unfortunately, we were unable to com- 
plete the file, and the following numbers 
are still lacking: 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1898-1901 
No. 10, 1907 


Nos. 15, 16, 1912-1913, apparently 
never published. 


The Association is now on a self-sup- 
porting basis, the typing and multigraphing 
of the notices has been done by a commer- 
cial house, and only someone who has gone 
through the experience, can understand the 
relief to order things done and pay for them, 
in preference to asking a favor or seeking 
volunteer help. 


We are able to report several new mem- 
bers. The Ohio State Library having been 
restored, Mr. McCormick, who attended 
the meeting in Washington last year, im- 
mediately became a member. We also 
welcomed at the same time the Illinois 
Department of Archives, Miss Margaret 
C. Norton, state archivist. This gives the 
state of Illinois the enviable record of 
four members from that one state. That 
is surely support and cooperation! 


We were agreeably surprised to receive 
into Associate Membership the Librarian 
General of the National Society of the 
D. A. R.’s, which library is in close con- 
tact with the genealogical departments of 
all state libraries. 


Oregon was formerly a member of the 
Association, and in June the new librarian 
forwarded vouchers to be executed for 
membership. When the check is received 
it will bring the state back on our roll. 


*Complete. 


We have had one resignation during the 
year, that of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. However, we still retain two 
members in that state: the Historical So- 
ciety and the State Library. 


We have thirty-six regular members rep- 
resenting thirty different states as: 


Illinois has 4 members 
Maryland = 2 e 
Pennsylvania “ 2 ” 
Wisconsin i 2 ” 

The total membership is as follows: 
Honorary 4 
Regular 36 (with Oregon 37) 
Associate 6 


Individual 5 


Total—51 (with Oregon 52) 
There are eighteen states unrepresented, 
but as the Membership Committee will re- 
port on its activities later, possibly it has 
been able to reduce this number. 


There were so many requests for lists of 
the membership during the year that the 
Secretary was forced to have the list 
printed, and a copy for each of you is 
available. 

The Constitution had not been printed 
since it was included in the Yearbook for 
1915, and as it had been variously amended, 
it seemed expedient to issue a revised edi- 
tion of it. Copies of this likewise are avail- 
able. In preparing the copy for the printer, 
a discrepancy in section seven and section 
nine was discovered; therefore, each mem- 
ber has been advised one month prior to 
this meeting as to the proposed change to 
be made in said Constitution, and it is 
hoped that the proposed amendment will 
be taken up and adopted at the proper time. 

Another item that should be called to 
the attention of the members is, that in 
collecting the dues of the Association, the 
majority of the states require the execution 
of vouchers before a notary public, prior 
to making payment. This, in the past, 
owing to the lack of funds, necessitated 
the seeking of some friend who might be a 
notary public and asking him to perform 
the service gratis which was the cause of 
embarrassment to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Fortunately, this year, we have been able 
to issue a check in the amount of $5.00 to 
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the notary in part payment of said service, and will be in a position to pay for it item 
which removed the stigma of asking char- by item. 

ity, so that in the future the incumbent in Respectfully submitted, 

office will be saved this distasteful task Irma A. Watts, Secretary, 
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Receipts 
Balance forward after audit at Washington, May 20, 1929. eeeeeeeneeeeeeees $256.24 
Regular members’ dues collected for 1929 50.00 
Associate members’ dues collected for 1929 7.00 $313.24 
Hep@iyidiennl Gases collected fer 29G0 nn ncaa 15.00 
Associate dues collected for 1930 .. 42.00 
Regular Institutional membership dues for 1930. 350.00 
Sale of copy of Proceedings to University of Iowa 2.00 
I a ci peinaemaents 2.00 
$411.00 
$724.24 
Expenditures 
1929 
May 24 Telegrams from Washington meeting 2 $ 1.76 
June 24 E. Grace Crownshield for typing ProceedingS...........-.-------------------0------0 15.00 
June 27. ~— Universal Syndicate for binding 4.50 
July 3 Linwood W. Wambaugh, printing letter heads............................. ae 12.25 
July 3 2 EES SS iy See eases 60 
Sept. 10 A. L. A. for printing Proceedings 115.00 
Sept. 11 Postmaster, for stamps 2.50 
Sept. 18 Louis Irwin, mimeographing Committee letters 3.75 
Sept. 19 A. L. A. make-up of Proceedings 40.00 
Oct. 3 Linwood W. Wambaugh, reply post-cards....2.......-.-.-:...-cec-eeeeeseeeeeeeees 4.25 
Oct. 21 A. L. A. reprint of Committee page... dos 2.00 
1930 
Jan. 2 Linwood W. Wambaugh, printing bills... 2.25 
Jan. 24 Josiah W. Kline, notary fees... 5.00 
Feb. 21 Postmaster, Harrisburg, stamps... 3.00 
Mar. 11 Louis Irwin, multigraphing program 5.65 
Mar. 20 A. L. A. affiliation dues.............. 1.10 
May 5 I i selcaaline 50.00 
May 5 Linwood W. Wambaugh, printing list of venscneinbaaneal be siacbesesteatannichias 10.00 
May 5 Postmaster, Harrisburg, stamps. ————___________... 1.00 
May 13 Sara R. Butler, typing, etc., during the year 5.00 
May 22 Postmaster, Harrisburg, stamps. 0 ees 2.00 
May 22 Louis A. Irwin, multigraphing and addressing envelopes.............-...-+: 9.40 
June 11 Linwood W. Wambaugh, printing programs and Constitution.......... 24.25 
Re cee $320.26 
NS EEE eee OE $403.98 
Dues unpaid ......... alae tteicahciaisia $ 20.00 
Oe ee Ae $303.98 
Certsicate of deposit maturing Jume 21 nnn cases eeeennse ene - 100.00 
$403.98 


Respectfully submitted, 
Irma A. Watts, Treasurer. 


* Complete. 
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Mr. Brigham (Rhode Island): On behalf 
of the Auditing Committee I desire to report 
that the accounts have been examined and 
found to be correct as stated. 

Secretary Watts: I want also to state 
that we have a letter of greeting from Mrs. 
Henry James Carr, who is an honorary mem- 
ber of this Association. Her husband having 
died, she did not feel she could undertake the 
trip. 

We also have a letter from Mr. Con P. 
Cronin of Arizona, who has been very ill and 
therefore unable to attend, but he has sent his 
greetings. 

PRESIDENT BatLey: Would you care to 
send any messages of greeting to Mrs. Carr 
and Mr. Cronin? 


Mr. SMALL: I move that the Secretary be 
instructed to write letters of greeting to Mrs. 
Carr and Mr. Cronin. 

The motion carried. 

PresIpENT Bartey: Are there any further 
reports? There appearing to be none, I will 
now ask you what do you wish to do with 
these reports? 


Mr. Smati: I move that these reports be 
accepted and placed on file. 
The motion carried. 


PRESIDENT Bartey: We have finished Tues- 
day’s program. We will now take up the 
program for this afternoon. The first paper 
is by Fannie M. Wilcox of the Texas State 
Library. 


THE TEXAS STATE AUTHOR COLLECTION* 
By Fannie M. Witcox, Texas State Library 


The Texas author collection of the Texas 
State Library was started with the beginning 
of the library, but has always been hampered 
by limited book funds, assistants and housing 
space. The ultimate aim is to collect and 
preserve all material by Texas authors. This 
collection contains much valuable material and 
some that is worthless except as Texas author 
items. 

The method of determining who is to be 
classed as a Texas author is often puzzling. 
It is impossible to have a hard and fast rule, 
but certain points are observed. Native born 
persons living in the state, or those living here 
until they reach maturity, and persons from 
other states or countries who have resided in 
Texas for several years and were citizens of 
the state at the time their works were pub- 
lished, are classed as Texas authors. The 
question of conflict of state authorship enters 
in here as many authors claimed by one state 
are doubtless claimed by others. Take Dr. 
Herbert Eugene Bolton. He is claimed as a 
Texas author for he was professor of Ameri- 
can history in the University of Texas for 
nine years and has written much on this state; 
but doubtless he is now claimed by California, 
where he holds a similar position. Texas 
claims Asa K. Christian, a native son and 
writer on Texas history subjects; neverthe- 
less, he is probably claimed by Oklahoma, 


* Complete. 


where he now resides. There are doubtless 
many such cases in every state. 

It is difficult to say how many Texas authors 
are represented in the Texas collection, but 
800 is a conservative estimate, and there are 
more than 1,500 books and pamphlets alone 
aside from manuscript material. The library 
has a good collection of newspapers and maga- 
zines, some of them dating back before 1835. 
Among the early editors represented were such 
men as Francis Moore, Jr., Gale Borden, 
nationally famous as the manufacturer of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand condensed milk, J. W. 
Crozer and others. 

The Texas author collection is mainly kept 
in the archives department which houses the 
rare books and constitutes a part of the Texas 
collection. These books are under the super- 
vision of the archivist, are consulted in this 
room and are not circulated except in cases of 
duplicate books which are not rare or difficult 
to replace. In addition to the books in the 
archives some of the Texas author books are 
shelved with the general collection. The rea- 
son for this is that when cataloging was begun 
in the library only those books by Texas au- 
thors bearing on Texas were put in this col- 
lection. All other works by Texas authors 
were classified with their respective subjects 
and put in the general collection. This di- 
vision is not entirely satisfactory as many rare 
books that should be in the archives depart- 
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ment are scattered throughout the library. 
The present plan is to have all these books 
brought together in the archives department as 
soon as the cataloging staff can arrange to do 
this. All books bearing in any way on Texas 
are marked with a capital T before the class 
number, which automatically throws all Texas 
author books on Texas in this collection. All 
books by Texas authors, whether in the Texas 
collection or general library, have Texas au- 
thor cards, which are filed alphabetically by 
author in the Texas author file, making it a 
simple matter to locate the books by any or all 
Texas authors. These author cards are traced 
on the main entry in the same way in which 
added entries are traced. 


Texans look upon the history and develop- 
ment of their state as something unique in the 
annals of the United States. This state was 
first claimed by France, next by Spain, then 
was a part of Mexico, later was an independ- 
ent republic and finally became a state in the 
Union. Among the early settlers of Texas 
were many highly educated men who were vi- 
tally interested in governmental affairs, par- 
ticularly as the union with Mexico was very 
irksome to their Anglo-American spirit. Nat- 
urally the first Texas authors wrote mostly on 
political subjects. The first book published in 
Texas was Translation of laws, orders and 
contract on colonization from January, 1821, 
up to the present time, by Stephen F. Austin, 
printed by Godwin B. Cotton, Nov. 1829, at 
San Felipe de Austin, Texas, only eight years 
after the establishment of the first American 
colony in Texas. The State Library does not 
have a copy of this, but has much of the early 
writings such as the first scientific treatise 
published in this state, An account of the yel- 
low fever ... in the city of Galveston, Re- 
public of Texas, 1839, by Dr. Ashbel Smith, 
surgeon general of the Texan Army and min- 
ister to France, published at Galveston in 
1840; George W. Bonnell’s Topographical de- 
scription of Texas ... with an account of the 
Indian tribes, published at Austin the same 
year; Letters relating to the history of annex- 
ation, by Anson Jones, fourth and last presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas; the state pa- 
pers of the republic and the early state, which 
represent many authors. 

As is characteristic with pioneer countries, 
Texas did not develop a literature in the re- 


stricted sense of poetry, romance and essays 
until later. The Papers of M. B. Lamar, 
second president of the Republic of Texas, 
owned by the State Library, contain many 
sketches and short stories by Lewis M. H., 
Washington. Among early literary produc- 
tions are Lamar’s own book of poems, Verse 
memorial, containing some really beautiful 
poems, and Hugh Kerr’s Poétical description 
of Texas, an interesting narrative of events in 
this state. A little later came writers such as 
A. W. Arrington, Jeremiah Clemens, Amelia 
Barr, Mollie E. Moore, W. L. Chittendon, 
Andy Adams, O. Henry, Charles E. Siringo, 
Mary E. Moore Davis, and on down to the 
present day writers, among whom are out- 
standing poets such as Milton Ross Greer, 
Grace Noll Crowell, Karle Wilson Baker, 
Margaret B. Houston, and J. R. Sjolander, 
and fiction writers such as Barry Benefield, 
Ruth Cross, Dorothy Scarborough, and the 
latest to gain recognition, Donald Joseph, 
whose October’s child won favorable comment. 

Magazines, publications of societies and 
other periodicals have many contributors who 
devote themselves to this type of writing alone. 
Such publications as the Southwestern Histori- 
cal Quarterly; Southwestern Political and So- 
cial Science Quarterly; Texas Review; Texas 
Monthly; Texas Law Review; Book of the 
Year, published by the Poetry Society of 
Texas; publications of Texas Folklore Soci- 
ety—all represent numerous Texas authors 
and are classed in the Texas author collection. 

It is well for those who are beginning a 
state author collection to remember that books, 
particularly those of more or less local in- 
terest, quickly go out of print and in a few 
years double and treble in price and are often 
impossible to obtain. The Texas State Li- 
brary is now buying at least two copies of all 
worth while Texas authors’ books for this 
collection. 

PRESIDENT BatLey: Miss Margaret C. Nor- 
ton, superintendent, Archives Division, of the 
State Library at Springfield, Illinois, will pre- 
sent her paper on THE ARCHIVES AND THE 
STATE LIBRARY. 

Miss Norton: Some of the things which I 
may say here may seem a little absurd to tell 
to state librarians, but as they include my 
point of view of the matter, I have included 
them just the same. 
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THE ARCHIVES DEPARTMENT AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNIT IN GOVERNMENT* 


By Marcaret C. Norton, Superintendent of Archives, Illinois State Library 


For the past thirty years there has been 
organized and sustained agitation for the cre- 
ation of departments to preserve the impor- 
tant archives of the state and federal govern- 
ments in this country. The report presented 
you by your chairman of last year, Miss 
Georgia L. Osborne, my colleague from IIli- 
nois, shows that practically every state has 
legislated the necessary legal machinery for 
the care of its records. In ten states the 
archives work is delegated to the state library 
as in Connecticut and Illinois; in about ten 
states to some elective state officer, usually to 
the Secretary of State as in Massachusetts, or 
else is left to the various state departments ; 
in fourteen states there is a separate board or 
historical commission such as the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission; in practically all 
other states—Kansas, for instance—the state 
historical society has authority to accept the 
custody of state archives. Successful work is 
being done by the states in each field. Our 
federal government has done little along this 
line; ours is the only great country still with- 
out a national archives department. This lat- 
ter work has been held up for years by a 
squabble over the location and plans for the 
building in Washington. This difficulty has 
now been surmounted, I understand, and we 
may hope soon to see this important work 
develop satisfactorily. 

As state librarians we are concerned more 
particularly with the state archives situation. 
Here I must report that despite an ever grow- 
ing mass of constructive legislation there are 
in reality only about a dozen states in the 
whole country which are really giving sus- 
tained and systematic care to their official rec- 
ords. To say that this is due to inability to 
get adequate appropriations is to heg the ques- 
tion, for appropriations are being had for other 
state departments no more worth while. 

The explanation for this slow material prog- 
ress can be laid, I believe, directly to the popu- 
lar misunderstanding as to the real definition 
of the term archives. To most persons, in- 
cluding some archivists, the term archives still 
connotes merely musty, dirty files of loose pa- 
pers and decayed leather folios of little appar- 
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ent use, but vaguely believed to be of value 
because historians keep saying they are valu- 
able. The real function of an archivist, how- 
ever, is that of custodian of legal records of 
the state, the destruction of which records 
might seriously inconvenience the administra- 
tion of state business. Just as you and I keep 
current business papers in our desks, but lock 
in our safety deposit boxes our particularly 
valuable papers such as deeds, jewels or fam- 
ily papers of sentimental value, so does the 
state official keep his current business files in 
his own vaults, but deposits with the archivists 
for safekeeping his legally or historically im- 
portant papers. 

This belief that archives concern the histo- 
rian only—the fallacies of which I shall take 
up in detail in a moment—is due to the fact 
that historians gave the original impetus to the 
archives work of this country. About thirty 
or thirty-five years ago, European trained his- 
torians accustomed to documenting their writ- 
ings in the large European archives depart- 
ments, notably the Public Record Office in 
London and the Archive Nationale in Paris, 
were horrified to discover that the documents 
they wanted to use over here were either de- 
stroyed or had been hopelessly misplaced by 
indifferent officials who knew nothing and 
cared less about these historical manuscripts. 
In 1899, therefore, the American Historical 
Association created its Public Archives Com- 
mission which has probably been the most 
active single organization working for the cre- 
ation of archive departments ever since. A 
few years later the National Association of 
State Libraries took up the same discussion, 
feeling that the care of the manuscript re- 
sources of the state might well develop from 
its care of printed documents, just as it had 
often taken over bill drafting as an adjunct to 
its legislative reference work. Without in the 
least belittling the work of the historians’ 
Public Archives Commission, for I have the 
honor to be a member of that commission as 
well as of this committee of yours, I feel that 
perhaps the greatest contribution that the 
Archives Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries can make to the cause 
is to circulate propaganda for proper care of 
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archives as an administrative problem of state 
government instead of as a mere adjunct to 
the historical library field. The archivist should 
be a public official whose first interest is in 
business efficiency, and only secondarily should 
he be interested in history. If the public rec- 
ords are cared for in a way that preserves 
their proper provenance, the historian not only 
of today but also of tomorrow, will be as well 
served as the public official. 


That there has been such a reversal of pri- 
mary and secondary interests resulting in over- 
emphasis upon the historical side of archives 
work has resulted in certain erroneous con- 
ceptions found in actual practice. The first of 
these is the belief that the more valuable and 
interesting historical items must be preserved 
first of all even if we cannot do anything with 
the rest of the file. People want to see the old 
Colonial characters, the old witchcraft papers, 
the letters from Washington, the legislative 
bills presented by Lincoln, and the like, and 
we all get a thrill from the discovery of a new 
item of this sort in our collection. But all too 
often we yield to the temptation to remove 
these interesting items from their proper place 
in the files, and by our indifference to the rest 
of the file, at the best, break up its proper se- 
quence, and at the worst, encourage others to 
its possible destruction as valueless. Officials 
are interested in their records only as docu- 
ments subject to legal use, and they are justi- 
fied in their suspicion of historians or an- 
tiquarians who disturb their files. Local his- 
torical societies are sometimes insistent upon 
taking records from the county archives, and 
these archives perish or are scattered to the 
four corners of the country when later these 
societies are disbanded. Recently I made a 
private inquiry as to why a certain county 
clerk refused to reply to my letters, and found 
that a stamp collector had once got into his 
vaults and had mutilated a number of valuable 
papers, so he now refuses to let any outsider 
handle the county records under any pretext. 

Another misconception coming from too 
great emphasis upon history is the current be- 
lief that states of the Middle and Far West are 
too young to have enough official records of 
historical interest to justify the creation of a 
separate department. If that is to be the only 


basis for an archives department that is true. 
In Illinois, for example, we keep all our rec- 
ords from the Governor, Secretary of State 
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and General Assembly dated prior to 1861 in 
a small vault only about ten feet wide and fif- 
teen feet long. If the physical preservation of 
those records were our sole raison d’etre we 
might perhaps have better turned the work 
over to our State Historical Library. 


The greatest handicap, as I see it, to getting 
adequate support for archives work is the be- 
lief that archives work is just another funce- 
tion of the work of the state historical society. 
Legislators refuse appropriations because they 
cannot see why another historical department 
should be created when there is already one 
historical library; secretaries of historical so- 
cieties see in archives work an expensive addi- 
tion to the work of their already overburdened 
staff and budget; to them genealogical work 
and the collection of the private papers of 
famous native sons seem more popular and 
therefore more important. And all these peo- 
ple are right if the care of historical manu- 
scripts is the main thing we are after. I am 
not for a moment denying the importance of 
spending all the time and all the money we can 
for the preservation of historical documents, 
but I do maintain that an overemphasis on that 
type of work and an underemphasis upon the 
legalistic functions of an archives department 
retard both our primary and our secondary 
objectives. If local circumstances make it 
seem best to have the archives department 
under the jurisdiction of the historical society, 
there should be a distinct separation in admin- 
istrative detail between the department that 
takes care of historical manuscripts of a pri- 
vate nature, and the department that has 
charge of official archives. In Illinois we have 
made an extremely wide separation—the State 
Historical Library handles only private and 
printed source materials and is governed by a 
board appointed by the Governor; the archives 
division works exclusively with official records 
filed with it by other state officials, and forms, 
a part of the State Library which is adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of State as ex-officio 
state librarian. All publishing even of official 
papers, is carried on by the State Historical 
Library. In Iowa, on the other hand, the 
division of public archives is a part of the 
state historical, memorial and art department, 
but its offices and its staff are administered 
quite distinctly from the purely historical 
department. 


A few years ago the most popular argu- 
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ment we could give for the creation of an 
archives department was the need for proper 
care of official manuscripts of historical value ; 
of late years, however, there have been changes 
in government that affect the care of records 
and have shaken the elective state officer out 
of his old attitude of indifference or even hos- 
tility to archival work. 


The most striking feature of present day 
government is the increasing multiplicity and 
complexity of its functions. As a corollary to 
this, official records are being created in appal- 
ling quantities by all state departments. Most 
of these records, because of their legal value, 
must be preserved more or less indefinitely. 
The storage of such a mass of material in a 
manner that will protect it from premature 
destruction and keep it readily available when 
needed is becoming increasingly impracticable 
for most departments. You are probably all 
familiar with the resultant conditions. State 
house vaults are inadequate for the storage of 
records in current use. The offices themselves 
are cluttered with filing cases, often to such 
an extent that the floors threaten to give way 
from the excessive weight. Every nook and 
cranny in the basements and elsewhere in the 
state buildings are given over to storerooms, 
nearly always dark, dirty and unventilated; 
usually firetraps, totally unsuited for the stor- 
age of anything, let alone records of great 
value. Correspondence files only twenty years 
old recently transferred from one of these 
statehouse basement storerooms were found to 
be completely destroyed by mildew and roaches. 
New records are continually crowding the 
older and sometimes more valuable records 
into more and more inaccessible corners. Con- 
trary to public opinion, most state offices are 
undermanned with efficient workers, and the 
often long and difficult search for a given 
paper in this necessarily badly organized ma- 
terial consumes time that should be spent on 
routine work. 

The problem of caring for state archives 
did not become serious until the past decade 
or so. They were not numerous, and locating 
any given document did not involve a very 
difficult hunt. For instance, copies of all offi- 
cial letters written by our Illinois governors 
from 1818 to 1831 are to be found in one 
small volume of 132 pages. Even as late as 
the first decade of this century it is said that 
the Secretary of State used to be able to read 


all his morning’s mail in the half mile walk 
between the post office and his office. Today 
the State House has its own federal post office 
and nine truck loads of mail are collected and 
four delivered daily. In rush seasons this 
number is increased. 


When I said a while back that the state 
official who formerly resented the interference 
of the archivist now welcomes it, I exagger- 
ated. He does not consciously welcome it. He 
still asks me bluntly enough, “Hasn’t the Sec- 
retary of State enough to do without interfer- 
ing in my affairs?” What the state official is 
clamoring for is more room; more state office 
buildings with larger workrooms, but, above 
all, more and more space for his filing depart- 
ment. He feels the responsibility for the care 
of his records and has no thought of dele- 
gating it. Unless the archivist can forget 
more or less temporarily his personal enthu- 
siasm for history, and work for the building 
up of a real archives department functioning 
as an efficiency proposition in state adminis- 
tration he is neglecting both his duty as an 
historian and as a public official. Storage fa- 
cilities must be provided, and that soon, and if 
the archives department does not provide them, 
the various state departments will get what 
they think they want; more storerooms to clut- 
ter up with undigested files (and the trash 
that storerooms always accumulate), more file 
clerks, and more and more jealousy against 
future historical work with his records on the 
part of the archives department. 

Why should not each state department retain 
its own files? Why should there be a central 
filing bureau charged with the care of all rec- 
ords not in everyday use? 

The archivist’s answer, of course, is that one 
department can do the work more economically 
and efficiently than a number of filing depart- 
ments. His real motive, however, comes from 
his pessimistic knowledge that the departments 
left to themselves will continue to make a mess 
of things as they have in the past, for they 
will have filing departments and not archives 
departments. We all know that when an offi- 
cial is confronted with a political appointee 
who has had no previous business experience 
and knows neither shorthand nor typing, he 
usually says, “Put her in the filing depart- 
ment.” The average file clerk measures her 
efficiency by the speed with which she clears 
her desk, and as a rule she does not care much 
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about whether what she has filed can be found 
later. The difference between a file clerk and 
an archivist is that the archivist has a sense 
of perspective. He knows that these docu- 
ments have two phases of use; their present 
day legalistic use, and their potential historical 
value. His experience teaches him that some 
records which seem very unimportant now will 
be priceless later on, while others much used 
today will be worthless tomorrow. For in- 
stance, we have all the time books for the day 
laborers, masons, carpenters and other work- 
men who built our State House, preserved be- 
cause the State House commissioners knew 
they would some day be subjected to a 
thorough financial investigation. But no one 
made it his business to preserve a copy of the 
blue prints from which the building was erect- 
ed. The time books are mouldering on the 
shelves, but the State Architect several years 
ago had to reproduce the plans of the State 
House at a great cost. Because of his histori- 
cal background the archivist knows the ne- 
cessity of rounding out his collection—of mak- 
ing sure, for instance, that reports of com- 
missions, especially when presented in printed 
form, actually get filed; that memoranda of 
important verbal decisions are preserved; that 
the records of defunct bureaus and commis- 
sions are not lost; that governors and other 
persons going out of office do not take with 
their personal correspondence files records of 
public interest. For instance, the correspond- 
ence of our civil war governor is missing from 
the files, and is now no longer in existence, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain. We do 
not know whether Governor Yates took it with 
him because it contained too much dangerously 
controversial matter, or whether it was stolen 
by some one else for his own private reasons. 

Another very great reason why there should 
be a trained archivist is that it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that we can no longer, as 
in the past, attempt to preserve all legal rec- 
ords indefinitely. The growth in their bulk is 
too tremendous to make that either possible or 
wholly desirable. We are all cognizant of in- 
numerable cases where the wrong records have 
been destroyed. No one, of course, can be 
omniscient, but certainly an archivist has a 
background that must give greater weight in 
this matter to his opinions than to the hasty 
and haphazard decisions of busy executives 
with no such background. 


The preservation of records from tamper- 
ing and theft is much easier when they are in 
the custody of an archivist than when any 
member of the department or even an outsider 
can gain unsupervised access to the files. In 
our Illinois archives department any record is 
open to public inspection, but only under proper 
supervision. No record may be removed from 
the office without a requisition signed by the 
head of the department of origin to whom a 
receipt is issued when the document is returned 
to the files. Under this system the files are as 
accessible (or more so because more scientifi- 
cally handled) as when they are in their depart- 
mental offices, yet responsibility for what 
happens to them can be positively fixed. So 
much is this point appreciated that we are often 
requested to take current records which are in 
especial need of such precautions—such as par- 
don papers and confidential correspondence 
with corporations. A professional and non- 
political administration of an archives depart- 
ment is essential and much appreciated in times 
of factional fights such as have recently racked 
my state. 

Again, there should be an archives division 
rather than merely a series of department files, 
for as the records grow older more and more 
inquiries concerning them involve a knowledge 
of the evolution of state departments that only 
a specialist can be expected to have. A file 
clerk, for instance, might assume that the pub- 
lic school system in Illinois dates back only to 
1857 when the first superintendent of public 
instruction set up housekeeping in his own 
office. But the archivist knows that the first 
public school law of Illinois was passed in 
1825 and that the Secretary of State gradually 
took on the powers and duties of a superin- 
tendent of public instruction until that office 
was separated from his. Likewise, the layman 
coming to the state files is confused to find 
that whereas the corporation department is 
under the Secretary of State, the banking and 
building and loan corporations are supervised 
by the Auditor of Public Accounts and the 
insurance corporations by the department of 
trade and commerce, which is under the Gov- 
ernor. The archives division correlates such 
facts as no series of separate file departments 
can do. 

I could go on indefinitely multiplying rea- 
sons for having a good archives division in 
each state. Most of those reasons are well 
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known to you, but those reasons are not known 
to the average public official. His only reac- 
tion to the word “archives” is “history.” Right 
now when he is worrying himself about how 
to take care of his records, we archivists have 
to drop our talk about saving historical rec- 
ords and attempt to correlate our work with 
his. You have noticed that I have talked right 
through this paper in terms of a central filing 
bureau, and have doubtless wondered what 
basis we use for declaring a record old enough 
to be sent to the archives division. In Illinois 
we have no set rule for this, each department 
head transferring records of as recent date as 
he sees fit. In general our rule is, “Do not 
send records which you are apt to call for 
oftener than once in six months.” This rule 
has worked well for over seven years and 
seems more practicable than to set a given 
date, such as ten years back, as records vary 
greatly in the nature of their use. Some rec- 
ords, such as election returns, are filed with us 
as soon as the state canvassing board has met, 
other files such as corporation charters from 
the beginning are retained by the department 
of origin. 

Everything that has been said concerning 
the importance of proper care for state arch- 
ives applies with double emphasis to county 
and other local records, because these records 
come so much closer to the life of the people. 
Every man and woman has more or less busi- 
ness at the county court house. The county 
archives are a vast and so far practically un- 
tapped source for the social historian. County 
officials, handicapped by poverty and with poor 
and inadequate vaults or no vaults at all, often 
ignorant of the value of their records, must 
have the assistance of the state if many of 
these priceless records of pioneer days are not 
to be lost through destruction or disintegra- 
tion. Four years ago a bill was introduced 
into the Illinois General Assembly which would 
have permitted any county official to destroy 
any record in his office over seven years old. 
Comment is unnecessary. This does show that 
the record problem of the county official is 
identical with that of the state official. 

The state archivist’s relations to the county 
official, however, are quite different from his 
relations to the state official, a difference which 
is not as clearly appreciated by American 
archivists as it should be. It is simply this: 
that the state archivist is a part of the state 
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administration, and centralization of state rec- 
ords in a state archives department relieves 
the congestion of other state vaults and so 
promotes greater efficiency in the various state 
departments; whereas, so far as the county 
official is concerned, centralization of records 
in the state capitol does not greatly increase 
his efficiency, since the constant use to which 
most of his records are subject demands that 
the bulk of his records remain at the county 
seat. A _ substitution of certified photostat 
copies of county records does not help his 
filing problem for photostats usually take up 
as much or more space as the originals. From 
the point of view of the state archivist, the 
cost of providing storage space and of dupli- 
cating records by photostat for extensive cen- 
tralized files seems prohibitive for a state as 
large as Illinois with its 102 counties. The 
archivist’s work with county records must lie 
chiefly along the line of some sort of state aid 
in caring for county archives in the county 
court houses themselves, probably most effec- 
tively through such state agents as Connecti- 
cut and New York employ to enforce state 
laws regarding proper vault equipment and 
other housing requirements. Such local rec- 
ords as the state can centralize, either by col- 
lecting the originals or transcripts, will be 
largely confined to files of primarily historical 
interest. Such a centralization might more 
properly be a function of the state historical 
society than of the state archivist, or if under 
the supervision of the state archivist, there 
should be maintained a distinct division of 
function—centralized collections of state rec- 
ords being used primarily by the administrator, 
centralized collections of county records used 
primarily by the historian. 





Present Bartey: I have been pleased to 
have this particular report because I realize 
the value of archives. One instance may be 
interesting to you. Our present Governor was 
speaker for two terms, and one of the bills 
that was presented when he was speaker was 
a demand for eighty thousand dollars to repay 
some of the architects’ fees for building the 
State House a few years ago. They claimed 
that they had not been paid. We had the 
proper accounts, however, in our department 
to prove to the Legislative Committee and the 
speaker that the bill was out of order entirely 
and need not be considered. The bill was 
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thrown out of court and the Governor thought 
that it showed eighty thousand dollars saving 
on the part of the state by having the proper 
report properly available, and when we came 
to ask for a library building of this former 
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speaker, now Governor, he brought that up as 
one of the arguments why he felt he ought to 
favor a state library building. 

Mr. Brigham (Rhode Island) has a report 
to make. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS* 


I am making this report in the form of 
an informal statement. There has been no 
opportunity for a meeting of the Commit- 
tee and the records of the Association fail 
to show that the Committee is active. 

The problem of a clearing house for pub- 
lic documents is intertwined with similar 
projects which are now under considera- 
tion in many quarters. 

The New York State Library in recent 
years has attempted to check session law 
holdings and has sent out mimeographed 
material for a few western states which 
have a short run of session laws. An in- 
formal sub-committee of the Committee on 
Public Administration of the National So- 
cial Science Research Council has been 
making inquiries which would tend to im- 
prove the collections of material on public 
administration in our libraries. This com- 
mittee is now devoting some attention to 
the situation in the North Atlantic section 
and is engaged in carrying on correspon- 
dence with college libraries and similar 
institutions. 

The Committee believes that it would be 
desirable to maintain throughout the coun- 
try a few great collections which would be 
fairly inclusive in character and be con- 
sidered regional centers. It also plans to 
have one center in each state intensively 
collecting and cultivating material within 
the state. Such material would include 
publications of the state and important gov- 
ernments and of the semi-public and pri- 
vate agencies which print valuable material 
relating to public administration. 

The Committee would also have the 
community libraries collect records of the 
local government, including departmental 
reports, but this latter phase is a matter 
which is not at present contemplated. Cer- 
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tain university libraries in the country, in- 
cluding the University of Chicago, the 
University of Minnesota, the University of 
California, and the University of Texas 
have already volunteered to serve as re- 
gional centers. The Committee plans to 
cooperate to a certain extent with the state 
libraries, giving special study to agreements 
between the state library and the state 
university or the leading university in the 
state. 


This ambitious program gives the extent 
to which the faculties of political science 
are prepared to go in amassing material 
on public administration. 

I should assume that a cooperative ven- 
ture which would include in its membership 
representatives from the National Social 
Science Research Council, the National 
Association of State Libraries, the Special 
Libraries Association, the National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration and similar 
agencies would have special merit. 


This may seem a far cry from the prob- 
lem of clearing houses, but the defect in 
our present system is obvious to any col- 
lector of public documents. In the mass 
of printed material emanating from the 
presses of the various states there are some 
valuable nuggets which are worth the seek- 
ing. These nuggets are scattered in stor- 
age collections, in most cases unavailable 
to the persons who desire them. Several 
years ago a library in the midland states 
offered a carload of public documents for 
disposal. I do not know their final dis- 
position, but at the time of the offer there 
was no way of telling the condition or type 
of the volumes. 

A few months ago in the city of Wash- 
ington, I examined shelves laden with gov- 
ernment publications which were destined 
for a burning test. These books were dis- 
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cards from the Government Printing Office 
and while probably they had little monetary 
value, it seemed a waste of good material 
which was going up in smoke. I do not 
know to what extent the waste paper dealer 
is obtaining government documents, but I 
know that through various causes, includ- 
ing junking, fire and flood, there has been 
a steady attrition of the duplicate govern- 
ment documents stocks in the _ several 
states. 

At present I personally have no remedy 
for the problem. It involves an expense 
beyond the capacity of our Association. 
It also involves the use of state funds for 
purposes outside the state which, as a rule, 
is frowned upon by auditing officials. I 
hope that by another year the Committee, 
if it is continued, will be able to offer some 
concrete suggestions. The storage, care 
and administration of a duplicate clearing 
house would be a financial item of no small 
importance. It would probably involve the 
establishment of a group of regional clear- 
ing houses in various parts of the country. 
For the present we leave the problem in 
the hands of the Association. 

Mr. DunnacK (Maine): In this connec- 
tion, I had a talk while at this conference 
with Mr. Wilson, who at this present hour 
is to deliver an address to the Periodical 
Section on the care of public documents. 

Possibly a solution might be obtained by 
following Mr. Wilson’s general plan, and 
instead of distributing the documents or 
putting them in a regional center, which 
would be expensive, to adopt the standard 
card form in which documents could be 
listed. Then those items could be sent to 
a central clearing house, and from that 
point be redistributed to those persons who 
desire them. That of course involves the 
question of system, and it also involves the 
serious question of labor at the source of 
supply. 

The method now adopted is chaotic. We 
say to a friendly library, “We will send 
you your documents if you desire them.” 
The express rates are expensive; freight 
rates require double handling; and terminal 
charges are also to be taken into consid- 
eration. It is a rather haphazard way of 
taking care of public documents. A noti- 
fication might be sent them to the effect 
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that if they don’t wish them, to tell us so 
and we will destroy them. 


I think any other method which involves 
the working with the central agency, such 
as some division of the federal government 
with franking privilege, is not practicable. 
I do not see how you could do it. Anyway 
it would require an act of Congress to do 
it and I do not think that even then it 
would be feasible. 

A solution of the other problem I think 
might be obtained by organizing a rather 
simple way on certain rather fundamental 
topics. 

I hope there will be an expression of 
opinion in regard to how the thing may be 
solved, but I think it might be solved 
through using Mr. Wilson’s suggestion of 
an open card clearing house. Of course 
you will have to consider the expenses, 
which are beyond the capacity of our Asso- 
ciation. And the question is a serious one 
because it might involve the use of state 
funds for purposes outside the state. 

I should be glad to have the Committee 
continued. 

PRESIDENT BartEy: Does anyone have any 
questions or suggestions on this topic? Is 
there any discussion? 

Mr. Smatt: I move that the Committee 
be continued. 

Mr. BricHam (Rhode Island): I would 
be very glad to have some vote on the 
adoption of any sort of plan similar to Mr. 
Wilson’s. I haven’t yet got definitely be- 
fore me Mr. Wilson’s plan for the clearing 
house of periodicals. It wouldn’t be a bad 
plan to get some idea of what it would cost 
to make a similar record. 

PresIpENT Bartey: I am sorry that Mr. 
Wilson could not be here at this time, but 
I think it would be worth while for those 
interested to study the periodicals scheme 
that Mr. Wilson has worked out and see 
what they think about its applicability to 
starting a document exchange. 

Mr. Goparp: I would like to second Mr. 
Small’s motion and hope that by another 
year the Committee will be able to report 
as to the desirability of one scheme over 
another. We certainly should have some- 
thing of the kind. 


PresIpDENT Bartey: I think that is a very 
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good idea to have this Committee con- 
tinued and the Committee work with Mr. 
Wilson as much as possible and find out 
how the periodical exchange works and 
report at the next meeting. 

The motion carried unanimously and the 
Committee was continued for a year. 

Mr. Dunnack: As I understand it, these 
committees are all permanent committees 
and we don’t need any such motions as we 
are making. I just wanted that cleared up. 

Mr. BricoHam (Rhode Island): This com- 
mittee has lost its identity a couple of times 
and I think it has been reestablished. 

PRESIDENT Batty: I want to recognize 
Mr. H. H. B. Meyer of the Library of 
Congress at this time, who has something 
to say. 

Mr. Meyer (Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress): I asked Mr. 
Bailey to let me have a few minutes to 
explain to you a recent development in the 
Library of Congress and perhaps it will 
give you a new idea of possible expansion. 
And if it is an old idea, I should like to 
have the benefit of results in your own 
states. 

Someone has called this in Washington, 
“superservice.” The general method of 
handling questions that come from mem- 
bers of Congress that need investigation is 
to have them distinctly state what it is the 
member really wants, and then I assign 
one of the members of my staff, capable 
of handling it. My report is prepared and 
it is in due course submitted to the repre- 
sentative or senator and that generally 
ends the matter. 

Now I have had it in mind for a number 
of years to do something beyond that if 
possible. As most of you do in your own 
state, when a big public question arises, 
we become active and gather information 
on it. Now, when the great flood swept 
down the Mississippi Valley in the early 
months of 1927, I selected one of my staff 
who had had some experience in hygienics 
and medical questions, in that he had at- 
tended a medical school at one time, and 
he swung very remarkably to engineering, 
so he seemed to be just the man to handle 
these questions of sociology, hygiene and 
engineering. My instructions to him were 
given before any requests had come from 
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any members of Congress to investigate 
the various floods, and I instructed him to 
investigate the matter, especially as to date, 
as fast as he could, the extent of the dam- 
age, the location, of course, and what were 
the immediate measures of relief, and what 
engineering undertakings resulted from 
these various floods for future protection. 
I then told him to consider the various 
larger schemes of handling the difficulty 
in a broader way; distribution channels, 
the best development of power, reforesta- 
tion, and all that. He had from about the 
end of January until the following October 
to make his investigation, and he accumu- 
lated an immense mass of information. 
Mr. Read, the chairman of the Committee 
on Flood Control in the House, came to 
Washington; he applied to the various bu- 
reaus for information about these matters 
who were likely to have anything on this 
topic, which included of course the engi- 
neers’ department, the office of the war 
department, the irrigation service, the ag- 
ricultural department, and one or two 
others. And in almost every instance, the 
typical bureau attitude was that they 
wanted to retain this information for their 
annual reports, and didn’t like to have it 
published beforehand. When he came to 
the Library of Congress and found what 
we had done, he at once said, “Why, this 
is where I am going to stay,” and he 
looked over the material we had gathered, 
and then one day I received a letter from 
him asking if Mr. Schultz could not be 
assigned to the Committee as a committee 
clerk. This was going a point beyond any- 
thing I had expected. The Librarian was 
away and I couldn’t submit it to him, and 
had to make the decision myself. My deci- 
sion was practically immediate that Mr. 
Schultz could go with the Committee, but 
he had to remain a member of the legisla- 
tive reference service, and we simply said 
that we would have one of our members 
work with the Committee in the committee 
room alongside of the Chairman. The re- 
sult was that Mr. Schultz sat alongside of 
the Chairman and the other members of 
the Committee were rather careful, after 
a little experience, about making wild or 
extravagant statements. 


Now, the service was so successful that 
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other important committees began to ask 
for similar service, and I will mention one 
of them, in addition, and that was the 
Boulder Dam project. Senator Hiram 
Johnson handled that matter in the Senate, 
and he applied to our service for data on 
the subject involved. In this instance, we 
went a little beyond the first and usual 
step. In advance not only did our repre- 
sentative work with the Committee and 
gather information on all the various dam 
projects (I am not swearing)—but he went 
beyond that at the request of the Senator 
and went on the floor of the Senate with 
the Senator and stood alongside of him as 
Clerk for the time being. And when the 
opposition made various challenges about 
facts concerning the dam, the Senator had 
the data right there, and he was compli- 
mented afterwards on the masterful way 
in which he had handled that question on 
the floor of the Senate. 


Now, as a sort of corollary, when the 
Librarian returned, I told him about this, 
and that I saw an opportunity there for 
expansion which we ought not to turn 
down. I told him that in any service it is 
necessary that it should grow and be active 
and not stand still, that it must advance, 
and he said, “Well, I think you are prob- 
ably right, but you must remember one 
thing and that is, you are handling dyna- 
mite.” I said, “We are handling dynamite 
in this service every day,” and I think you 
all recognize the fact that you are too, if 
you are doing a similar work. 

Now that is one feature of the service 
that I would like to have the experience of 
other heads of legislative bureaus. Have 
you done that certain thing and how did it 
come about, and what was the result of 
your experience? Now, is there anyone 
here who has had experience along that 
line? 

Secretary Watts: In Pennsylvania, the 
law provides that the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau shall assist the special commis- 
sions, and draft legislation therefor. Usu- 
ally a member of the staff sits with the 
special commissions and furnishes them 
with specific information, and at times the 
commission meetings are held right in the 
Bureau, but no member of the Bureau 
goes on the floor of the General Assembly. 


We have had no dissatisfaction. Very often 
material gathered by commissions is de- 
posited with the Bureau, and kept there 
for future reference. 


Mr. Meyer: I judge from the few re- 
marks that have been made that the atti- 
tude of the legislative bureaus throughout 
the country is just what our attitude is. 
We must give impartial information and 
there must be no tendency toward one 
side or the other. 


There was a gentleman came to the li- 
brary about six or eight months ago. He 
introduced himself as from Pennsylvania 
University and he said he was investigat- 
ing the methods of gathering of informa- 
tion furnished to legislative bodies through- 
out the Union. He was in Washington to 
examine into the question of seeing how it 
related to the national legislator, and he 
said he had been to a dozen or more of the 
senators and as many of the representa- 
tives, and in almost every instance they 
told him that they thought the only place 
where they could get absolutely impartial 
and accurate information was the legisla- 
tive reference service of the Library of 
Congress. I say that because I feel it is 
the best thing that might have been said 
for it. 

The members of my staff make their re- 
ports as impartial as they can, and I think 
that that is the only rock on which we can 
rest. 

Recently an important situation arose 
and that was the question of free lumber 
in the tariff schedule. You know, a tariff 
was proposed on lumber and the senators 
from some of the northern states asked me 
to have a report prepared on that. We did 
that, and one member of the Tariff Board 
said it was the best statement of the situa- 
tion regarding lumber that he had seen and 
better than anything turned out by the 
Tariff -Board itself. I happened to have a 
university graduate who had had experi- 
ence in the lumber industry make that the 
subject of a thesis, so we were merely 
fortunate in having someone who knew the 
ground very well. Now, it is generally felt 
that the minority members don’t have much 
show with the Tariff Board. As a whole, 
I think they do, but there is that little 
feeling, so that the minority members are 
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rather prone to lean very heavily on our 
service; they think that our reports, which 
are as impartial as we can make them, 
constitute their only salvation. And I be- 
lieve that the only salvation of any legisla- 
tive reference service is to disseminate 
impartial information. 

I was hoping that I might get some of 
the experiences of some of the members of 
the Association. 

Mr. Goparp: We received a very gra- 
cious, earnest and sincere vote of thanks 
from our State Counsel of Defense for the 
work that we did in our department along 
two or three special lines where we had 
compiled through photostat copies, the 
laws of the United States and the several 
states, relating to topics in which they were 
especially interested, and on which they 


later based their reports. And that was 
the kind of information we had been giving 
for some time to the different committees— 
not necessarily as a committee, but to the 
members of the committee. That is in 
order all the time, but never would we 
think of attempting to go on the floor, but 
we will furnish the powder for them to use, 

Mr. Crayton (California): We give im- 
partial information or revise material, but 
we never appear before committees on the 
floor of the House or Senate. The bureau 
is used by both sides and we have had 
commendation and even votes of thanks and 
resolutions of thanks by both House and Sen- 
ate for the services rendered. Never have we 
had criticism. 

PrestpENT Bartey: The next speaker will 
be Georgia L. Osborne of Illinois. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY* 
By Georcta L. Osporne, Chairman 


The Illinois State Historical Society, on 
May 8-9, 1930, celebrated its Thirty-first An- 
niversary with a meeting held in the audito- 
rium of the Centennial Memorial Building. 

The Society grows in numbers and interest. 
We raised the dues from one dollar to two 
dollars, but while we lost a few members by 
so doing, we gained many more new ones, sev- 
eral of them life members. 

Our publications go to all the libraries in the 
state, libraries throughout the United States, 
historical societies and many libraries in for- 
eign countries. Thirty-six county historical 
societies in the state are affiliated with us and 
are doing effective work. 

On December 3, 1929, the birthday of the 
state, we unveiled one hundred twenty-nine 
figurines of important women in the history of 
the state, none of whom are living. These fig- 
urines are made of wax (almost a lost art), 
and are twelve inches high. They are ar- 
ranged chronologically in cases, which were 
made at the Art Institute of Chicago, espe- 
cially designed for this display, and are per- 
manently located in our department. They at- 
tract a great deal of attention from our many 
visitors. I do not know of any other state in 
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the Union which has so honored its women. 
The figurines were made by Mrs. Minna 
Schmidt of Chicago, who has also designed 
the noted women of the world. Mrs. Schmidt 
is a costumer, has graduated from law school, 
and is giving a course of lectures on cos- 
tuming throughout the ages in the University 
of Chicago. 

It is my plan to prepare a booklet on the 
history of these women, giving the principal 
events in the history of their lives, which, in 
this way, will hand down to posterity what the 
women of Illinois have accomplished. 

We are still collecting and publishing orig- 
inal letters, war diaries, and any and all orig- 
inal material which will, and does, contribute 
to the history of the state. These diaries and 
letters you will find in our publications. We 
are now on our thirty-sixth publication of the 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical 
Society (1929), and the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society is in its twenty-third 
volume, number one, April, 1930. 





PresipENT Battey: The Secretary has a 
communication from Mr. Harrison J. Conant 
of Vermont. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATE DOCUMENTS* 


The Committee on State Documents has 
endeavored by correspondence to ascertain 
whether any changes have been made in any 
of the states relative to the exchange of state 
documents. We have received replies from 
the following states (26) which report no 
change: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia and Wyoming. 

Nebraska, New York, Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin report slight changes. 

In Nebraska, Mr. Letton reports that 100 
copies of each state publication are delivered 
to the State Library for exchange purposes. 
This is in line with the practice recommended 
by your Committee to be uniformly adopted. 

In New York, Dr. Wyer reports that their 
practice or policy has been developing rather 
rapidly away from free distribution, placing 
strong emphasis upon the sale or the receipt of 
adequate equivalent returns for all documents 
distributed. 

In Rhode Island, Mr. Brigham reports that 
the Commissioner of State Printing delivers 
to the State Librarian 100 copies of each 
report. 

In Wisconsin, Mr. Glasier reports that the 
name of the department which handles the sale 
of state documents has been changed from 
“Superintendent of Public Property” to the 
“Bureau of Purchases.” 

Secretary Watts: Mr. Conant sent in two 
supplementary reports of information received 
later. The first is a letter from Mr. Clifford 
R. Meyers of the department of archives and 
history of Charleston, West Virginia. Mr. 
Meyers says: 

“ ... There are no changes in the method 
of distribution of West Virginia state docu- 
ments. The bills and journals of the House 
and Senate, the collected sets of the biennial 
reports, known as ‘public documents,’ and the 
West Virginia legislative handbook and man- 
ual and official register, commonly known as 
the ‘Blue book,’ are distributed to libraries 
outside of West Virginia by my department. 
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All separate reports must be secured from the 
department issuing them as there is no pro- 
vision for sending out separates in addition to 
the collected sets. The state adopted the col- 
lected set method to insure that all state li- 
braries and other depositories of West Vir- 
ginia documents receive all biennial reports. 
I have found that quite a number of libraries 
want not only the collected sets but also the 
separates. In many cases I have been able to 
supply these. 


“The West Virginia reports that give the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Appeals are 
distributed only by the State Law Library, 
Charleston, West Virginia. This library is en- 
tirely separate from my department, and the 
volumes are sent out only in return for simi- 
lar publications of other states. 


“There has been some misunderstanding in 
regard to the sending out of the West Vir- 
ginia acts (session laws) of the legislature. 
A change in the printing department occurred 
a few years ago and this was taken from the 
office of the Secretary of State and placed 
under the State Board of Control. In some 
way it was not definitely determined as to 
what department should make exchanges of 
these documents with other states. The situa- 
tion became rather acute as many of the state 
libraries had been sending their session laws 
to Charleston and had been receiving none in 
return. I agreed to untangle the situation and 
to make out an exchange list for the acts. 
These volumes will be sent to states exchang- 
ing with West Virginia, and all session laws 
should be mailed to the State Law Library, 
Charleston, West Virginia. In all cases where 
acts or session laws are received by my depart- 
ment they are turned over to the State Law 
Library. In the future it is hoped that no dif- 
ficulty will be encountered in making the ex- 
changes of these volumes. 

“T trust that the foregoing makes clear every- 
thing concerning the exchange of West Vir- 
ginia documents. If there are any points upon 
which you desire further information, I will 
be very glad to be of service. It is unfortu- 
nate that we do not have a published check- 
list, and I hope that a plan can be worked out 
whereby this can be issued. 

“T have had several inquiries concerning the 
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publications of the West Virginia Geological 
Survey. These volumes are printed by the 
Survey and distributed by it from Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. No copies are supplied 
my department for free distribution. 

“Every state library in the country is on my 
permanent mailing list to receive the bills and 
journals, sets of public documents, and the 
Legislative handbook and manual and official 
register, carriage charges prepaid, without re- 
questing these volumes. Many state libraries 
do not reciprocate, and in many cases we do 
not care for material of this type printed by 
some of the distant states. I would like to 
see a study made of the housing and use of 
various state documents by the various li- 
braries. It occurs to me after an experience 
of more than ten years that state libraries are 
prone to house tons of materials they never 
use and which can never be of much value to 
the library having the volumes. I find that I 
am having to select such volumes as may have 
value locally, and I am coming to doubt the 
wisdom of storing files, or complete files of 
state publications of every state. I am aware 
of the fact that many libraries like to be con- 
sidered large, and secure every volume possi- 
ble. Shelf space has come to be quite an item 
in my department, and even in our new capitol 
there is hardly room for filing the hundreds 
of volumes that continually reach the depart- 
ment. Do you have any views on this subject, 
and do you know of any study or survey that 
has been made along this line? 

“You will notice that in West Virginia there 
is no state library other than the library of 
my department, and the State Law Library. 
The latter library is in charge of the State 
Law Librarian, and often he is called the state 
librarian because of an old law which gave 
him the title of state librarian. I suppose that 


my department corresponds more closely to the 
state library of other states than does the State 
Law Library.” 

Secretary Watts (continuing): The sec- 
ond letter, addressed to Mr. Conant, is from 
Mrs. Marshall of Mississippi and states: 

“... that no change has been made in the 
method of distribution nor is any contem- 
plated.” 

PRESIDENT Battey: Would you like to dis- 
cuss this report of Mr. Conant’s or the ques- 
tion from West Virginia as to the use of state 
documents ? 

Mr. Dunnack: I move this committee 
be continued. 

PRESIDENT Battey: If there are no further 
remarks, the committee will be continued. 

Mrs. Ausherman, have you a report from 
the Membership Committee? : 

Mrs. AUSHERMAN: The Membership Com- 
mittee sent some twenty invitations to state 
libraries other than those affiliated with this 
Association, and two invitations to members of 
reference libraries, and asked the state libra- 
ries to include every member of their staff. 
We received one new member—really not a 
new member, but an old member coming back 
into the fold—from the State Library of 
Oregon. 

PRESIDENT BatLey: The report will be ac- 
cepted and the committee continued. 

Mr. Conant of Vermont wrote me a letter 
suggesting that we all have our photographs 
taken, all state librarians or something of that 
sort, and suggested also that we ought to have 
a handbook printed, and I asked Mr. Conant 
if he wouldn’t put that into writing so we 
would know just exactly what he had in mind 
and discuss it at this meeting. I will ask the 
Secretary to read what has been submitted by 
Mr. Conant. 


HANDBOOK OF STATE GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION* 


I am sure that every member of this Asso- 
ciation realizes the widespread demand for an 
outline of the governmental organization of 
the different states and a digest of the powers 
and duties of the various departments and 
officials of the several state governments. 
Many of the state legislative manuals or direc- 
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tories already contain this information more 
or less in detail; for example, the Wisconsin 
and California “Blue books” give this informa- 
tion about their respective states at consider- 
able length. Many colleges study this subject, 
at least as regards their own state, in their 
courses of political science. 


In Pennsylvania, I believe a college con- 














ducted a series of lectures given by various 
state officials on the work of their respective 
offices. 

I should like to suggest that this Associa- 
tion consider whether this information could 
not be prepared by each state librarian for his 
own state and then collected and printed in one 
book. If the expense of publication proved to 
be prohibitive, each state could mimeograph its 
own digest and furnish at least one copy of it 
to every other state. 





PresipeENT Bartey: That is the idea back 
of Mr. Conant’s suggestion—that we should 
have a state organization handbook. We ought 
to have a committee on this. I think it 
would be a good suggestion to ask Mr. 
Conant to act as chairman of such a commit- 
tee and let him work out his own state and 
send copies to each of the rest of us. 

It was moved and seconded that H. J. 
Conant of Vermont be appointed as chairman 
of a Committee on a Handbook of State Gov- 
ernment Organization, and that he work out 
such a plan for his own state and send copies 
of the same to the rest of the members of this 
Association, and that he also select such mem- 
bers as he sees fit to cooperate with him on the 
committee in question. 

The motion carried. 

PrEsIDENT BatLey: The question came up 
during the last meeting whether it would not 
be advisable to merge the interests of this 
Association and the League of Library Com- 
missions in one organization. A committee 
was appointed, of which George S. Godard 
of Connecticut is chairman. I will therefore 
call upon Mr. Godard for a report. 

Mr. Goparp: Your Committee on Merger 
with League of Library Commissions respect- 
fully reports that it has met with the Commit- 
tee representing the League of Library Com- 
missions, and after a full, free and harmoni- 
ous discussion, it was voted that each commit- 
tee should make the following report to the 
interested organizations, viz: 

“That whereas there are desirable features 
in the union of the two organizations, there 
seems no feasible way at the present time to 
accomplish this fact. 

“However, the Committee further recom- 
mends that the officers continue to consult on 
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programs and arrange a joint meeting at each 
A. L. A. session.” 
Geo. S. Goparp, Chairman, 
Henry E, DuNNACK, 
Mary E, FraNKHAUSER. 

The report was unanimously adopted and 
placed on file. 

PresIpDENT BatLtey: Under the heading of 
“New Business” there is the question pending 
concerning our Constitution. We have had 
the Constitution printed and everyone, I think, 
has received copies. I will ask the Secretary 
to explain the matter to us. 

Secretary Watts: As Section 7 appears 
in the original Constitution, it reads: 

Section 7. The officers shall consist of a 
president, first vice-president, second vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, an executive 
committee, [and a membership committee of 
three,] all of whom shall be elected by ballot 


at the annual meeting and serve until their 
successors are qualified. 


But Section 9 reads as follows: 


Section 9. The Membership Committee shall 
consist of the president, vice-presidents and 
secretary-treasurer. 

Which would be a committee of four. It is 
a very ambiguous statement and apparently a 
direct contradiction of Section 7. 

It is proposed that we strike out what ap- 
pears in brackets in Section 7, and have it 
read that “The officers shall consist of the 
president, the vice-presidents, secretary-treas- 
urer and an executive committee, all of whom 
shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting 
and serve until their successors are qualified.” 
And that Section 9 be amended by adding 
thereto the part that is in italics to have it 
read as follows: 

Section 9. The Membership Committee shall 
consist of the president, vice-presidents and 
secretary-treasurer, and such other members, 
not to exceed six in number, as the president 
shall appoint. The first named appointee shall 
serve as chairman of said committee. 

Thus you are authorizing what has been the 
custom for the last few years and changing 
the ambiguous statement of three, when there 
are really four officers. 

The motion for the adoption of the amend- 
ments in question was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Dunnack: I have a statement to read 
that I think will create no discussion. 

“In view of the trend in state government 
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organizations to consolidate bureaus and de- 
partments; and further in view of the fact 
that experience indicates that related activities 
function with greater efficiency when operated 
as a unit; therefore, we recommend that all 
library activities under state control be con- 
solidated and placed under one director.” 

Now, this of course, as you will understand, 
is a mere statement—it does not affect anybody 
or anything in any way, but fixes a certain 
policy ; so that when anyone asks what is the 
policy of the National Association of State 
Libraries, we will have a policy and standard 
toward which we will work. Mr. Conant 
showed you how this matter varies in the 
different states, and how irregular it is; but 
if we adopt this, it simply means that it 
would be a standard towards which we would 
slowly work, and perhaps some day achieve. 

I move the adoption of this statement as a 
policy of this Association. 

Mr. Goparp: Personally, I think there are 
some things which may be idealistic, that are 
ideal, that are not always practicable. Now 
that wouldn’t fit in some of the states that 
have come down to us like “Topsy,” already 
grown, and have continued to grow and are 
functioning and doing their duty and ac- 
complishing their purposes. In this organiza- 
tion, that has been going on for years and 
years, I think there is a tendency to central- 
ize and centralize and centralize until we get 
a very big machine. They centralize it, as 
far as I have noticed, by keeping the old 
organization and putting another man on top. 
They keep adding and centralizing and they 
are getting a better and bigger machine with 
a centralized power. If a centralized steam 
plant is all right, why the building will be 
warm and comfortable and accomplish its pur- 
pose; but I think there is a great danger 
there we don’t want to commit ourselves to. 
Now, usually, Brother Dunnack and I are 
on two feet in the same shoes. I think it is 
dynamite—that if we should adopt that policy, 
we should be misunderstood in so many places. 
I think that instead of helping ourselves and 
helping our cause, we would be compromising 
ourselves. Maybe I am wrong, but that is 
the way I feel about it. 

PRESIDENT Bartey: I suppose this is pro- 
posed to meet the situation in several states 
where they are proposing to put libraries 
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under the state superintendent of public in- 
struction or department of education. 

Mr. DunnaAcK: We are facing that situa- 
tion, and slowly and surely you will find your 
library activities disintegrated or destroyed 
entirely. The policy I suggest doesn’t inter- 
fere with anybody. It is simply a statement 
of policy. Where the question arises in other 
states, it could be said that the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries has adopted that 
as a policy—that we are trying to work up 
to that ideal. Here is the standard. We 
are going to find ourselves battling for our 
lives. I don’t hesitate to say that as a matter 
of fundamental principle I thoroughly believe 
in this thing. A great misfortune of library 
activity in America is the lack of the central 
organization. The policy I propose does not 
interfere with anyone in any way whatever. 
I don’t think it would create a particle of 
discussion or opposition in any way. It does 
not hurt anybody. 

PresmwwENT Bartey: I think this ought to 
be open for general discussion for everybody. 

Mr. Goparp: We don’t want to go off, as 
we say, half-cocked. If Mr. Dunnack feels 
that this is the proper thing to do, let us 
have a special committee, of which Mr. Dun- 
nack may be chairman, appointed to take up 
the whole question, and get a response from 
those who are interested, because there are 
sO many members who are not really in sym- 
pathy with it, perhaps. In view of the fact 
that more than half of the members of this 
Association are not present at this time, 
I do not think we ought to rush this thing 
through in the last few minutes. Some of us 
fear there is great danger in it. 

I therefore move that a committee, of 
which Mr. Dunnack shall be chairman, be 
appointed to take the matter in hand and re- 
port next year. 

Mr. BrigHaAM (Iowa): Second the motion. 

Mr. Dunnack: This is a matter I have 
considered for fifteen years and I have been 
a committee on it for six years. I have 
studied every state in the Union on it, and I 
am watching the movements, the library move- 
ments, in this country. It isn’t my fault that 
any members of this Association are not 
here. This business is on your program and 
if members of this Association run away down 
to the coast and other places, that isn’t our 
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fault, and they can’t complain because we 
take action. It is on the program for today. 

I don’t think we ought to treat serious 
matters so casually. We are here for busi- 
ness and attending to business. As I say, 
I introduced this, and it is written in such a 
way that it doesn’t interfere with anybody; 
it can’t possibly annoy anybody or hurt any 
one. It is just a statement of a policy. You 
can take it off the books next year. It isn’t 
a constitutional thing. If next year we find 
that any one is aggrieved, they can move it 
off. I move you that we adopt this as a state- 
ment of the policy of this Association. It just 
simply amounts to this, that if in some states 
they try to get this thing through, they would 
have the backing of the Association to help 
them out. I sincerely hope that we adopt 
this thing today, and take the first step, in view 
of the fact that no possible injury can come to 
anybody. 

Take California, for instance. Your state 
library is already tied up with the department 
of education. 

Mr. Goparp: Wouldn't it be proper to take 
that first step by having that committee ap- 
pointed to cooperate with Mr. Dunnack, as 
chairman, and not go on record now, and next 
year, if we feel that Mr. Dunnack’s plans 
should be adopted, then just as well as now 
would be the time to adopt the suggested 
policy. Now, what we are asking for is to 
have a committee appointed, with Mr. Dun- 
nack as chairman, to consider this matter. By 
that time we would have had an investigation 
and a report. 

PRESIDENT BaILey: 
Mr. Godard’s motion? 

Mr. BrigHam (Iowa): I second it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. 
Dunnack for some information. We have, 
for instance, in Iowa, an historical depart- 
ment, the matter of history, and also all sorts 
of records and old relics, and so on, of the 
state, and they also have books along the line 
of history. Now, then, we have a state li- 
brary, which is separate from the historical 
department. Mr. Dunnack, would you con- 
sider that as a library which should be con- 
solidated in this way that you have proposed? 

Mr. DunNAcCK: This wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with the consolidating of them at 
all. This just establishes a policy of this 
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Association. If down in your state you want 
to get together and make a decision on whether 
you wish to unite your state library with your 
state historical department, with the State Li- 
brarian as director, you could just quote the 
policy of this Association as a standard to 
help you, and say that the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries has adopted such a 
policy. If you don’t want to do it, it doesn’t 
bother in any way. 

Mr. Brigham (Iowa): The reason I sec- 
onded the motion made by Mr. Godard is be- 
cause the more I think of it, the more I see 
the complications which might arise. Our 
own historical department has a library, as 
well as a department for the storing of his- 
torical records, and so forth. Now whether 
that library and those records should be kept 
in the state library is a serious question. 

Mr. Dunnack: This is simply a recom- 
mendation on the part of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, in that so far as 
possible we strive towards unity of state 
library activities under one head. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. BricHam: I think your scheme is all 
right, if you don’t overlap somewhere. 

Mr. DunnaAcK: It doesn’t. 

Mr. BricHam: That is a thought I had 
in mind. 

Mr. Dunnack: There is no danger in it, 
no dynamite, no fireworks in it. It is sim- 
ply a recommendation we have, a certain 
policy to which you can point. I move you, 
sir, the adoption of this statement as a policy 
of this Association. 

Mr. Goparp: 
before us. 


I think we have a motion 


I still insist that this is coming up for the 
first time now within a few minutes of closing 
this meeting, as new business, and it doesn’t 
appear on the program. And rather than 
commit this national association to such a 
policy, at this time, I think it would be advis- 
able to appoint the committee I have suggested. 
Many of our members do not believe in it at 
the present time; but lest we be misunderstood, 
I think it is especially advisable and necessary 
to have the committee appointed, and let it 
appear on our program for discussion for 
next year. This Association cannot afford to 
adopt a policy today and rescind it tomorrow. 
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PresipENT Bartey: What is your pleasure? 
Mr. Goparp: We have a motion made and 
seconded for the appointment of a committee. 
PresIpENT BatLey: A motion has been 
made and seconded that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider and report on such a 
statement of policy as suggested by Mr. Dun- 
nack of Maine, at our next meeting, of which 
Mr. Dunnack shall be chairman of the com- 
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mittee. Are you ready for that question? 
The motion carried unanimously. 
PresIpENT Bartey: Is there any other 
business to come before the meeting? Has the 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions 
anything to report? 
Miss SxocH: Our committee has prepared 
a number of resolutions which I shall read. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE* 


Resolved, that the National Association of 
State Libraries, assembled for its 1930 con- 
ference, expresses sincere appreciation to the 
librarians of California for their gracious 
hospitality and to all those who have been 
responsible for the delightful entertainment 
provided for the visiting librarians; to the 
manager and employees of the Biltmore Hotel 
for efficient services; to the officers of the 
Association for their faithful work, and to 
the speakers who have contributed to the pro- 
gram. 


Resolved, that the Association express in its 
records its deep regret at the loss of Mr. 
Arthur Chase of New Hampshire, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Bacon of Oregon, Dr. Thomas Lynch 
Montgomery and Dr. George Edward Reed of 
Pennsylvania, all formerly engaged in state 
library work. 


Resolved, that a Committee be appointed to 
investigate and report on the trends in the 
recent construction and plans for the con- 
struction of state library buildings or in the 
housing of state libraries; with a view to in- 
cluding this subject on the program for next 
year. 


Resolved, that a Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into work now being done, and that 
might be done, by state libraries and archives 
departments, in the adoption of standards for 
inks, papers and typewriter ribbons, etc., for 
public records, state and local, and that a re- 
port on this matter be included on the program 
of the next conference of this Association. 
Harriet M. Sxocu, Chairman, 
Henry E. DuNNACK, 
Wier Lee HAL, 





*Complete. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


PresiwENT Barrey: I have the architects’ 
blue-prints for the state library in Indiana, 
and would be glad to have any one interested 
look these over and make any suggestions to 
me that you can. 


Is there any “new business” or any special 
business to come before the meeting? If not, 
we are ready for the last act, which is the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 

Mr. Goparp: Your Committee respectfully 
recommends the following to serve as our 
officers for the coming year: 


President, Harriet M. Skogh, General Li- 
brary Division, State Library, Illinois; First 
Vice-President, Robert M. McCurdy, State 
Library, New Hampshire; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Virginia G. Moody, State Library, 
South Carolina, and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Irma A. Watts, Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau, Pennsylvania. 


Geo. S. Goparp, Chairman, 
JoHNson BricHam, 
Crare E. AUSHERMAN,. 


The officers were elected unanimously. 

Presipent Bartey: I wish to thank the 
Committee for the kind remarks they made 
about the outgoing President—they were 
pleasant enough; but every one of us, I think, 
believes the precedent is good. There are 
forty-eight different states in the Union, and 
if a president were continued in office, it 
would mean that only a very few of us would 
get a chance to serve as president. I think 
it is a very wise provision, that every one be 
given a chance, because certainly we need all 
varieties of experience and all kinds of work, 
and it is for the good of the Association that 
we should have such a rule. 


























Mr. Goparp: It was my privilege to turn 
over to our secretary, Miss Watts, a group 
photograph of the state librarians of the 
country, the original of which I have hanging 
in my office. I think I mentioned last night 
that only two state librarians and the Libra- 
rian of Congress are now in active service. 


PrestiweENtT Battey: Mr. Conant’s idea 
was, I think, that we should send in our 
photograph, or some kind of picture, to make 
another group in 1930, or some time. I do not 
know whether you want a committee appointed 
on that, or not. We will put it up to the new 
President to decide. I take great pleasure in 
introducing the President for the coming 
year, Miss Harriet M. Skogh, of Illinois. 


Miss SxocuH: I felt rather overcome, after 
luncheon, when I came into this room and 
found I had been selected for this signal 
honor. I realize it is an honor. I know, 
also, from having served as president of our 
state library association, that it is not an honor 
entirely, due to the fact that there is a great 
deal of work and responsibility connected with 
the position. I do hope, however, that all of 
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you bring to me your suggestions for next 
year. 

I realize, also, that I have a distinguished 
line of fine presidents to follow, and their 
work is going to be rather hard to live up to. 
I hope you will all help me out. 

PRESIDENT BarLtey: Miss Watts, our sec- 
retary-treasurer, has a suggestion. 

Secretary Watts: The Association has 
never had any insignia or seal for its sta- 
tionery purposes, and the Secretary felt it 
might be wise to have something by which we 
might be identified, as distinctly belonging to 
us, and this sketch is submitted for your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Goparp: I think that is an excellent 
idea, but I think, like the other matter that 
has been before us, as long as it is a perma- 
nent proposition, that it should be left to a 
committee, of which committee I suggest Miss 
Watts be chairman, to associate with whom- 

ever she may select, to cooperate with her. 
I am heartily in sympathy with the idea, and 
I so move. 

The motion carried unanimously. 

The meeting adjourned sine die, 5 p. m. 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


By Position and Sex 
Men Women Total 
CS ee 8 11 19 
Chief librarians ............ 85 482 567 


Heads of departments 
and branch librarians 21 301 322 





NOD sien 14 823 837 
Library school instruc- 

SE ossnisisinnciiidishinielabitniats 1 13 14 
Library school students 2 36 38 
Editors 0 11 11 
Commercial agents ...... 53 9 62 
Others 11 142 153 





195 1828 2023 


By States, U. S. Possessions, Canada 
and Foreign 


Alabama ............ 2 Connecticut ...... 14 
Arizona .............. 19 Delaware ............ 0 
Arkansas ............ 1 District of 

California .......... 1153 Columbia ........ 28 
Colorado ......... pene 2 





a 4 North Dakota... 5 
DI sisicnciniuiinss ao. A SO cteacade . 47 
ERGO iscsi 105 Oklahoma ...... 9 
[OGG sccinad 24 Oregon ............ . 49 
SONI: cisitsiiiintiineninnn 21 Pennsylvania ... 48 
eee 10 Rhode Island...... 6 
Kentucky  .......... 7 South Carolina. 1 
Louisiana ......... 5 South Dakota... 2 
pS ere 4 Tennessee .......... 9 
Maryland .......... GS Dee celta 17 
Massachusetts .. 28 Utah ................... 11 
Michigan ............ 64 Vermont ............ 0 
Minnesota .......... SO. Vi ccc 8 
Mississippi ........ 2 Washington ...... 44 
Missouri .......... . 25 West Virginia... 2 
Montana .........- . #¢ Wisconsin .......... 27 
Nebraska ............ 8 Wyoming .......... 3 
Nevada .............. 3 Hewat 2. 5 
New Hampshire 5 Canada ................ 13 
New Jersey ...... . 1 Bete... eo Se 
New Mexico ...... 7 Foreign .............. 4 
New York........ . 90 —— 


North Carolina. 0 SEE | sissies ..2023 
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By Libraries Calif. Ventura County F. L.w..... ul 
Calif. Los Angeles P. L 257 Whittier P. L 
Los Angeles County F. L......... 81 Los Angeles City Sch. Liu. 
Long Beach P. L 35 Wis. Milwaukee P. L 
Mich. Detroit P. L 30.—s~PPa. Philadelphia F. L 
Calif. Pasadena P. L 30 Pittsburgh Carnegie L.......... a 
Riverside L. Service School...... 30 Mo. St. Louis P. L 
Ill. . Chicago P. L 23 +N.Y. ~~ Brooklyn P. L 
Calif. San Diego P. L 26 ~=«i‘ITiid. Univ. of Chicago Ls............... all 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Ange- Calif. Fullerton P. L 
les L. 22 Pomona Coll. L., Claremont.... 
Univ. of Calif. L., Berkeley...... 21 San Bernardino F. P. L....... 
Ore. Portland L. Assn 21 D.C. P. L 
N.Y. New York City P. Liu... 20 Calif. Henry E. Huntington L., San 
Ohio OS | Sy See 17 Marino 
ee Sat nee 15 Ind. Indianapolis P. L 
Wash. Seattle P. L. 15 Utah Sot tae Ci P. 1... 
Calif. Univ. of Southern Calif. L., Ohio Toledo P. L 
Los Angeles 15 Can. Vancouver (B. C.) P. L......... a 
D.C. L. of Congress 13 Ohio Dayton P. L 
Calif. Stanford Univ. L., Palo Alto...12 Calif. Glendale P. L 
State L., Sacramento.................. 11 Ill. State L., Springfield... 
Colo. Denver P. I 11. Ky. ek A oe - 
Calif. Kern County F. L., Bakersfield 11 Mich. Univ. of Mich. L., Ann Arbor 
Berkeley P. L 10 23=—© Ariz. Phoenix P. I 
Mich. Grand Rapids P. Lu... 10 Minn. St. Paul P. L 
Calif. Riverside P. L. 10 Calif. San Francisco P. L.................. - 
Minn. Minneapolis P. I 9 Wash. Tacoma P. L 





INDEX 
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A. A. L. L.—American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


educ.—education, -al. 
exec.—executive, 


p. 1.—public library. 


A. L. A.—American Library As- 
sociation. 
assn—association. 
asst—assistant. 
\—board. 
bk—book. 
bldg—building. 
chmn—chairman. 
com.—committee. 
comms.—commissions. 
conf.—conference. 





ext.—extension. 

gen. sess.— general session. 

govt—government, 

1.—library. 

In—librarian. 

Inship—librarianship. 

ls—libraries. 

mem.—member. 

ae pe 

N. A. S. L.—National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries. 


pres.—president. 
rep.—represent, 
res.—resolution. 
rpt—report. 
sch.—school. 
sect. a. 
sec 7 ye tary. 

S. L. A.—Special Libraries 

Association. 

treas.—treasurer,. 
vice-pres.—vice-president. 


-ative, etc. 











“Abiding value of great literature,’’ 
Thorne-Thomsen, 470 

Accountants’ Index, 388. 

Adams, E. D., quoted, 324. 

| > of welcome,” N. A. S. 
L., Ferguson §21-22. 

Adult educ., “Two new aspects of 
adult educ. — alumni and radio 
educ.,” Tyson, 338-48. 

Adult educ. round table, "375-76. 

“Adventures in reading for young 
people,” Haines, 513-15. 


Advertising, ‘“‘Service through ad- 
vertising,”’ Rossell, 418-21. 

Advertising, see also Library ad- 
vertising. 

“Agricultural Is of the University 
of California,” Branch, 377-79. 
Agricultural Is sect., mtg, 376-81; 
new office created, permanent 
—omgge A chmn, 381; nominating 

com. 
A oodlouon, economic aspects of, 
ist of papers on, 380. 


McPhee, 522-27. 
read by 


Alumni Tee 338. 
ae educ. round table, 381-82. 


—‘Future farmers of America,” 


Allen, — —_— Letson, paper 


L., mtgs, 519- 20; nomi- 


nating com., rpt, 520. 
L. A., needs statistical d 
“ment, 393; rpt of com. onc 


fication and 1. personnel, ened, 
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—Com. on coms., recommendations 
on relations of cognate coms, and 
sects., 

—Headquarters, proposed establish- 
ment of sch. department, 471. 

L. A. catalog sect., exec, com. 
‘rpt, 396. 

Amidon, Oak, on securing public 
documents, 456; discussion on 
indexing business magazines, 
443. 

Andrews, Clement W., greetings 
to, 361. 

Andrews, Siri, chm com, on pro- 
fessional training, sect. for L 
work with children, 489. 

“Archives ‘department as an ad- 
ministrative unit in govt,’’ Nor- 
ton, 563-67. 

Arizona, 1. movement in, 363 ; prog- 
ress rpt, 548. 

Art reference round table, 382. 

Art reference round table, nominat- 
ing com., rpt. 385. 

Attendance summaries, 579-80. 
Ausherman, Mrs. Clare E., ap- 
inted = com. on nominations, 
RA ., 535; mem, resolu- 
tions a. N. A. S. L., 578; 
Wyoming progress rpt, 558 
Ayer, Thomas P., elected chmn 1. 
bldgs round table, 434. 


Babcock, Mrs. ime G., presiden- 
tial address, alifornia L. Assn, 


—“What Californians mean by 
county free l. service,” 413-18. 
Backus, Joyce, Reading for fun in 

the teachers college L, 474. 
Bacon, Mrs. Frances Atchinson, 
elected mem. at large on com. on 
Newbery award, 490. 
Bosse, Mrs. Virginia, tribute to, 


Bailey, Louis J., on contribution 
of state 1. agency to adult educ., 
376; on Is in state institutions, 
543; on state organization hand- 
book, 575; on our state Is, 535- 
38; presided at mtg of League 

L. Comms., 521; presided 
A. S. L. mtgs, 521. 

_ est methods | of financing state 
and county Is,” 501-3. 

—lIndiana progress rpt, 550. 

Baker, Arizona progress rpt, 548. 

Ballard, J. Hudson, ‘‘Psychology 
of influence, ” 469. 

Bancroft L. at University of Cali- 
fornia, 323 

Barmby, my 25 elected pres. Cali- 
fornia L. Assn, 394; chmn nomi- 
nating com., county ls sect., 413. 

Barnett, Claribel, permanent hon- 
oa chmn, agricultural Is sect., 


Beatty, -. M., secy training 
class sect., 
Bender, + Sa M., ls established 


— collection at Mills College, 


Bercaw, Louise O., chmn com, on 
peeeative bibliographical aid, 


Berkeley, Is., 320. 

Berry, Ethel I., mem. nominating 
com. county Is sect., 413. 

Berryman, Mrs. Ethel, on Mari- 
copa County L., 421. 

“Best methods of financing state 
and county ls,” Bailey, 501-3. 

Beust, Nora, elected secy sect. for 
1. work with children, 490. 

Bibliographical aid, see Coopera- 

tive bibliographical aid for 1930. 





INDEX 


“Bibliography of Virginia state 
documents: scope and methods,” 
Hall, 457-58. 

Billingsley, Mary P., presided pub- 
— round table mtg, 


Bishop, William Warner, on basic 
list of bks for college Is, 411. 

Black, Mary J., to survey Cana- 
dian l. conditions, 394. 

Blair, Mirpah G., elected treas. Pa- 
cific Northwest L. Assn, 443; on 
ls in state institutions 544, 545; 
Oregon progress rpt, 558. 

Blind, bks for the 372. 

Bloom, Sol, on orge Washing- 
ton bicentennial comm., 371. 

Bogardus, Emory S., “Mexicans 
and or in the United 
States,”” 511-12. 

Bonsel, on work at Olive View 
Tubercular Sanitarium, 423. 

Book evaluation, “‘Outline of a 
projected course in bk evaluation 
for a training class,” Erskine, 
445-51. 

Book funds, “Spending the bk fund 
wisely,” Hagey, 493 

a price reduction, discussion, 

Book reviewing, by radio, 348. 

Book reviews, Subscription Bks Bul- 
letin, 441. 

Book ‘selection, order and bk se- 
lection réiund table, mtg, 435-42. 

Books, number of, in all p. Is in 
1800, 308. 

Books abroad, 435. 

Books and readers, “The good 
reader and the good bk,” Leh- 
man, 427-30. 

“Books as a therapeutic agent,” 
Ruhberg, 422-23. 

Borresen, Lilly M. E., spoke of 
helpful staff mtgs, 491. 

Bostwick, Arthur a The Ameri- 
can p. I|., cited, 307; on fiction 
purchases for p. Is, 431; on num- 
ber of bks in all p. Is in the 
country, 308; quoted, 309. 

> Anne M., comp. United 
tates government publications 
as sources of information for Is, 
cited 456. r 

Boys, ‘ “Reading interests of delin- 
quent boys,”’ Fenton, 515-17. 

Bradley, Florence, elected secy 
lending sect., 433. 

Branch, Nelle "U., chmn nominat- 
ing com., agricultural ls_ sect., 
rpt, 381. 

—‘Agricultural ls of the Univer- 
sity of California,” 377-79 

Branch Is, Sherman, 434. 

Breen, Dorothy, rpt from costume 
index com., 385. 

Brewer, John M. and Hurlbut, 
Floyd, Elements of business train- 
ing, cited, 385. 

Brewitt, Mrs. Theodora R., on L.’s 
budget for children’s bks, 480. 

Briggs, quoted, 331. 

Briggs, lizabeth, sect. for 1. work 
with children, bk evaluation com. 
rpt, 488. 

Brigham, Herbert O., appointed 
chmn auditing com., N. A. S. L., 
535; on Is in state institutions, 
544; Rhode Island progress rpt, 
554, 557; rpt of com. on clear- 
ing house for public documents, 
568-69; remarks, 569. 

Brigham, Johnson, appointed on 
nominations com., N. A. S. L., 
535; Iowa progress rpt, 550; 
|? resolutions com., A. S. 

British Columbia activity, program 
on, 533 
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Britton, Jasmine, elected treas. sch. 
ls sect., 476; presided at elemen- 
tary sch. Ins round table mtg, 
471; rpt s bk production com. 
read by, 4 

Broadcasting, see Radio broadcast- 
ing; Radio educ. 

Bromfield, ag at dinner mtg of 
sch. Is sect. 

Brotherton, Aline a . elected secy 
professional training sect., 455. 
Boome. Carrie . , North Caro- 

ina progress rpt, 5 

Brown, Charl les Hi * - com. on 
relationships, rpt, 379. 

Brown, Gilmor, “Problem of the 
American theater,”” 382. 

Browne, Lewis, souay at religious 
bks round table, 4 

Bryson, Lyman, on — for bks 
and ls in adult educ. service, 376. 

Business and technical bks, need of 
bulletin as aid in selecting, 393. 

Business bks, ““Ten business bks 
for every L,” Moriarty, 389. 

Business Is sect., 385; nominations 
com., rpt, 393. 

Business literature, aids in selec- 
tion of, 387 

Business magazines, indexing, dis- 
cussion jon, 443. 

—“The 1.’s growing ally—business 
magazines,’”’ Whitehorn, 443. 

Business man, How to advertise 1. 
service to, Compton, 389-93. 
“Business service in the small or 
medium sized 1.” McClelland, 

385-89. 
Buvens, Margaret, Citrus Experi- 
ment Station L., 379 


Cage, Rosa B., presided at dinner 
mtg. of school Is sect., 471. 
Caldwell, Gladys, paper read by, 
382; conducted visual methods 

round table mtg, 506. 
Calhoun, Annie, chmn art refer- 
og sect., nominating com., rpt, 


— “College and university 
fete California,” Van Patten, 


—‘‘County 1s as California sees 
them,”” Ferguson, 314-18. 
—<P. Is in California,” Warren, 


318-22. 

—‘What Californians mean by 
county free 1. service,’”’ Babcock, 
413-18. 

California Institute of Technology 

6 


L., 326. 
California L. Assn, 393-94. 
eee sch. ls,” Morgan, 326- 


California State L., Some pyeeres 
of the work of, Gilli lis, 527-31. 

California University, A. F. Mor- 
rison Memorial L., 413; Agricul- 
tural Is, Branch, 377-79; ex- 
penses for 1. we we 336; ® 
323, 325, 334; 1. sch., 326; medi- 
cal sch. L., 325; new 1. dg., 
326; survey of 1. problems, 409. 

California’s state and count ls, 
Development of, Ferguson, 504-6, 

Campbell, Donald -» presided 
— round table mtg, 458, 
463. 


Canadian L. Assn, 394-95, 

Carr, Mrs. Henry James, letter 
from, 561. 

Carroll, Marie, spoke on the Key 
to the documents, 406. 

Carter, Julia F., elected vice-chmn 
sect. for 1. work with children, 


490. 

Carter, Mrs. Mary Duncan, elected 
a professional training sect., 
455. 
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Catalog sect., mtg, 395-406; nomi- 
nating com., rpt, 396; publica- 
= of proceedings, 400; rpt, 


Catalogers, advisory council of re- 
gional groups, resolution pre- 
sented by, 401. 

Catalogers in large ls, round table 
for, 401. 

Catalogers in small ls, round table, 


Cataloging, com. on, rpt, 396; for 
the-small 1, economies in, Pe- 
ters, 405; research in, discus- 
sion, 396, 

—_—V alue of research in catalog- 
ing,’’ Goulding, 402-3, 

Cataloging and classification, com, 
on, rpt, 369. 

Catalogs, Uses of 1. catalogs: a re- 
search project, Randall, 399-400. 

Charging systems, in small 1, dis- 
cussion, 491. 

—‘Dickman bkcharging system as 
used in Toledo P. L.,” Riggs, 
491-93. 

Charlton, Alice, “A comparative 
study of rules of entry for serials 
in various countries,” 401; 
resolution from Boston group of 
catalogers, 398. 

Chase, Arthur, tribute to, 578. 

Child and the movin picture, 

unior matinees,’’ Miller, 506-7. 

Child health and protection, White 
House conf. on, 373. 

Children, sect. for 1. work with, 
mtg, 477-90; bk evaluation com., 
rpt, 488; bk production com., 
rpt, 489; business mtg, 488; 
com. on professional training. 
rpt, 489; com. on readers an 
primers, 7. ag joint sess. 
with sch. 1. 359; member- 
ship com., -— "489: nominating 
com., rpt, 490; suggestions ap- 
_proved 369. 

‘Social significance of 1. work 
with children,’” Munn, 348-51. 
Children’s bks, 1.’s budget for, dis- 

cussion, 477. 

Children’s classics and other bks, 
choice of editions, 480. 

Children’s 1., place of text-bks and 
subscription bks in, 483 

Children’s In, must be accorded 
salary recognition as a specialist, 

Children’s Is, selection of current 
bks for, 485 > 

Children’s reading, “‘Abiding value 
of great literature,” horne- 
Thomsen, 470. 

Childs, James B., rpt, public docu- 
ments round table, 455. 

“Citrus Experiment Station L.,” 
Buvens, 379. 

Civil service, 372. 

Civil service relations, com. to 
study trends in, 373. 
Civilization, ““L. as an agency in 
civilization,” Martin, 352-57. 

Claremont 1., 32 
Clark, W. A., Jr., 1, 326. 
Classification, “Subject approach 
to bks; an adventure in curricu- 
lum,” Kelley, 397-98. 
“Classification and care of pictures 
and slides,’’ Lucas, 382-8 
mes. Ethel, list of business bks, 


Cleveland P. L., Business Informa- 
tion Bureau, 388, bulletin, 387. 
Cognate coms. and sects., recom- 
mendations on relations of, 396. 


Collateral reading, problem of, 


Richards, 407-8. 
—problem of, Ver Nooy, 408. 
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College and reference sect., mtg, 

406-13. 

“College and university 1s,” Wal- 
ter, 433. 

“Colleg e and university Is in Cali- 
feoulh ” van Patten, 322-26. 

College entrance, number of candi- 
dates, 307. 

“College 1,” Keogh, 367-68. 

College 1s, basic list of bks for, 


411. 
Colege of Medical Evangelists, 1., 
32 


College of the Pacific L., 326. 

College preparatory students, reso- 
lutions on l, instruction for, 
Drury, 475. 

“Collegiate p. L patron: pest or 
guest,” Cooke, 412 

Comings, Marian, elected secy art 
reference round table, 385. 

= form of govt, ls and, 


Committee on coms., rpt, 370; rpt 
last year, 369; to present a state- 
ment of the functions of all 
coms., 374. 

Committees, rpts adopted, 359. 

Compton, Charles H., on radio 
broadcasting, 464. 

—‘‘How to advertise l. service to 
the business man,’’ 389-93. 

Conant, Harrison A compilation 
of state 1. agencies, 537; com- 
munication from, 572, 573, 574. 

Connecticut, progress rpt, 548. 

Cook, Edith L., elected secy sch. 
Is sect., 476. 

Cooke, Adeline, “Collegiate p. L 
patron: pest or guest,” 412. 

Cooke, Marion A., mem. catalog 
sect. nominating com., 396. 

Coolidge, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague, 
nominated as an honorary mem., 
370; granted honorary member- 
ship, 359. 

Cooper, Mrs. Vera S., rpt on se- 
lecting applicants for training 
classes, 444; elected chmn train- 
ing class sect., 455. 

Cooperative bibliographical aid for 
1930, Com. on, rpt, 

Cooperative cataloging, Com. on, 
rpt, 398. 

Corbett, Londana P., discussed 
modern equipment and trend in 
the moving picture field, 511. 

“Cost survey in a university 1.,” 
Hand, 411. 

Costume index com., rpt, 385. 

Council, appointments on, 362; Ist 
sess., 369-71; 2nd sess., 372-74. 

County free l. service, “‘What Cali- 
fornians mean by county free lL. 
service,’ Babcock, 413-18. 

“County 1. gives wings to bks,” 
Merrill, 365-67. 

County is, “Best methods of fi- 
nancing state and county Ils,” 
Bailey, 501-3. 

—‘Development of  California’s 
state and county ls,’’ Ferguson, 
504-6. 

—‘Service through advertising,” 
Rossell, 418-21. 

—‘What Californians mean by 
county free 1. service,’”’ Babcock, 
413-18 

“County Is as California sees 
them,” Ferguson, 314-18. 

County Is sect. mtg, 413-22; 
nominating com. appointed, 413; 
rpt, 422. 

Cowell, F. R., on methods in pro- 
duction and distribution of offi- 
cial publications, 457. 

Cowing, Agnes, appointed secy 
sch. ls sect., 476. 


Come. on bks for young people, 


Coy, Owen C., Westward leading 
trails, 438; bibliography 439-41, 

Craig, Florence M., presided cata- 
log sect. mtg, 395; on relations 
of cognate coms. and sects., 396; 
on research in cataloging, 396: 
on resolution of advisory council 
of Sees groups of catalogers, 
40 

Cronin, Con P., letter from, 561. 

Culver, Essae M., elected first 
ego. League of L. Comms., 


Currie, Florence B., presided at 
round table for catalogers in 
large Is, 401. 

Currier, recommendations on rela- 
ay of cognate coms. and sects., 


Curtis, on early days of Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 471. 

Cutter, Annie S., described poetry 
club of Cleveland P. L., 473; 
presided business mtg of ‘sch. Is 
sect., 474; presided sch. ls sect., 
469; sch. Is sect. rpt, 370. 


Dana, John Cotton, paper on re- 
striction of fiction referred to, 
308; attitude toward fiction 
problem, 431. 

Davidson, Adeline T., elected 
thmn small Is round table, 496. 

Davis, Mrs. Juliet L., on county 
l. service, 421. 

Davis, Mary Gould, chmn bk pro- 
duction com. of sect. for 1. work 
with children, 489; elected chmn 
sect. for 1. work with children, 


490. 
Day, Mary Bostwick, secy business 
Is sect., " 
De Laughter, Mrs. Nellie, on 1.’s 
budget for children’s bks, 480. 
Delinquent boys, ‘Reading inter- 
wes of delinquent boys,’’ Fenton, 
1 

Seiiens, Winifred, acting secy 
art reference round table, 385, 

Departmentalized reference service, 
Kendig, 408. 

Deuel, * dinner mtg of sch. ls 
sect. ° 

fieerlectnans of California’s state 
and county ls,”’ Ferguson, 504-6. 

Dewey, Melvil, quoted, 308. 

Dickerson, Luther L., on adult 
educ., 375; presided at radio 
broadcasting round table mtg, 


463. 

“Dickman ee system as 
used in the Toledo P. L.,” 
Riggs, 491-93. 

Doe, Janet, elected secy-treas. pe- 
riodicals sect., 444. 

Dornin, Mrs. Margaret R., Mor- 
rison Memorial L. at the Uni- 
versity of California, 413. 

Drury, F. K. W., acting secy, 
radio broadcasting round table, 
466; exec. asst in adult educ., 
376, 382; exec. asst at readers 
advisers’ round table mt » 466; 
rpt of com. on study of -” tools, 
407; resolution on, 407; reso- 
lutions on 1. instruction for col- 
lege preparatory students, 475. 

Dudgeon, Matthew S.,_ elected 
treas., 362. 

Dunlap, Alice M., rpt on selecting 
applicants for training classes, 
444, 


Dunnack, Henry E., ees on 
com, on resolutions, N. A. L., 
535; reply to address - wel: 
come, 522; mem. of com. on 
merger with League of L. 










































































s., 575; on consolidation 
er nker state control, 575-76, 
577; mem. S. L. reso- 
lutions com., 578. 


Eastman, Linda A., on departmen- 
talized reference service from the 
standpoint of the Cleveland P. 
L., 409; on fiction problem in 
Cleveland P. L., 432; sugges- 
tions on 1. work with children 
approved, 369. ? 

“Economies in cataloging for the 
small 1.,” Peters, 405, 

Egan, ay A., secy small Is 

round table, 496. 

Elections com., rpt, 361. 

Elementary sch. Ins round table, 


mtg, 471. ‘ 
Ellis, Willard W., chmn agricul- 
tural Is sect., 381. 
Elson, Thomas H., presented pro- 
gram of Kiwanis International, 


520. 
Endowment funds, trustee elected, 
2 


English, “Social values in studying 

nglish,”” Lee, ez 

Erskine, Edith, “Outline of a 
projected course in bk_ evalua- 
tion for a training class,’’ 445-51. 

Ewing, Constance R. S., presided 
at Radios sect. mtg, 427. 3 

Ewing, William F., ‘‘Cooperation 
in 1. service,”’ 472. 

Executive bd., appointments on, 
362; rpt concerning statement of 
functions of all coms., 374. 

“Experiences of the Los Angeles 
P. L. in efforts to secure ade- 
quate financial support,” Har- 
mon-Zahn, 503-4. 


Farmers, “Future farmers of 
America,””» McPhee, 522-27. 

Farrand, Max, “The Huntington 
L.,”” 328-32, 410. 

Feldkamp, Cora L., mem. com. 
agricultural ls sect., 381. 

Fenton, Norman, “Reading inter- 
ests of delinquent boys,’’ 515-17. 

Ferguson, Milton J., Address of 
welcome, N. A. S. L., 521-22; 
appointment on council, 362; 
farewell to Ins, 394; in charge 
i peceeson on fiction problems, 
4 


—‘“County Is as California sees 
them,” 314-18. 

—“Development of  California’s 
state and county Is,” 504-6. 

Fiction, restriction in p. Is, 308. 

y+ gee in ls, discussion, 


Field, Rachel, awarded Newbery 
medal, 359-60, 487; how Hitty 
came to be written, 360. 

Filipinos, ‘“‘Mexicans and_ Filipinos 
in the United States,” Bogardus, 
$11-12. 

Finance com., rpt adopted, 359. 

Financial support, “Experiences of 
Los Angeles P. L. in efforts to 
secure adequate financial sup- 
port,” Harmon-Zahn, 503-4. 

Financing state and county ls, 
Best methods, Bailey, 501-3. 

Fisher, Nellie M., vice-chmn busi- 
negs Is _ sect., 393. 

Flower, Gretchen, on radio broad- 
casting, 464. 

Forei born, work with, round 
table, mtg, 511-13. 

Foster, Evelyn, presided at junior 
and senior high sch. round table 
mtg, 472. 
rankhauser, Mrs. Mary E., mem. 
of com. on merger with League 
of L. Comms., 575; Michigan 


INDEX 


rogress rpt, 552; discussion on 
s in state institutions, 545, 
—‘Our obligation to in state 
institutions,” 538-43. 
Frodsham, Jane, mem. com, on 
~~ ormnaoe, bibliographical aid, 


Fullwood, Marjorie, new bks for 
junior high sch. reviewed by, 


“Furniture, equipment and me- 
chanical devices,” Price, 434. 
“Future farmers of America,” Mc- 

Phee, 522-27. 


Gates, Marguerite L., on reducing 
amount of current fiction, 430. 

Gavere, Mrs. Jane, “Better maga- 
zine consciousness,” 444. 

“Genealogical bks in Is,” 372. 

General sess., mtgs, 358-62. 

Gibson, Hazel elected secy 
California L. Assn., 394. 

Gillis, Mabel R., proposed ap- 
pointment as state In of Califor- 
nia, \ 

—‘‘Some features of the work of 
the California State L.,’’ 527-31. 

Gilman, D. C., quoted, 309. 

Godard, George S., chmn, com. on 
nominations, N. A. S. L., 535; 
chmn, resolutions com., N. A. 
S. L., 578; Connecticut progress 
rpt, 548; on clearing house for 
public documents, 569, 572; on 
consolidation of Is under state 
control, 576; on Is in state in- 
stitutions, 543; rpt of com. on 
merger with League of L. 
Comms., 575. 

Godcharles, Frederic A., “‘Memo- 
rial address on Dr. Thomas 
Lynch Montgomery,” 546-48; 
discussion on state Is, 536-38; 
on Is in state institutions, 543, 
545, 546. 

Goetz, Antoinette, secy-treas., cata- 
log sect., 406; rpt, 395; catalog 
sect., nominating com. rpt, 396; 
rpt of com. on cooperative cata- 
loging, 398. 

“Good reader and the good bk,” 
Lehman, 427-30. 

Gooden, Rev. R. B., secy religious 
bks round table, 466. . 

Goodrich, F. L. D., elected chmn, 
college and reference sect., 413 

Goodwin, John E., survey at Uni- 
versity of California, 409. 

Goulding, Philip S., “Value of re- 
search in cataloging,” 402-3. 

Government d-cuments, see Pub- 
lic documents. 

Grand Canyon sess., 363-68. 

Graves, C. E., on recreational 
ore | course at Humboldt 
State Teachers College, 474. 

Graves, Eva W., elected vice-chmn 
periodicals sect., 444. 

Greene, Marian P., spoke of help- 
ful staff mtgs, 491. 

Grout, Dorothy K., on selection of 
current bks for children’s Is, 487. 

Guerrier, Edith, “White House 
conf, on child health and pro- 
tection,” 373. 

Gulliver, Lucile, urged children’s 
Ins to make wants known to 
publishers, 489. 


Hafner, Alfred, on methods of im- 
porting magazines, 444. 

Hagey, Joanna, “Spending the bk 
fund wisely,” 493. 

Haines, Alice J., secy public docu- 
ments round table \ 

Haines, Helen E., discussion of a 
course in bk evaluation for a 
training class, 451-55; on fiction 
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problems for p. Is, 432. 
—‘‘Adventures in reading for 
young people,” 513-15. 
Hall, Anna G., presided at round 
table for catalogers in small ls, 


404. 

Hall, Wilmer L., appointed on 
com. on resolutions N. A. S. L., 
535, 578. 

—‘Bibliography of Virginia state 
eee: scope and methods,” 


—Virginia pro 5 

Halliburton, ichard, at dinner 
mtg of sch. Is sect., 471. 

Hammond, Ruth E., on 1.’s budget 
for children’s bks, 480. 

Hand, Elinor, “Cost survey in a 
university 1,” 411. 

Harmon-Zahn, Mrs. Frances M., 
“Experiences of the Los Angeles 
P. L. in efforts to secure ade- 
quate financial support,” 503. 

Harris, Helen M., elected director, 
sch. Is sect., 476. 

Harris, Mabel, led discussion at 
teachers college round table 
mtg, 473. 

Harris, Mary Walton, elected 
chmn county Is sect., 422. 

Hatch, Marion L., treas. business 
Is sect., 393. 

Hawks, Emma B., secy agricul- 
tural Is sect., 381. 

Heckscher, August, quoted, 309. 

Henderson, Mrs. is White, on 
Webster Parish L., 421. 

Henshall, Mrs. May Dexter, on 
talks on publicity, 462. 

—“‘Valuable mediums in state pub- 
licity work,” 458-62. 

Herse, Bertha E., mem. com. on 
ae bibliographical aid, 


Hickman, Margaret, chmn work 
with foreign born round table 
mtg, 513; discussed Spanish bks, 
435; on list of bks recommended 
for hospitals, 423; presided hos- 
pital round table mtg, 422; pre- 
sided at work with foreign born 
round table mtg, 511. 

Hicks, Frederick C., elected to 
exec. com. A. A. L. L., 520. 
Higher educ., “Place of the 1. in 
higher educ.,”” Sproul, 332-38. 
Highways, see Old roads and new 
ighways in the Southwest. 
Hispanic peoples, L. cooperation 

with, mtg, 434. 

Hitt, Eleanor, “Visualizing county 
1. work,” 422. 

Hitty, her first hundred years, 
ae Newbery medal, 359-60, 


Hoover, Herbert, quoted, 308. 

Hoover War L. at Stanford Uni- 
versity, 324. 

Horton, is, 319. 

Hosie, John, elected second vice- 
pres. Pacific Northwest L. Assn, 


443. 

Hospital Is round table, 422-26. 

“How to advertise 1. service to the 
business man,”” Compton, 389-93. 

“How to secure funds for a mu- 
nicipal E 1,”’ Jannenga, 501. 

Howard, F. K., chmn religious bks 
round table mtg, 466. 

—‘Religious bks in demand in 
California,” 467-69. 

Howe, Harriet E., presided pro- 
fessional training and traini 
class sects., 444; rpt on journa 
of discussion, 373. 

Hunt, M. Louise, on radio broad- 
casting, 464. 

i aemae L.,” Farrand, 328-32, 
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Illinois, progress rpt, 549. 

“Illinois State Historical Society,” 
Osborne, 572. 

Illiteracy, national advisory com. 
on, 

Incunabula, priate in the study 
of, Stillwell, 4 

Index Medicus, Quarterly Cumula- 
tive, problems of, Irish, 443 

Indiana, progress rpt, 550. 

Iowa, progress rpt, 4 

Irish, rs. Mary E., acting secy 
periodicals sect., 443; problems 
of the Quarterly Cumulative In- 
dex Medicus, 443. 


Jannenga, William N., “How to 
oo funds for a municipal p. 

Jennings, Judson T., on civil serv- 
ice relations, 372; rpt of catalog 
sect. and com. on cataloging 
and a 369. 

Johnson, A +» secy pro-tem 
work wit Teebe born round 
table mtg, 511. 

Johnston, Esther, elected chmn 
lending sect., 433. 

Jones, Perrie, chmn hospital li- 
braries round table, 426 

Journal of discussion, proposed, 
73; W. M. Randall, editor-in- 
chief, 400. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund, 533. 

Junior and senior high sch. round 
table, mtg, 472. 

Junior college round table, 427. 

“Junior matinees,” Miller, 506-7. 


Kaiser, John B., on civil service 
relations, 372; on Vergil Bimil- 
lenium, 373; * quoted, 321. 

—‘Qualifications, educ. and expe- 
rience necessary for the head 
In,” 497-99. 

Katz, Louise, discussion of cata- 
loging problems led by, 406. 
Kelley, Grace Osgood, publication 
$00. ings of catalog sect., 

4 

—“Subject approach to bks ; an 
adventure in curriculum,” *397- 

Kelly, Frances, on training of ele- 
mentary sch. In, 472. 


Kendig, Katharine D., ‘“Depart- 
mentalized reference service,” 
408. 

Keogh, EH appointment on 
exec. bd., on Yale tradition 
of value in _ 471; presented 


with Navajo Indian rug, 368; 
remarks to new pres., 362. 

—‘The college 1.” 367-68. 

—Pres. address, “Scholarship in 
l. work,” 307-9. 

Kerr, Willis H., elected vice-pres. 
California L. Assn, 394; on pe- 
riodicals sect. nominating com., 
444, 

Kinney, Abbot, 320. 

Kingsley, Dena M., Library of 
Congress progress rpt, 557. 

Kiwanis International, program 
presented at League of . 
Comms. mtg, 520. 

Klapp, S. D., elected Ist vice- 
pres. A. A. L. L., 520 

Koch, Theodore W., elected secy 
trustees sect., 506. 

Kolb, John H., director Rural 
Leadership Sch., 

Kuhlman, A. F., on work of the 
social science research council 
com. on public administration, 


Lacy, Mary G., chmn com. on co- 
operative bibliographical aid for 
1930, rpt, 380; secy agricultural 
Sane 381; vote of thanks to, 


Lamb, Eliza, on com. on relation 
of cognate coms. and sects., 396. 

Lane, William Coolidge, scholarly 
temperament . 

Lane Medical L. at San Francisco, 


325. 

Lantern slides, see Pictures and 
slides. 

Lathrop, Dorothy, note from, 361. 

Lummis, Charles F., tribute to, 
11 


Latimer, Louise P., paper referred 
to, 349. 

Law ls, see A. A. L. L. 

League of L. Comms., mtg, 520- 
s ; rpt of com. on merger with, 


ine of Nations documents, Key 

to, 4 

Lee, Ettie, “Social values in study- 
ing English,’ 512. 

Leeper, Hazel Gibson, secy Califor- 
nia 1. Assn, 394. 

Le Fevre, Alice Louise, sane 
interesting list of bks, 472. 

Lehman, B. H., “The vaerd reader 
and the good bk,” 427-3 

Leidendeker, Mrs. Anne Yr. elect- 
ed chmn periodicals sect., 444; 
discussion on indexing business 
magazines, 443. 

—‘‘How to supplement the bk 
<— with free publications,” 
443. 

Lending sect. mtg, 427-33; nomi- 
nating com., rpt, 433. 

Leslie, Eva G., elected mem. at 
large on com. on Newbery 
award, 490; on text-bks and 
subscription ’bks in children’s i. 


4 

Leslie, Mrs. Gladys, rpt on se- 
lecting applicants for training 
classes, 444. 

Lester, Clarence B., on county lI. 
service, 421; rpt on state aid 
for Is, 370. 

—Recent developments in 1. ext., 
531-35. 

—State’s function in 1. service, 
363-65. 

Leupp, Harold L., presided at col- 
-_ and reference sect. mtg, 
406. 


Leussler, on bk price reductions, 
442. 


Lewis, Alice Burgess, on selection 
of | bks for children’s ls, 
48 


Lewis, Frank G., speaker at re- 
ligious bks round table, 467. 
Lewis, Leora dz elected pres. 

League of L. Comms., 521. 

Lewis, Sarah Virginia, ‘elected 1st 
vice-pres. Pacific Northwest L. 
Assn, 443; rpt of lending sect. 
nominating com., 433. 

Librarians, ‘“‘How to determine 
what salaries should be paid to 
Ins,” 501. 

—‘‘How to find and select Ins,” 
Rathbone, 499. 

—‘Personal qualifications and 
educ. requisites of asst Ins and 
methods of promotion,’ McMil- 
_ken, 499-500. 

“Qualifications, educ. and _ ex- 
perience necessary for the head 
_” Kaiser, 497-99. 

Libraries, “Place of the L in 
higher educ.,” Sproul, 332-38. 
“Libraries and the comm. form of 
govt,” 374. 


Libraries and the public, q 
eo of the fence,” Rowdt 
494-9 


Library advertising, “How to ad. 
vertise l. service to the business 
— * Compton, 389-93. 
ibrary as an a A in civiliza- 
tion,” Martin, 352-57. 

Library bldgs ‘round table, mtg, 
433-34. 


Library cooperation with the His. 
panic peoples, mtg, 434. 

Library ext., “‘Recent developments 
in 1. ext., Lester, 531-35. 

ar of ‘Congress, Progress rpt, 
5 


Library of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, progress 
rpt, 558. 

Library tools, com. on study of, 
rpt, 407; res. on, 407. 

Library trust funds, information 
on to be included in statistics, 
370. 

Library work, Scholarship in, 
Keogh, 307-9. 

Lidster, H. Norman, told of 1 
work in British Columbia, 521; 
on county l. service, 421. 

Littlejohn, Lulu L., secy order 
and bk selection round table, 
442. 

Livingston, Margaret E., adult 
educ. service by a county lL, 
375. 

Livsey, ee - ide on p. L and the 
sch. 

Locke, Parke H., to survey Cana- 
dian 1. conditions, 394, 

Loeber, L. Elsa, presiding, busi- 
ness Is sect., 385, 

Lomer, Gerhard R., appointment 
on council, 362. 

Long Beach, ls, 320. 

Los Angeles, 311, 318. 

Los Angeles P. L., “Experiences 
in efforts to secure adequate fi- 
nancial support,’’ Harmon-Zahn, 
503-4. 

—‘‘Securing and recording public 
documents at,’’ Shimer, 455-56. 

Los Angeles Rotary Club, sends 
greetings to A. L. A, : 

Lovis, Marion, tribute to, 476. 

Lowry, Bess, mem. com. on co- 
oan bibliographical aid, 


Lucas, E. Louise, elected chmn 
art reference round table, 385. 
—‘‘Classification and care of pic- 

tures and slides,’’ 382-85. 

Lucas, Mary, on choice of editions 
of children’s classics and other 
bks, 480. 

Lutrell, Estelle, ““L. movement in 
Arizona,” 363. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., Union List 
Supplement, 407. 


McCauley, Pauline M., elected 
vice-chmn lending sect., 433. 
McClelland, E. H., “Business 
service in the small or medium 

sized 1., -89. 

MacC ormick, Austin H., quoted, 
McCormick, George E., appelaees 
on com. on resolutions, N. 

S. L., 535. 
—Ohio progress rpt, 553. 
McCurdy, Robert < elected Ist 
vice-pres., N. A. S. L., 578. 
McDaniel, Arthur Ss. secy, A. A. 
L. L., 520; elected secy-treas., 
A. mM Bag SOR 
McGlenn, Alma R., on 1.’s budget 
for children’s bks, 479 
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wn, Blanche, on guides to 
aisle, 444; on periodicals 
sect. nominating com., 444. 
McLaughlin, T. J., on lists of 
Spanish novels, 434. 
McLean, Ruth B., elected secy- 
treas. catalog sect., s 
McMillen, | omged A., acting secy- 
treas. college and reference sect., 
407, 413. 
—*Personal qualifications and 
educ. requisites of asst Ins and 
methods of promotion,” 499-500. 
McPhee, Julian A., “Future farm- 
ers of America,” 522-27. 
MacPherson, Harriet D., chmn 
catalog sect. nominating com., 


Madison, Mrs. Elizabeth, paper 
presented by, 4 2. 

Magazines, ‘Better magazine con- 
sciousness,” Gavere, 444. — 

a. see also Periodicals 


Manley, Marian C., incapacitated 
by automobile accident, 443; 
quoted, 387. 

Mann, Margaret, appointment on 


Marshall, Mrs. Ww. F., eonginted 
on com. on resolutions, N. 

S. L., 535; on Is in state ¥.. 
tutions 543. 

Martin, Everett Dean, “L. as an 
agency in civilization,” 352-57. 

Martin, Frances, on bks and the 
subnormal child, 472. 

Maxwell, Ora a elected treas. 
Pacific Northwest L. Assn, 443. 

May, Samuel C., salary develop- 

ment in California, 394, 

“Memorial address on Dr. Thomas 
Lynch Montgomery,” God- 
charles, 546-48. 

Merrill, Julia Wright, mem. com. 
on cooperative bibliographical 
aid, 380; mem. nominating com. 
county Is sect., 413. 

—“The county L gives wings to 


bks,”’ 365-67. 
Metcalf, Louise, on children’s clas- 
sics, "482 


“Mexicans and Filipinos in the 
— States,” Bogardus, 511- 
1 


Meyer, Herman H. B., on collect- 
ing information for public docu- 
ments rpts, 570-72; remarks at 
—, _— round table 
mtg, 

Meyers, Clifford R., letter from, 
573. 


Michigan, ae mer rpt, 552. 

Milam, Carl , on establishment 
of sch. 1. department at A. L. A. 
oe TY 471; spoke on trip 
to Spain, 

Miller, Mrs. *Giadys Case, “Junior 
matinees,” 506-7. 

Miller, Margaret C., on periodical 
literature, 444; on periodicals 
sect. nominating com., 444, 

Mills College, 1, 325. 

Monnette, Orra E., “Address of 
welcome,” 310-14; elected chmn 
of trustees sect., 506; on gen- 
ealogical bks in is, 372. 

Monrad, Anna M., mem. catalog 
sect. nominating com., 396. 

Montgomery, Dr. Thomas Lynch, 
memorial address on, Godcharles, 
546-48; tribute to, 578. 

Moody, Mrs. Virginia G., appoint- 
ed on auditing com., A. S. 

, 535; elected 2nd vice- pres., 
3 * g. L., 578; South Caro- 
lina Progress rpt, 555. 

Moore, Edna G., on radio broad- 

casting, 464. 


INDEX 


Moore, Mrs. John Trotwood, Ten- 
nessee progress rpt, 555. 

Morey, to elected secy-treas. 
League of L. Comms., 521. 

Morgan, Ella S., “California sch. 
Is,” 326-28. 

Morgan, Lucy L., chmn nominat- 
ing com. training class sect., 
4 


Moriarty, William D., “Ten busi- 
ness bks for every L,” 389. 
Morley, Linda H., and Kight, 
C., professional aids compiled 4 


387. 

Morrison, A. F., Memorial L. at 
the University of California, 
Dornin, 413. 

Morton, Nellie, elected secy-treas. 
county Is sect., q 

Moving pictures, “Junior mati- 
nees,” Miller, 506-7. 

—“The public and the moving pic- 
tures,” Winter, 508-11 

Moylan, Helen s., elected to exec. 
com. A. A. L. L., 

Mulheron, Anne M., 
broadcasting, 464. 

Municipal p. “How to secure 
funds for a municipal p. 1,” 
Jannenga, 501. 

Munn, alph, appointment on 
council, 362; on radio broadcast- 
ing, 464. 

—‘‘The 1.’s budget for children’s 
bks,” 477. 

—“Social significance of L work 
with children,” 348-51. 


on radio 


N. A. S. L., mtgs, 521-79; audit- 
ing com., appointments, 535; 
insignia or seal, 579; member- 
ship com., rpt, 574; new consti- 
tution, 575; nominations com., 
appointments, 535; rpt, 578; 
resolutions com., appointed, 535; 
rpt, 578; secy’s rpt, 559; treas.’ s 
rpt, 560. 

New York P. L., Municipal Ref- 
erence L. Notes, 387. 

Newberry, Marie A., rpt on se- 
lecting applicants for training 
classes, 444. 

Newbery medal award, 487; dis- 
cussion of rpt, 490; presentation, 
359, 490; list of bks which have 
won, 360; mems. elected on 


Newton, Dorothy, described her 
Bk of the Month Club, 473; 
chmn young people’s reading 
round table mtg, 513. 

Newton, Lesley, chmn com. on 
readers and primers, sect. for 1. 
work with children, 490. 

Nolte, Claire, acting secy, sect. 
for 1. work with children, 490. 

North Carolina, progress rpt, 552. 

Northeutt, John O., newspaper- 
man’s point of view on the p. 1. 
as news, 462. 

Norton, Margaret C., The archives 
department as an ‘administrative 
unit in govt, 563-67. 

“Nurse and the 1.,” Swope, 424-26. 


Oakland, Is, 318. 
os Memorial Fund com., rpt, 


Occidental College L., 326. 

Ogilvie, Clarence C., = trus- 
tees sect. mtg, 497, 

Ohio, progress rpt, 553. 

“Old roads and new highways in 
= Southwest,” Sullivan, 435- 

Oliphant, Mary C., mem. nominat- 
com., county Is sect., 413; on 
county Is, 422. 
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Olsen, Laura M., elected secy 
small Is round table, 496. 

Olson, J. Elizabeth, secy county 
Is sect., 422. 

Order and bk selection round 
table mtg, 435-42. 

Oregon, progress rpt, 558. 
Osborne, Georgia L., “The Illinois 
State Historical Society,’ 572. 
“Other side of the fence,”” Rowell, 


94-96. 
“Our obligation to ls in state in- 
stitutions,” Frankhauser, 538-43. 
“Outline of a projected course in 
bk evaluation for a training 
class,”” Erskine, 445-51. 
Overton, Florence, appointment on 
council, 362. 


roaee Northwest L. Assn, mtg, 
443 


Pacific tage coopera- 
tion, Smith, 

= Ta iy , ee methods of 
promoting activities, 462. 

——, Rosamond, elected pres. A. 

Pasadena, Is, 320. 

Pattison, Mark, quoted, 309. 

Pearson, F. H., elected to exec. 
com. A. A. L. L., 520. 

Pennsylvania, fn sae t, 554. 

Periodicals, publishing of, ’publish- 
ers asked to consider ’ problems 
< ws in cataloging and binding, 


Periodicals sect., mtg, 443-44; 
nominating com. , rpt, 444 

os Ellen, on county lL. service, 
421 


Perry, Everett R., presided gen. 

sess., 358; read letter urging a 
intment of Miss Gillis as Cali- 
ornia state In, 394; statement 
concerning Mrs. Coolidge, 370; 
tribute to, 313. 

“Personal qualifications and educ. 
requisites of asst Ins and meth- 
ods of promotion,” McMillen, 
499-500. 

Peters, Aimee M., “Economies in 
cataloging f for the small 1.,” 405. 

Phillips, a, appointed chmn 
work with foreign born round 
table, 513. 

Phillips, Gov. J. C., remarks, 363. 

Pictures and slides, classification 
and care, Lucas, 382-85. 

Pittsburgh Carnegie L., Monthly 
Bulletin, 388. 

“Place of the |. in higher educ.,” 
Sproul, 332-38. 

Plaister, Cornelia D., on radio 
——g 464. 

Pomona L., 

Poole, Freniiie O., chmn nominat- 
ing com., A. s he 

Porter, Annabel, on 1.’s budget for 
children’s bks, 478; presented 
rpt of com. on ’professional 
training + aoe for 1. work with 
children, 4 

Porter, John ae greetings, 358. 

Potter, Marjorie, elec treas. 
ont for L work with children, 


Power Effie L., on 1.’s budget for 
hildren’s bks, 479, 480; ex- 
oupie from rpt, 488; on 'New- 
bery medal award, 487 ; - 
tation of Newbery m » 299, 
490; presided at mtg of sect. for 
1. work with children, 477; su 
oe on 1. — with’ chil- 
approved, 
Pratt, Ae elene J. yn 2nd vice- 
pres. League of L. Comms., 521. 
President’s address, “Scholarship 
in 1. work,” Keogh, 307-9, 
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Price, Franklin H., “Furniture, 
og rH and mechanical de- 
vices,” 

Prison is, “339-41; 
tions on, 371. 

Professional training and training 
class sects., mtg, 444-55; officers 
elected, 

“a ects in the study of incuna- 

ula,” Stillwell, 4 

oe Louise, appointment on 
council, 

“ra of influence,” Bal- 

rd, E 

“Public and the aateg pictures,” 
Winter, 508-11 

Public documents, more deposi- 
tories for, 371. 

—‘“‘Securing and recording public 
Sans at the Los Angeles 
Shimer, 455-56. 

Public “documents, clearing house 
for, Wilson, 444, 569; rpt of 
com. on, Brigham, 568- 69; com. 

continued, 569, 570 

Public documents round table, 
mtg, 455-58. 

— 1. service, Pres. address 


307. 
Public Is: 


— How to onogre funds for 2 -- 
cipal p * Jannenga, 
“Public Xa int California, ll 
318-22. 
Publicity, see Library advertising. 


recommenda- 


central bldgs, Yust, 


Publicity round table, mtg 458-63. 
Publicity work, state, Rvaluable 
mediums in _ state publicity 


work,” Henshall, 458-62. 
Putnam, Herbert, scholarly tem- 
perament, 307. 


“Qualifications, educ. and experi- 
ence necessary for the head In,” 
Kaiser, 497-99. 


Radio broadcasting round table, 
mtg, 463-66. 

Radio educ., 345; “Two new as- 
pects of adult educ.—alumni and 
radio educ.,”” Tyson, 338-48. 

Ranck, Samuel H., on civil serv- 
ice relations, 372; suggestion re- 
garding Is and the comm. form 
of govt, 374. 

Randall, William M., “Uses of 1. 
catalogs : a research project,” 
399-400. 

Rapidan River Sch., founded b 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 1. for, 475. 

Rathbone, Josephine A., ““How to 
find and select Ins,’”’ 499. 

Read, Albert C., presided at order 
and bk selection round table, 
435; on new bk price reductions, 
442; remarks at public docu- 
ments round table mtg, 455. 

Readers’ advisers’ round table, 
mtg, 466. 

— see also Books and read- 


Sundece and primers, com. on, rpt, 


Reading, “Adventures in reading 
= young people,” Haines, 513- 


os. collateral, see Collateral 
reading. 

“Reading interests of delinquent 
boys,” Fenton, 515-17. 

“Recent developments in 1. ext.,” 
Lester, 531-35, 

Reed, discussion on indexing of 
business magazines, 443. 

ey Dr. George Edward, tribute 


niles material in a 1. of mod- 


oe means, selection of, Usher, 


Reference service, see also Depart- 
mentalized reference service. 
Regional groups, catalog sect., 

com. on, rpt and resolutions on, 


Regional list of periodicals vs the 
Union list, discussion, 444. 

Relationships, com. on, rpt, 379. 

“Religious bks in demand in Cali- 
fornia,” Howard, 467-69 

—- bks round table, mtg, 
4 


kx ‘yy on our state Is,” Bailey, 

Research, “Value of research in 
cataloging,” Goulding, 402-3. 

Research in cataloging,” discus- 
sion, 396. 

Research worker, relation to In, 
Webber, 376-77. 

Resolutions com., rpt, 361. 

— Island, progress rpt, 554, 


Rich, Raymond T., announcement 
about Key to the League of Na- 
tions documents, 407. 

Richards, John “Problem of 
collateral reading,’ 407-8. 

Ridington, John, presided at Cana- 
dian L. Assn, 394; reelected 
pres. Canadian L. Assn, 395. 

Riggs, Winifred, “Dickman bk- 
charging system as used in To- 
ledo P. L.,” 491-93. 

Riverside, Is., 319. 

Roads, see “Old roads and new 
highways in the Southwest.” 
Robinson, S., on Subscription 

Bks Bulletin, 441. 

Robinson, Thomas W., elected 2nd 
vice-pres. A. A. L. L., 520. 

Rockwood, Eleanor R., on effort 
of Oregon - to cooperate in pur- 
chase and loan of material, 443. 

Roos, Jean, “Training for 1. serv- 
ice with young people,” 517-18. 

Rosenbach, S. W., quoted, 331. 

Rosenwald Fund, 533. 

Rossell, Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer, 
“Service through advertising,’ 
418-21. 

Round table for catalogers in large 


Is, 401. 
7 for catalogers in small 
s, L 
Rowell, Mrs. Zulema K., ‘The 
other side of the fence,”’ 494-96. 
Ruhberg, Dr. George A “Bks as 
a therapeutic agent,” 422-23. 
Rush, Charles E., quoted, 344, 
Ryan, Anna M., *chmn of auditing 
com., A. A. 


Sacramento, ls, 318. 

Sadler, Sir Michael, quoted, 308. 

St. Mary’s College - . 

Salaries, raising scale. of, 

Salary survey project, in *Calitor- 
nia, 394. 

San Diego, Ins, invitation to A. 

A. mems. to visit them, 359. 

San. Diego, Is, 319. 

San Francisco, Is, 31 

San Jose State Teachers College, 
junior |. sch., 

Santa Barbara, ‘~ 319. 

Santa Clara University L., 326. 

Sayers, Mrs. Frances C., on radio 
station-l. cooperation, 347. 

Scales, Katherine, on sch. and p. 


471. 
Schenk, ‘Frederick W., elected to 
exec. com. A. A. Z. 20; 
aoe, at A. A. L. L. mtgs, 


“Scholarship in 1. work,’ Keogh, 
307-9. 


School and college courses on the 
use of the 1, com. on contin- 
ued, 407. 

School Inship, needed studies in the 
field of training for, 474. 

— ls, cooperation with p, ls, 

—‘California sch. ls,” Morgan 
326-28. a 

Sch. Is sect., mtg, 469-76; busi- 
ness mtg, 474; com. on cognate 
coms. and sects., rpt, 475; joint 
session with sect. for l. work 
with children, 359; new consti. 
tution adopted, 475; professional 
training com., list of needed 
studies, 474; rpt, 370. 

Schott, Vera Winifred, Paper read 
by, "488 A 

Scripps L., 326. 

“Securing and recording public 
documents at the Los Angeles 
P. L.,”’ Shimer, 455-56. 

Somer high sch. round table, mtg, 

Serials, statement on Union list 
supplement, 407. 

—‘“A comparative study of rules 
of entry for serials in various 
countries,” Charlton, 401. 

“Service through advertising,” 
Rossell, 418-21. 

ey as O., chmn periodicals 
sect., 

Shaw, * hearien B., editor of basic 
list of bks for college Is, 411. 

Shaw, Wilfred B., cited, 338. 

Shellenberger —7 Staff mtgs 
in the small 1 

Sherman, _ AE E, Branch ls, 
433° 4 i l. bldgs ‘round table, 

Paw My -% Neltje T., “Securing 
and recording public comer 
at the Los Angeles P. L.,” 455- 


Skogh, Harriet M., chmn N. A, 
S. L. resolutions com., 535, 578; 
elected pres. N. A. S. L., 578: 
remarks, 579; Illinois progress 
rpt, 549; on securing public 
documents, 456. 

Slides, see Pictures and slides. 

Slote, on work at Los Angeles 
General Hospital, 423. 

Small, A. J., chmn of com. on 
resolutions, A. A. L. L., 519. 
Small L, Staff mtgs in, ’Shellen- 

berger, 491. 

Small Is round <<. mtg, 491; 
officers elected, 

Smith, Charles wo * pacific north- 
west - ional coo} eration, 443. 
Smith, Elizabeth ; chmn train- 
ing class sect., presided at m 
445; presented resolution of a 
visory council of regional groups 

of catalogers, 401. 

Smith, Ellen Garfield, elected pres, 
Pacific Northwest L. Assn, 443. 

Smith, Elva S., letter from, 490. 

Smith, Esther. A., read rpt com. 
on regional groups, catalog 
sect., 395. 

Smith, Faith, on togiing of ele- 
mentary sch. In, 4 

Smith, Susan T., = bg people 
read from the 

— Robert ody ed Bibliog- 
raphy of bks on business econom- 
ics, 387. 

“Social significance of 1. work with 
children,” Munn, 348-51. 

“Social values in studying Eng- 
lish,”” Lee, 512. 

“Some features of the work of the 
Colles State L.,’’ Gillis, 527- 


South Carolina, progress rpt, 555. 
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Southern California, University of, 
1, 326. 
west, “Old roads and new 
Souths cape in the Southwest,” 
Sullivan, 435-38. 
Spanish — in P, Is., 434. 
Spanish les, cooperation 
with the B me peoples, mtg, 


i on bk price reductions, 


Spe cial Ls, digest of business bk 
reviews, 

S. L. A., Descriptive list for use 
in acquiring and discarding 
United States government pe- 
— mimeographed statements, 


S ~~ Robert G., “Place of the 
mr in higher educ.,” 332-38. 

Staff mtgs _ the small 1., Shel- 
lenberger, 491. 

Stanford, Pichcyee M., mem. com. 
on agricultural Is sect., 381. 
Stanford University Ls, 323-325. 
Starr, Helen K.; on com. on rela- 
tion of cognate coms. and sects., 


396. 

“state aid for ls,” Lester, 370. 
State documents, com. on, rpt, 
573-74; com. continued, 574. 
State govt organization, handbook, 

574. 


State institutions, Our obligation 
to ls in, Frankhauser, 538-43. 
State 1. agencies, based on com- 
pilation by H. J. Conant, 537. 
State 1. bldgs, plans for construc- 
a com. to investigate and rpt 


ot? 
State ls, N. A. S. L., mtgs, 521- 
progress rpts, "548; stand- 
= for inks, papers and type- 
writer ribbons, for public rec- 
ords, com. to rpt on, 578. _ 
—‘‘Best methods of financing 


—_. and country ls,” Bailey, 
501 
—‘Development of California’s 


state and county Is,” Ferguson, 
504-6. 

—‘Remarks on our state ls,” 
Bailey, 535-38. 

Statistical department, needed by 
“State’s function in 1. service,” 
Lester, 363-65. : 
a, a. secy lending 

sect., 

Sterling a Library, 313. 

Stillwell, Margaret Bingham, 
Projects, in the study of incuna- 
bula,” 40 

Stockton, ls, "319. 

Strohm, Adam, elected pres., 361; 
remarks, 362 

“Subject approach to bks; an ad- 
venture in curriculum,” Kelley, 
397-98. 

Sullivan, Mrs. Maud Durlin, act- 
ing chmn of 1. cooperation with 
the Hispanic peoples, 434; on 
excellent lists in Bks abroad, 
435; poy hk of 1. cooperation 
with the ispanic peoples, 435. 
—“Old roads and new highways 
in the Southwest,” 435-38. 

Sutliff, Helen B., address on re- 
search in catalo: ng, 396; on 
resolution of le council 
yo! aoe groups of catalogers, 


eS at “The nurse and the 


Tabor, Alice, acting secy young 
people's reading round table, 


INDEX 


Tai, Dr. T. C., Professional educ. 
for Inship, cited, 499. 

Taylor, Florence ’s. .» elected secy- 
treas. training class sect., 455. 
—— college round table mtg, 

473 


Technical - see Business and 
technical 

Telford, Fred ‘cntet, 349. 

Telford. rpt, cited, 499. 

Templeton, Charlotte, elected 2nd 
vice-pres., 362. 

“Ten business bks for every 1.,” 
Moriarty, 389. 

Tennessee, progress rpt, 555. 

Texas, progress rpt, 555. 

“Texas state author collection,” 
Wilcox, 561-62. 

Theater, American, problem of, 
Brown, 382. 

Thomas, Mabel W., appreciation 
of work being done by Virginia 
State L., 458. 

Thorne-Thomsen, Mrs. Gudrun, 
“Abiding value of great litera- 
ture,” 470. 

Thornton, Mrs. J. L., outlined 
methods of promoting Parent- 
Teacher Assn activities, 462. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., quoted, 324. 

Towne, Jackson E., elected secy- 
ome. college and reference sect., 


Training class sect., 496; mtg, 
s83-553 rpt nominating com., 

Training classes, “Outline of a 
ager course in bk ,evaluation 
pe a training class,” Erskine, 

oT rening for 1. service with young 
people,” Roos, 517-18. 

“Treasures or junk,” Wilson, 444. 

Treat, Helen, os read by, 408. 

Trust and endowment funds, in- 
formation on to be included in 
statistics, 370. 

Trustees sect., mtg, 497-506. 

Tucker, Mildred M., elected chmn 
catalog sect., 396. 

“Two new aspects of adult educ.— 
alumni and radio educ.,”” Tyson, 
38-48. 

Tyson, Levering, “Two new as- 
pects of adult educ. "Vane and 
radio educ.,” 338-48. 


Ulveling, Ralph A., on Detroit 
charging parece 491. 

Union list suppl ement, statement 
by Harry M. Lydenberg, 407. 
Universities, “Place of the 1. in 
higher educ.,” Sproul, 332-38. 
beg ne og AS cost survey in, 

Hand, \ 

Universities . “College and uni- 
versity Is in California,’’ van 
Patten, 322-26. 

Use of the 1., see School and col- 
lege courses on the use of the 1. 

“Uses of 1. catalogs: a 
project,” Randall, 399-400. 

Usher, Robert “Selection of 
reference material in a 1. of mod- 
erate means,” 410 

Utley, George B., on civil service 
relations, 372. 


“Valuable mediums in state pub- 
licity work,” Henshall, 458- 2. 

“Value of research in cataloging,” 
Goulding, 402-3. 

Van Deusen, Marjorie, on success 
of Bks of the Month Club, 473; 
secy pro tem sch. Is sect., 476 

van Patten, Nathan, rpt on a visit 
he Mexico City and Guadalajara, 
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—“College and university Is in 
California,” 322-26. 

Vergil Bimillenium, 373. 

Ver er Winifred, “Discussion 
4 yom em of collateral reading,” 


Viternia, progress rpt, 556. 

Virginia state documents : scope 
and methods, bibliography of, 
Hall, 457. 

Visual methods round table, mtg, 


Visualizing county L work, Hitt, 
ve Carl, on radio broadcasting, 
vit. C. T., remarks, 363. 

Waller, Florence M., secy business 


Walter, Frank K., “College and 
university Is,” 433. 

Warren, Althea, ap Is in Califor- 
nia,” 318-22. 

Washington Bicentennial Comm., 
resolution on, 371. 

Watson, discussion on indexing 
business magazines, 443. 

Watson, Mrs. Katherine W., on 
selection of current bks for chil- 
dren’s Is, 486. 

Watts, Irma, elected secy-treas. 
N. A. S. L., 578; on Penn. Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau, 571; 
on state documents, 573; Penn- 
sylvania Fegeree rpt, 554; rpt 
as secy, 560; rpt as treas., 

Webb, Marian A., chmn member- 
ship com. sect. for 1. work with 
children, rpt, 489. ‘ 

Webber, Hi. J., on “Relation of a 
research worker to the In,” 
376-77. : X 

Welles, Jessie, Routine followed in 
adopting iene bkcharging 
system, 491. i 

Wellman, —— C., on radio 
peadeeieg. 2 

“Westward eading trails,”’ Coy, 
438; bibliography, 439-41. 

“What Californians mean by coun- 
ty free L service,” Babcock, 
413-18. 

Wheatcroft, Beverly, secy League 
of L. Comms., 520, 521. 

Waa, Benjamin Ide, quoted, 


Wheeler, Harry A., elected trustee 
of endowment funds, 362. E 
Wheeler, Joseph L., on radio 

broadcasting, 463. 

Whitcomb, F., motion on 
Newbery medal award, 490. 
—Place of text-bks and subscrip- 
tion bks in a children’s 1,” 483. 

White, E. Riddell, secy visual 
methods round table, 511. 

Whitehorn, Earl, discussion on in- 
dexing business m ines, 443. 
—“The 1.’s at ee y—business 
mag —,."1 

Wigginto ay Wood, remarks at 
order and bk selection round 
table, 442. 

Wilbur, Ray Lyman, communica- 
=, ae 372; resolution sent 
to, 

Wilcox, Fannie M., Texas prog- 
ress rpt, 

—“The ame ‘state author collec- 


Wilcox, Ruth, pres read by, 385. 

Willar John D. on 3 educ., 
summary of paper, 375. 

Williams, Alice, per. dea small Is 
round table, 491. 

Wilson, H. W., on cooperative 

clearing house for d uplicates, 

444, 569; on the Art ladon, 385. 
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Wilson, H. W. Co., Useful Arts 
Section of the Standard Catalog 
for 387. 

Wilson, Louis R., 
pres., 361. 

Windsor, P. L., on United States 
government og oy ge as sources 
of information for Is 

Winning, Margaret, eR direc- 
tor county Is sect., 422. 

Winser, Beatrice, appointment on 
council, 362. 

Winsor, Justin, scholarly tempera- 


ment, 
Winter, Mrs. “The 


elected 1st vice- 


Alice Ames, 


public and the moving pictures,” 
Wisconsin, University of, Rural 
Leadership * 4 
itmer, Eleanor M., elected chmn 
sch. Is sect., 476. 
Woods, Charles T. quoted, 321. 


Wotton, Margaret, on supply of 
- to university ext. students, 
3 


- 
Wright, Ethel, 


elected mem. at 
large on 


com. on Newbery 
award, 490; letter read by, 490. 

Wright, Purd B., on civil service 
relations, 372. 
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Wyer, Malcolm G., elected mem, 


exec. bd, League of L. Coane 


a. 
Wyoming, progress rpt, 558. 


Yale University, new 1, 
people, 


Youn 


reading 


Haines, 513-15. 
— ‘Training for 
young people,” 

people’s 
mtg, sy “8, 


Youn 
e 
Yust, Wil 
bldgs, - 


for 


liam F 
433. 


313, 
“Adventures in 


young people,” 


l. service with 
Roos _ 517-18. 
rea round 


“P. Is: central 














